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CARMEN SYLVA 

(QUERN ELISABETH OF ROUMANIA) 

By Oeive:k Batnijridge 

Aullior of India To-day/’ Rambles in Thoughtland,” “ The Heart 

of China,” etc. 

“ l^armen Sylva is a wondcrlul woman. I believe she comes the nearest 

to the Ideal (>ueen, the <^>ne who nearest lives up to the motto, ‘noblesse 
obli;ie/ of any w(;nian on a throne tc^-day*” — K ela Wheeeer Wilcox. 

‘"The domain of Carmen Sylva is bounded neither by political nor 
lat ial nor geographical lines, "I'he world pays voluntary homage to a 
(/iu,*en whose charity is boundless as her dominion over hearts open to 
tender and noble impulses.” — Mrs. Walker Fkarn. 

'‘'The (Jiieen of Roumania is known all over pAiro]>e, under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Carmen Sylvia/ as a royal aiithoiess who, even if she had 
not had the advantages of rank, would still have made a name in 
literature.’' — William Miller, m.a. (Oxon) : The Story of the Balkans. 

“ I \\ouLi> rather become a weeping rock like Niobe than 
never have been a mother/* said Carmen Sylva, while 
speaking of maternity — tlte summer-time of woman's life, 
the highest expression of womanhood. 

The Queen’s only child, a girl, was born in 1870, and 
died four years later. 1 naturally did not recall this sad 
incident to Her Majesty's mind, even though I knew she 
realized that to have sent a child to heaven is a great 
honour and a great blessing, and that one's feelings on such 
an occasion may well be such as render them rather an 
object of congratulation than of condolence. 

Wherever men and women take a delight in childhood, 
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character is softened down into lines of beauty. Pity for 
helplessness is the first flush of feeling that warms us when 
we see a child 

“ Launched forth, a frail little boat, 

In the midst of life’s turbulent sea.” 

And out of the soil of pity three-fourths of human virtues 
spring. The noble reciprocity of thu great scheme of 
things, whereby the w'orld mov'es on perpetually, appears in 
the love and care with which the doting parent watches 
over the chikl, and in the refining of character, the burning 
up of selfishness, the emollition of careless hardness, which 
lorm an unconscious repayment for the solicitude that has 
been expended. Childhood draws out the generous lov'e of 
men and women, and in doing so noi only safeguards Itself, 
but blesses those who give. ^ Such a w'eakling is man when 
he first appears upon the stage of Ix'ing- 

“ A light little bundle of wailing and fiannei, 

I’crplexcd with the newly-found fardel of I’.fe 

— that Providence has thought best to overdo rather than 
underdo tht; pride and devotion with which the fresh arrived 
is welcomed. Kvery babe is the most wonderful that was 
ever born. That invulnerable fact is child's deftmec 

and htipe against helplessness and an overcrow’ded world. 
Theoretically, 1 know, the fact may be assailed. Whimsic:il 
bachelors, like Charles Pamb, may complain of their friends 
giving themsedves airs when they come to have childrtm, 
and may cynically say that they could understand parental 
pride if the human progeny were young pheenixes, or, 
indeed, were born only one in a year, but that they do not 
understand such over-weening self-congratulation when the 
occurrence is so common. But, in spite of these cavilling 
criticisms, we know that the wonder of special preference is 
continually renewed, and the latest born is always the best. 
.So the passionate care that watched over the world’s first- 
born w’ill not be outworn when the final inheritor of all 
man’s troubles and triumphs takes up his birthright. 
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The Queen’s willing hand hastens to obey the pitiful 
heart, and bestow the needed relief upon every sufferer ; 
for, as she very truly says, there is always something to • 
be done for somebody around i}s, and it has to be done 
quickly, else the golden hour runs away and the oppor- 
tunity is lost.” 

During the Russo-Turkish Campaign of 1877 many 
Roumanian soldiers were wounded, and Queen Klisabeth, 
who constantly visited the hospitals, found that some of the 
patients died because<hey chose death rather thtin disfigure- 
ment. 

The Roumanian has in every walk in life a strange pride 
which causes him to abhor the idea of medicine and sur- 
gery, and to consider the loss of a limb as terrible as that of 
life itself. He has become accustomed to the idea that only 

b(;ggars art; so disfigured, anti believes that no necessity 
should constrain him to such a loss. 

It occurred to tlu; Queen that if one yielded, others would 
follow, and one day, when the surgeon was turning away 
sorrowfully from an obstinate patient who could be saved 
only by an optjration, she approached, and added her own 
entreaties. Still the soldier reiterated that, if his leg were 
amputated, he should be taken for a mendicant, like the 
wretched outcasts of the Carpathians. “ I am not a beggar,” 
said he proudly. “ I will lose my life, but not my honour.” 

“ It is true,” said the Queen, “ you are not a beggar, but I 
am ” ; and she thrt*.w herself on her knees at the bedside. 

“ I have never prayed but to God, but now I supplicate 
you to listen to His wish and mine. I.et your leg be taken 
off, and spare your life to your country, and me, and — • — ’’ 
“ And if I consent, my lady, what then ?” “ Why, then,” 

she said joyfully, rising and seizing his hand again, “ I will 
give you the most beautiful cork leg in Europe ; it shall 
work with springs, and, when the war is over, you shall 
come and dance at the Palace with your sons.” ‘‘ I con- 
sent,” he said softly ; “but you must hold my hand during 
Jthe operation.” After that there w'as no niore opposition to 
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the surgeon’s wishes, since they were also those of the 
beloved lady of the land. 

When the Roumanian army entered Bulgarian terrlu^ry 
in the second Balkan Wfir, the Queen sent a telegram to 
her regiment urging the soldiers to remember that they 
were the representatives of a civilized nation, and Her 
Majesty assured me that they responded most nobly to her 
appeal. There was only one apostate, and he, poor fellow, 
must nave been ravenously hungry, for he stole a goose. 

W^hile the Queen’s mind is always occupied with plans 
for the betterment of humanity, her main interest lies with 
the poor souls walking in blindness, the most cruel of all 
afflictions. In olden days there were no avenues of relief, 
and the blind gladly welcomed the, arrival of the swift- 
sailing canoe to bear them across the Silcmt River. To-day 
a vast change has been wrought by Queen hdisabeth, who, 
in building the city of “ Vatra Luminoaso ” (Hearth of 
Light), has helped the blind to help themselves. Her 
Majesty told me that a blind printer in her city had 
invented a simple printing-machine that will be the means 
of placing the choicest literature of the, world before his 
fellow-sufferers. W^ith this machine the blind can print for 
themselves, and very cheaply. 

1 he Baroness von Krauschfeld, a blind Knglish lady, 
who went to reside at the C'ity of the Blind at the invi- 
tation of the Queen, and there devotes her life and talents 
to the service of her fellow-sufferers, says: “For many 
years Her Majesty, with h(.:r own loving hands, aided by 
one of her attendants, has been jn-inting for the blind, and 
in the recesses of the ’Royal Palace books have been pro- 
duced, mainly Her Majesty’s own compositions. These 
books have been scattered all over the globe, to be the 
solace and the joy of hundreds of closed eyes.” 

The Queen is opposed to the relegation of the blind to 
institutions, because they have a depressing effect. The 
blind must be kept in daily contact with their more fortu- 
nate fellows of the seeing world, as it helps to make them 
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more acute in perception, and their capabilities for enjoy- 
ment and usefulness are increased. This association is 
mutually helpful, for the sympathies are not only aroused, 
but kept alive in the people with sight. If the emotions 
are allowed to subside, the blind are partly forgotten, and 
the good work remains only half accomplished. The Queen, 
who has earned many thousands of pounds with her pen to 
help the blind, will leave behind her a monument of virtue 
that the storms of time can never destroy. She has 
written her name in*kindneiss and in mercy on the hearts 
of the blind in all lands. In sending Mrs. Walker Fearn, 
her co-worker and friend, on a tour of the world in the 
interests of the blind, the Queen said ; “ Go forth and be 
my messenger. Carry my message of love to the world. 
You are eminently fitted to ^do this. Go and study^the 
condition of the, blind in Kngland and America. See what 
is needed to better their lives. Then go and talk to those 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear, and make them 
realize their duty to the blind. Do not interfere with any 
Other system of work, but do all you can to help it. Tell 

the blind of my hopes to enlarge their lives.” 

Mr. Alfred Adams, in a story of a blind Professor of 
Ksperanto from the City of the Blind, who attended the 
Esperanto Congress at Cracow just before the last Balkan 
War, says : “ P'rom the Professor we heard much of the 
activities of the Queen and her personal interest in the use 
of Esperanto amongst the blind in her city, to which we, a 
party of Esperantists, paid a visit after the Congress was 
over. The manager very courteously showed us over the 
buildings, in which we not only found several blind students 
who spoke Esperanto, but Braille books printed in that 
language and the Braille writing-machine used by the 
Queen.” 

It is the object of the Queen to make Esperanto the 
medium of .uniting the blind of all nationalities through 
an interchange of library-books in Braille Esperanto. Mr. 
•^dams says that “ Brailling a book is not only a long,. 
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expensive, and trying work, but it becomes very bulk)'. If 
done in any national language — English, for example — it 
can only be read by English-speaking people, but if, on the 
contrary, the book is done in Braille Esperanto, it is at once 
readable by blind people of all nationalities, so that, instead 
of selling one copy, they can sell a hundred at least. The 
Queen appreciates this fact, and has instructed the Professor 
of Esperanto to do everything in his power to advance the 
study of the language. 

“ After inspecting the buildings. I inquired the way to the 
Professor’s house, and they told me it was very far, axid 
that I should have great difficulty in finding it. So I 
asked if someone could show me the way. ‘ Oh yes, they 
would send a blind man who spoke Esperanto.’ For at 
least half an hour he took me through helds, over ditches 
and cross-roads, and then, pointing to a kind of stockade 
fence, said : ‘ That is where the Professor lives.’ I could 
only express my wonder and my thanks in a substantial 
manner to my wonderful guide. Sure enough, inside the 
Stockade fence 1 found my blind fri<;nd of the Congress at 
Cracow, and we had much to talk over. 

“In the afternoon he took me into Bucharest, together 
with his little daughter, who was to guide him. home again. 
We found a rendezvous in the public park, and all the 
Esperantists of Bucharest dropped in one by one, until we 
formed a large party, many of whom were blind. They 
offered us, who had come all the way from London to visit 
them [that was a thing they could none of them understand], 
a very hearty Esperanto welcome. 

“ The Esperantists, who are united by a common Brother- 
hood, have held international congresses in ten European 
countries, and the common language, intelligibly spoken in 
every country, was an ‘ open sesame ’ to the hearts of all 
our Samideauvj, but, thanks to Carmen Sylva, in none of 
them did we receive a warmer welcome than in a little spot 
in far-away IJ.oumania.” 

When the Queen visits the blind in Roumania, her deparv > 
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ture is followed by throngs of the sightless and the seeing, 
who call after her : “ Good-byje, Mother Queen ; God bless 
you !” And the whole world re-echoes blessings, indeed, 
upon such a Queen, 

Her Majesty is not in sympathy with the “ Shrieking . 
Sisterhood ” in England, who smash shop-windows, assault 
statesmen, burn houses, rip paintings, destroy letters, and 
other “ clever things,” in order to prove they are not onlj^ 
equal, but superior to men. In .speaking of women’s rights 
she said : “ We hav« the right to siifh-r, to be fjatient, to 
work hard, to help, to nurse, to be virtuous, and make men 
so. What more do we want ?” 

One of the many weaknesses of the “ Shrieking Sister- 
hood ” is their grudge against nature and their refusal to 
acknowledge eternal facts. They reV>cl at having been born 
women, and yet strenuously assert their superiority to men. 
'rhe>' gird at them on every available occasion, and yet 
imitate them, more especially in their weaknesses. They 
declare that sex should make no difference, and yet their 
whole w'ork, through its unnecessary antagonism to men, is 
emphasi^ing the differences that art; dt-nied. 

Queen Elisabeth is a tall graceful woman with snow-white 
hair and brilliant blue eyes. She generally dresses in 
soft white materials, but the evening she received me at 
the Palace she was in pure black, and wt>re no Jewels. Her 
Majesty is the earliest riser in Roumania, “ I am the first 
workwoman at work,” she loves to repeat ; “I am always 
up two hours before dawn, which, in winter, has a meaning 
awful to many. I light my small electric lamp, and drink 
the cold chocolate prepared for me, and do not stop writing 
or reading letters before it is seven o’clock, when in 
Bucharest the rattle of carriages in the streets gets more 
audible, and in Sinaia grows clearer the strea.k of purple 
and gold on the bosom of the mountains, then, I put 
Carmen Sylva aside ; I am the Queen, and begin to inquire 
after the day’s business.” The Queen always writes on 
adhesive block.s, and uses a stylographic pen. Pierre Loti 
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considers that she has produced, in actual quantit)', more 
than any other living author, though much of her work has 
never seen the light, and in all probability never will. She 
does not believe in correcuon or elaboration, holding that, 
as the thought springs from the brain, so it must remain, for 
good or ill. Her ‘Majesty speaks English, Italian, Swedish, 
French, Roumanian, as well as German, her native tongue, 
and is gifted with astonishing conversational power>. 
There was a time, so we art; often told, when men and 
women knew how to entertain themselv'es and as m.niy 
listeners as might crowd about them with conversation. 
That time has gone by, we are also frequently informed ; 
and with its departure the art of conversation has declined 
until it would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
it has almost vanished. One essayist, touching upon this 
now generally accepted statement, and regretting it, 
as all essayists are inclined to do periodically, de- 
clares that the “ lamentable lack of conversation ” in 
these days is a symptom of the empty-headedness of 
the average man and woman. Emerson has pointed out 
that sincere and happy convc;rsation doubles our powers. 
Every variety of gift, he says — science, religion, politics, 
letters, art, war, and love — has its vent and exchange in 
conversation. He instances Madame de Stael, of whom 
another lady said : “ If I were Queen, I should command 
Madame de Stael to talk to me every day.” But 
Emerson’s opinion of women in social life is always high. 
“Are there not women,” he asks, “who fill our vase 
with wine and roses to the brim, so that the wine runs 
over and fills the house with the perfume, who inspire us 
with courtesy, who unloose our tongue and we speak, 
who anoint our eyes and we see ? No one can be a 
master in the art of conversation who has not learnt much 
from women. Their presence and inspiration are essential 
to success.” But let us not be mistaken in our apprecia- 
tion of this delightful accomplishment. It does not follow 
that we can all ever hope to converse with the grace and 
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charm which we admire. Some must be content to be 
tongue-tied in company, like .Nathaniel Hawthorne, who, 
clever as he was, envied the people whom he heard 
chattering freely to each other in the street, and who 
consoled himself when in company with the delightful 
thought of the inconceivable number of places where he 
was not. No, the power of entertaining and artistic talk 
is not to be easily gained, and those who have it ought 
daily to feel grateful for their gift, as their aquaintances 
are grateful for its exorcise. 

The Queen, who is a brilliant pianist and organist, 
spends three hours a day in her music-room. Some years 
ago she was told by many of her admirers that her voice 
was equal to Patti’s, but she did not believe them, and 
decided to have it tested. She went to a great French 
master, who, after he'aring her* sing, said: “ Madame, you 
have musical feeling, but no voice. You might make a 
success in operetta, but, to be frank, your face isn’t worth 
anything.” This honest opinion amused the Queen, who 
rather confused the poor master by revealing her identity 
as she left his studio. 

Queen Eli.sabeth visited F'ngland in 1891, and while 
Staying at Balmoral she was deeply touched by the many 
kindnesses showm her by Queen Victoria and Queen 
Alexandra, then Princess of Wales, and often refers to 
that inimitable charm which characterizes Queen Alex- 
andra, with whom she has since kept up an affectionate 
correspondence. 

Lord and Lady Penrhyn, Sir Richard and L:idy 
Magdalen Bulkeley, Lord and Lady 'Mostyn, V^iscountess 
Falmouth, and Viscountess Powerscourt had, on the 
occasion, the honour of being the hosts of her Majesty, 
who always speaks of them as her “ English friends.” 

On leaving London, where she had always been greeted 
by enthusiastic crowds. Queen Elisabeth said ; “I have 
lost my heart to England and the English.” 
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THE prp:sent situation and some 

PARALLELS 

By A Military Correspondent 

Comment on the progress of operations in the various 
theatres of war, at the present time, is useless. 'Fhe grow- 
ing activity on the Russian’ front is 'not yet developed to 
such an extent as to permit of useful comment ; the last 
report received from the Western front at the time of writing 
announces “ nothing to reiJort.” The attitude of Greece 
with regard to the Allied occupation of Salonika is still 
uncertain ; the Italian attack on the Carso Plateau and the 
Podgora Ridge, nearing a successful termination, is still 
undecided ; and neither Gallipoli nor the Mesopotamian 
campaign offers points of decision for criticism. Thus, in 
the purely military sense, there is no room for comment ; 
for prophecy in purely military matters is foolish, and 
analysis of an operation that is still in progress is futile — 
only definite results call for criticism of the means by which 
they have been obtained. 

Many similes have' been used to describe the present war, 

and writers of all shades of opinion are given to likening 

the war to some kind of game, ; they speak of the Allies as 

“playing for a stake,” and of the; Central Powers as “playing” 

in one connection or another. These similes by which the 

war is compared to games or sporting contests, are utterly 

misleading, for they tend to conceal the fact that this war 

is a fight literally to the death. The only simile of the kind 

♦ ^ 
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that is at all admissible is that of two men, either armed or 
unarmed, at grips, each knowing that defeat means death. 
There is no game about it ; there is, failing one unlikely 
contingency, no possibility of the loser getting another 
chance, as would be the case in any kind^of game ; defeat 
* means, in this case, being wiped out. The one unlikely 
contingency is that the contest may terminate with an 
inconclusive peace, which would give Prussia a chance to 
recuperate and start again at some future time. 

Following out this simile of a fight to a finish between 
two combatants, it may be remarked that the two com- 
batants hav'e decided to fight in absolutely different ways. 
The one says : “If by exerting all my strength at the out- 
set I can half cripple my opponent, it will be easy to finish 
beating him. IMy main chance lies in exerting all my 
strength at the beginning of the contest, so that I may 
disable one of his limbs and force him to confess himself 
beaten.” The other combatant says : “There is no chance 
of winning at the beginning ; thi.s fight, if I can hold out 
through the first fierce round, is going to be decided by 
wind and staying power. My business is to spar for safety 
while my opponent weistes his reserves of strength, and 
then, when he is a little weaker than 1 am, will be the time 
to sail in and finish him.” 

This, strictly speaking, is not a sporting attitude ; in any 
kind of sport, the opponents would be weighted or otherwise 
handicapped so as to make their chances even, and would 
play out their contest and shake hands at the finish. But 
these two combatants, continuing the simile, are not con- 
ducting a sporting contest ; they are fighting for life itself, 
and each fights to win, irrespective of the damage he may 
inflict on the other. They will fight as long as they pos- 
sibly can, and will use all means that they can, for the loser is 
doomed to death — national death through bankruptcy and 
the imposition of the will of the winner on the loser in all 
things. 

Now, to enlarge on the simile, the determination of the 
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Central Powers to put all on the first round of the fight, 
the hope of winning by sma'shing the Western limb of the 
Allies before the Eastern limb could deliver a blow, was 
broken at the Marne. .When the perspective of history 
makes things clear, it will be seen that the Battle of the 
Marne proved fatal to the German arms, and decided 
the war. If we would see the truth of this at the present 
time, we have only to follow out what would have happened 
if the Battle of the Marne had been decided in favour of the 
Germans. As things are, the occupation by the enemy of 
all France lying north of Troyes and Orleans is unthink- 
able ; had the battle of the Marne been a German victory, 
such occupation would have been inevitable, and the enemy 
army corps that held and still hold the line from the Vosges 
to the sea would have been free to crush Russia. The war 
must either have dragged on for years, or terminated in 
the victory that Germany had planned. Thus, the Battle of 
the Marne counts as the decisive point of the war. 

So much for similes, and now we may pass to a consi- 
deration of the most striking parallel that may be drawn 
between this war and that of the Napoleonic period. Many 
parallels of the kind have been drawn, but the exhaustion 
of the German reserves, now an accomplished fact, renders 
this parallel more striking than the rest. It arises mainly 
out of the present German insistence on the occupation of 
territory as a deciding factor in the war. In order to get 
terms of peace that shall permit of renewing the combat 
after rest and recuperation, Germany points American 
opinion and neutral opinion generally to the fact that, what- 
ever the Allies may say, practically the whole of Belgium, 
some part of northern P' ranee, and all western Russia, are 
in German hands. It is safe to say — as far as it is safe in 
war to say anything of the kind — that the maximum ex- 
tension of the German lines has been reached, and the 
maximum amount of territory is in enemy hands. In the 
efforts to conclude peace that, from this time onward, are 
hound to oToW in* intensitv the nossihllitv of nn^intainincr. 
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this maximum extension lessens, Germany will make use of 
this territorial gain as a lever with which to move political 
opinion in the Allied countries- The form of the argument 
will be, approximately : “We have advanced thus far, and 
are capable of remaining on these present lines indefinitely. 
A deadlock has been reached, and peace is as advantageous 
to you as it is to us.” Other arguments will be adduced, 
but it is already evident that this, in varying forms, is the 
main line on which such efforts will be based. 

Neglecting the parallel for the minute, and going still 
farther back into causes, we come to the present actual 
position of the German forces, and the psychology of the 
German race. The present position of the German forces 
is that there are, with the exception of a very limited 
number of very young men, who are being reserved for the 
spring campaign, no more reserves of troops in Germany or 
Austria ; the fruits of the Balkan campaign have already 
been rea])ed, save for the very remote possibility of Rou- 
manian assistance, and the rate of enemy wastage is not 
less than 400,000 a month, on all fronts. With no more 
efficient reserves to fill the gaps caused by this wastage, 
with the knowledge that the Allies can fill gaps as wastage 
occurs, and thus with the understaniling that their depleted 
lines must soon be withdrawn in tlie direction of their own 
frontiers, the enemy Governments insist on the “deadlock” 
that has arisen, hoping thcireby to influence civilian and 
political opinion in the Allied countries, and thus to secure 
the inconclusive peace that remains as their only hope in 
the war — the hope of victory disappeared with the failure 
to crush the Russian armies last summ'er. 

The psychology of the German race is such that Germany 
fails utterly to understand the psychology of the rest of the 
world. German strategists, and German pedants of various 
kinds have worked out the best way of intimidating and 
coercing the German will, and have applied this to the wills 
of Germany’s enemies — with disastrous or else negligible 
results. The terrorizing of Belgium, intehded to obviate 
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the need for a large garrison in the conquered territory, 
proved disastrous, for it alienated all educated neutral 
opinion, and made of America a passive enemy when 
friendship might have been of the highest value. The 
Zeppelin raids on England, which might have frightened 
a German population into clamouring for peace, proved 
negligible, and even stimulated recruiting in England. 
Now, in adducing reasons for making peace, Germany 
tries to blind the Allies, by a process of reasoning based 
on false premises, to the fact that there is no such thing as 
a “ deadlock ” in war, and that territorial extensions do not 
count, unless the power making such extension is {ci) able 
to make good the conquered territory indefinitely ; (h) able 
by such extension to cripple an enemy and place it beyond 
his power to maintain his military forces in the field ; (c) 
able to impress the enemy civilian population to an extent 
that will compel the military command to bow to the civilian 
will, and forgo advantage in order to bargain ov^er the lost 
territory. But, in the case under consideration, except for 
the loss of the manufacturing areas of Lille in the West, 
and Lodz, in the East — losses which have been so far made 
good that they are not decisive — the enemy occupation of 
territory has profited him nothing in the military sense, 
while it has giv^n him near on fifteen hundred miles of 
fighting line to maintain. Lack of comprehension of the 
psychology of other races, and the attempt to judge the 
whole world by German standards, has proved the downfall 
of Germany. 

And in this extension of territory is, as has already been 
remarked, the most striking parallel between this war and 
the Napoleonic wars that has yet appeared, if for “commu- 
nications ” in the case of Napoleon we substitute “ reserves “ 
in the present war. A little over a hundred years ago 
Wellington sat behind the lines of Torres Vedras through 
a winter, and Napoleon’s territorial extensions included 
part of Portugal and practically the whole of Spain — just 
as the Franco-British forces sit behind the present Western 
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line. The force under Wellington needed only to be con- 
tained, for the time, and appat'ently this containing called 
for but a small force. Yet this business of containing the 
force behind the lines of Torres .Vedras, the knowledge 
that reserves must be at hand to render such a force 
negligible, formed the “ Spanish ulcer ” that, as Napoleon 
himself confessed after, broke him. There was, as at the 
present time in France and Belgium, territorial expansion ; 
the enemy’s country weis ov^errun, and the possibility' of the 
invasion of French territory’ was less than remote. And 
probably there were armchair critics who wanted to know 
what good Wellington was doing behind those lines, and 
why he did not mov'e. 

In the Fast, the parallel is with Napoleon’s Russian cam- 
paign. To-day, those who take the surface value of things 
look on the Moscow episode as a matter of weeks at most 
— except for the retreat, which all know was a long drawn- 
out tragedy^ What is overlooked is that the overrunning 
of W^estern Russia was almost as long a business as the 
present German invasion. The crossing of the Niemen by?^ 
the Germans very nearly coincided in month and date with 
Napoleon’s crossing, and the actual burning of Moscow has 
overshadowed the Napoleonic conquest of Western Russia 
—a far more complete conquest than this by' the Germanic 
powers. Lack of communications rendered that great 
adventure fatal ; lack of reserves renders the German 
adventure a more than probable failure. For the present 
line of a thousiind miles, or thereabouts, can only' be held 
by constant feeding with men and munitions, and since the 
end of November the men are to seek. An admirable 
system of communications renders it possible to transfer 
reinforcements to one part of the line at the expense of 
another part, as enemy threats are made against the Ger- 
man lines, but there is an end to this form of reinforcement, 
and that end is not far off. 

Especially in the East is this extension of territory iden- 
^cal with the ^^pole<:m^ai^lllli|^||^^ojii^|||feh|{glj^^^hat the 
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occupation of Moscow would so far intimidate the political 
heads of Russia that it would be possible to enforce peace, 
and his whole army would be free to deal with the rest of 
his enemies. The Germanic advance into Russia was 
devoted to just such an end ; the cripjisling of the Russian 
military power, and subsequent dealing with an intimidated 
people. But the burning of Moscow left a Russian army 
that ruined the Grand Army ; and the German advance, 
now at its farthest limit, has left a Russian army that is able 
to deal with the invader, though the" advent of railways has 
made such a retreat as Napoleon’s no longer probable. 

Reverting to the growing enemy desire for peace, it may 
be remarked that the enemy has erred, beyond question, in 
making no appeal whatever to instructed military opinion. 
Such opinion, all over the world, is cognisant of the fact 
that the German reserves '^are exhausted ; it is a compara- 
tively simple sum that proves this ; the census and the 
average increase of population, together with the known 
percentage of able military men, trained and untrained, in 
all populations, give the first figure ; the number of men 
required for manufacture of munitions and interior services 
is easily calculated on a proportional basis, and the approxi- 
mate rate of enemy loss is known. With this knowledge, 
it is easy to calculate an appro.ximate date, and a latest 
possible date, at which no reserves will remain with which 
to make good losses ; and instructed military opinion, both 
in Allied and neutral countries, has made the calculation. 
More especially in America has this been done, where the 
last war of exhaustion, and the greatest, save this present 
war, was fought, ahd where the small body of trained 
military experts is one of the most highly specialized and 
one of the best in the world. 

To these specialists, whose opinion in the end will prove 
the only one that counts, Germany has made no appeal 
whatever. Patent nonsense of a “deadlock” is plentiful 
enough in the German Press and in the propaganda work 
of the German* Government, but in all the history of the 
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world there has never been a permanent military deadlock, 
for the nature of war renders such a thing impossible. 
Patent nonsense of retaining the present lines indefinitely 
is talked, when expert military opinion is able to tell to a" 
month the time when the Germanic armies must fall back 
on shorter fronts. All German propaganda work is devoted 
to influencing uninstructed civilian opinion, and this with a 
measure of success it must be owned, especially in England. 
It seems as if Germany, contrasting foreign democracy with 
its own system of autocracy, imagines that other countries 
are entirely ruled by uninstructed civilian opinion, and bases 
its propaganda work on that supposition. 

This tactlessness, this lack of perspicacity, is less remark- 
able when the beginnings and growth of the German 
Empire are considered. Germany is the interloper, the 
bourgeois thrusting fnto an artstocracy. Other nations of 
Europe have centuries not of personal but of national 
education ; they are as a closed community, of which the 
members understand each the others’ idiosyncrasies ; con- 
sidering each nation as one man. it has learned, and accepted 
or rejected, certain theories of national life, and acceptance 
and rejection alike have given it understanding of the value 
of such theories — it can appreciate them, even though it 
cannot accept them. Into this closed community thrusts an 
underbred bully with one single theory of life — the theory 
of might. Where the community has learned life through 
centuries, the interloper has had but forty years in which to 
digest his one theory, and that a theory that all the rest of 
the community have long since — nineteen hundred years 
since — rejected as unworkable. During the forty years that 
are allotted to the bully for the perfection of the one theory, 
he forgets and becomes totally unable to perceive that other 
theories exist ; so that, in dealing with the rest of the com- 
munity, he treats them as if they too lived by this same 
theory of brute force. Not only does he strive to enforce 
the theory, But, where diplomacy is essential, he bases his 
diplomacy on the theory. Meanwhile,* the' corhmunity, 
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realizing that the bully U insufferable, makes “P 

Clnceoroneho.^^^^^^^ 

able. At any cost, at any sacrincc, / 

"'S “f thrusting out. a painful business for the 
community, is now well advanced. 


I 
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THE REPAIRER OF THE TAJ MAHAL 

By Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray, v.c., k.c.b. 

Tiik following^ short iiiornoir of a very and talented 

officer, the late Lieut. -.Colonel Jyseph Taylor, of the Bengal 
Engineers, who carried out extensive and important repairs 
to the Taj Mahal at Agra in i8io, and to the tomb of the 
Emperor Akbar, and to other buildings of architectural and 
antiquarian interest in India, may, it is hoped, be of some 
interest to the readers of the yisiaiic Keviezv. 

Lieut. -Colonel Joseph Taylor arrived in India in 1808, 
his first commission as Lieutenant being dated in October 
of that year ; he was almost immediately posted to Agra 
as Assistant to Captain Steele, the Garrison Engineer, to 
whose appointment he eventually succeeded, retaining it till 
1826, between which period and 1830, when he returned to 
Agra as Superintending Engineer of the North-Western 
Provinces, he successively filled the situations of Executive 
Engineer at Dinapore, Garrison Engineer and Civil Archi- 
tect of Fort William, and, for a short period, that of acting 
Chief Engineer. 

In the early part of his service at Agra, Lieutenant 
Taylor was frequently employed in the reduction of the 
numerous small forts in the vicinity of this station, at that 
time occupied by refractory Zimeendars, whom the recollec- 
Upn of successful resistance to the attempted collections of 
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former Native Governors, and ignorance of our power, 
occasionally led to vain opposition to the British Revenue 
Authorities, or an endeavour to protect the hordes of free- 
booters by which the Agra district was then infested. The 
cool and determined courage of Lieutenant Taylor was 
manifest in all these affairs, and opportunity was not want- 
ing for its conspicuous display on more than one occasion. 

In the year. i8io, Lieutenant Taylor was selected by the 
Government to repair the Taj, and when the limited sum 
granted for that repair, as compared with the extent of 
work executed, is considered, the praise bestowed by his 
superiors, on his completion of the duty, must meet with 
general assent. The repairs of the tomb of the Emperor 
Akbar at Secundra was another of his duties, and although 
during the many years that have elapsed since the task was 
completed nothing has been done to maintain the state of 
repair in which he placed it, the structure bears full evidence 
of his zealous exertions. Many other public works of beauty 
and utility might be instanced, as well at the Presidency as 
at Agra, in proof of his taste and ability in this branch of 
his profession. 

But it was not in the execution of his civil duties alone 
that this gallant officer merits our notice. He was found a 
volunteer at Hattrass in 1817, and was present during the 
siege and reduction of that fortress, the last and infinitely 
the strongest of the forts of this class that had occasionally 
defied our power since the provinces of Agra and Dooba 
had become subject to the British rule. He was promoted 
to the rank of Captain on September i, 1818, and in this 
rank was among the most distinguished of the officers of 
his corps. At the siege and capture of Bhurtpoor in 1825 
and 1826, he was severely wounded in an attempt to 
blow up a gallery made by the enemy into the ditch, which 
greatly impeded the operations of the attacking force. For 
the gallantry displayed by Captain Taylor on this occasion, 
he received the personal and written thanks of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. His services at Bhurtpoor were further 
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acknowledged by his promotion from the date of the fall of 
that fortress to a Brevet Majority. 

H is promotion to the rank of Lieutenant- Colonel took 
place on June 18, 1831, and as the senior officer of this 
grade in his corps, he died, at the early age of forty-five, at 
Agra, on the morning of April 20, 1835, from an apoplectic 
attack, leaving behind him a general feeling of respect for 
his memory and of sympathy with those ,by whom his loss 
must be most severely felt. 


From The Englishman and Military Chronicle, May 25, 

1847 ; 

OriiRATioKs or THE Benual A iyviY IN India and on Forkion 
Service — The Siege of Bhurtpoor. 

Enemy dislodged from a Gallery . — The gallery in the 
enemy’s rampart, from which our miners had been obliged 
to retire, having since been observed to be occupied by the 
enemy, it was this night (January 9, 1826) resolved to dis- 
lodge them. For this duty Captain Taylor (Engineers), 
Sub-Conductor Richardson, and ten Sappers, gallantly 
stepped forward. Having entered the ditch by the debris 
of the 3, 4, and 5 mines, the party cautiously advanced to 
the mouth of the gallery. Voices heard and light seen in 
its interior having indicated the necessity of silence and 
celerity, 350 lbs. of powder, carried over in sandbags, was 
placed in the narrow opening communicating from the 
gallery, made by the garrison, to that which had been ours. 
A hose having been laid, and the entrance tamped with 
sandbags, the explosion, not an instant deferred, proved 
entirely successful. Both galleries were destroyed. 

The planning and manner of executing of this exploit 
merited, and, as. the annexed letter to * Captain Taylor 

* The letter must be in the Adjutant-General’s office. Some years 
^efore, when Captain Taylor was the engineer officer at Agra, and was 
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proves, received just praise. Spirited as had been the 
conduct of the natives, the advantage, on such a service, of 
having one well-instructed European Sapper had been again 
experienced. Siib-Cottducior Richardson, of the Sappers 
and Miners, who had been trained at Chatham by Colonel 
Pasley, was, for the cool and systematic assistance he here 
afforded, promoted to the grade of Conductor. 

£From Lieutenant W. N. Forbes’ Journal.] 


From 'Rhe I£ns;lishman and Military Cht'onicle, May 27, 

1847 : 

Opkrations 01 THE Bengal Army in India and on F'oreign 
Service — The Siege of Bhurti>oor. 

Attempt to destroy Enemy' s Gallery 12, 1826]. — 

Captains Taylor and Irvine (Engineers) having made the 
preparations requisite for an attempt to destroy the enemy's 
gallery in the North Rampart, when the moon had set, 
entered the ditch and advanced towards the adjacent cotton- 
bag parapet. 

Here the officers in advance of a covering-party of 
Goorkhas and Europeans got hand-to-hand engaged with 
a guard of the garrison found lining a rear trench. In the 
confusion (heightened by darkness) that ensued, Captain 
Taylor, taken by some of his party for one of the enemy,* 
received several severe 'wounds. Captain Irvine, after 


repairing the dome of the 7 hy Mahal, he took his wife up the rope ladders 
to the top of the dome. He was always very bold. 

* “ He had on a Lascar’s cap and a drab greatcoat.” One of our men 
thrust his bayonet with so much force into one of the enemy that he could 
not pull it back again, and the fellows in the cavern were pulling in 
opposition to him at the wounded, or dead, man to get him away, so that 
the bayonet was unscrewed and carried off in the wound. Our soldier, 
finding the bayonet going, made a grasp at the sword-belt of his foe, 
which gave way, and he brought off the sword in exchange for the 
bayonet \Letter, \Q\. vi., p. 441, E.I.U.S.J.]. Captain Taylor saved himself 
by calling out, “ I am Captain Taylor of the Engineers.” 
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passing through an opening in the parapet, having tem- 
porarily been disabled by a bruise (inflicted by a Jaat with 
a matchlbck wielded as a club), it for the night became 
necessary to abandon the enterprise. In retiring, the cotton- 
bags (previously scattered by the fire of the ravine battery) 
were set on fire. 

[From the Artillery Journal, January 12, 1826.] 


Lieutenant Irvine's {^Engineers) private letter to Colonel 

{most likely the Hon. Colonel Finch, Military 

Secretary to the Com7nander-in-Chief') : 

[January 14, 1826J. 

Enemy's Gallety blown up.-wOn the morning of the loth 
it was observed that the enemy had made a parapet of 
cotton-bags across the ditch, about forty yards to the right 
of the gun-breach. 

On the morning of the 12th, with a view to discover the 
nature and object of this work, I entered the ditch, accom- 
panied by a party of Goorkhas under Lieutenant Spottis- 
woode, and found that this parapet was connected with a 
gallery leading completely through the ramparts, thus 
enabling the enemy to enter the ditch at pleasure, and keep 
a watch on our mining operations. 

This parapet, which had a trench cut in rear of it, also 
flanked the approach to the breach. They had not, I found, 
commenced any countermines in the counterscarp, as had 
been supposed. Having observed .the size and shape of 
the opening, the party retired. 

On the night of the 1 2th it was determined, if possible, 
to destroy this gallery. Captain Taylor volunteered to 
conduct the enterprise, and 1 offered to assist. 

About ten o’clock we moved out of the trenches with 
twenty men of His Majesty’s 14th, under Captain Bertrand, 
and twenty Goorkhas, with a party of Sappers and Miners 
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carrying a mantlet made to fit the gallery, and sandbags 
some filled with earth and some with powder. 

The men of the 14th were intended to be sent in 
advance, and the Goorkhas to be posted a short distance in 
the rear, while the Sappers were engaged in loading the 

gallery. 

Captain Taylor and Irvine were a few paces in advance of 
the party, and on reaching the trench found it occupied by 
the enemy. The alarm being given, the men came rushing 
on in some confusion, and mistaking Captain Taylor (who 
was at that time engaged with the fellows in front of him) for 
one of the enemy, gave him fourteen bayonet wounds. One 
rascal peeled the skin off my shins, defending himself with 
the butt-end of his matchlock. 

Both Europeans and Goorkhas commenced firing (which 

they had been positively fofbid to do), the Sappers dropped 
the sandbags, and, finding it impossible to restore order, I 
was forced to withdraw my party. 

[Extract from the Journal of January 12, 1826.] 
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MUHAMMAD’S HOURIS ANTICIPATED 
IN AVESTA IN MORE EXALTED FORM. 
THE SOUL IS .MET BY ITS APPROVING 
CONSCIENCE ON ITS WAY TO HEAVEN 

By Professor Mills 

(Yt. 22.7.*) “At the end of the third night (after death) 

where docs his soul abide ? (8J There — at the end of the 

third night (the lights of dawn) will thus break forth — so 
it appears to him. The soul of the holy man appears 
stayed amidst plants of sweet odours — a zephyr seems 
wafting toward him from the noon-day quarter, and from 
a yet more southward* (sic) point, and in the midst of 
sweet scent, sweeter than all other airs, the nostrils of 
that saint’s spirit seem seizing that zephyr — and he says : 
“ W^hence is this zephyr which is the most sweet-scented 
which ever I have with nostrils seized ? . . .” And his own 
conscience! appears coming to him (in answer) in the form 
of a maiden (the Huri), beautiful, majestic, white-armed, 
strong, tall, slender, high-breasted, distinguished, of re- 
nowned personality, high-born, of glorious seed, of fifteen 
years, with body as beautiful as the most beautiful in the 
world (daman loc. sg. neut.). Then the soul of the holy 
man speaking asked : “ What maiden art thou who indeed 
art the fairest of the maids I have seen ? — and she who was 
his own Conscience, answered : “ I am, O holy youth, thy 

* A gem from the later Avesta. I think that a part of it is still current 
in Muhammadan Persia. 

t His own Religious Nature — possibly “ Himself,” so practically ; the 
word meant originally his “ Religious Insight.” * 
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conscience (or thyself), thy good thoughts, and words and 
deeds — thy very own — thy person.” And the soul asks 
her : “ Who hath wooed thee down hither, with that 
majesty, that goodness, that beauty, that sweetness, 
victorious — as thou seemest — an enemy of foes ?” And 
she answers : “ Thou has wooed me hither down to (thee) 
(ava),* O youth (invited me) — with thy good thought and 
word, ind with thy good deed — me thy true conscience, 
with my majesty, and beauty, as I now appear to thee — 
for when thou sawest one doing (magic) with the (evil) 
burnings, doing . . . and . . . and destroying faith . . . 
stopping the rain (?), and tree-felling, then thou 

wouldest desist, chanting the Gathas and sacrificing to the 
good waters, and to Ahura Mazda's fire, and contenting 
(with food and bed) the holy'- man coming from near and 
afar — and thou has macfe me, although really beloved, 
yet Still more beloved, and althoug-h really beautiful thou 
has made me still more beautiful, and though really blest 
thou has made still more blissful ; iind, though really in 
foremost seat, thou has enthroned me still higher, t 
through these thy good thoughts, and words, and deeds . . . 
(V. xix. 30). Then that one made beautiful, strong, tall, 
comes with the dogs| (which guard the Bridge), with her 
charms (nivanaitish) dear to the sacred herd,* with her 
(graceful) limbs§ (?), with her virtue, or her ‘ wisdom.' She 
gains the holy men’s souls as they ascend (accompanying 
them), makes them reach over Hara-Berezaiti, the High, 
the Holy Mount, over the Chinvat.jt the Judge’s Bridges, 

* To the solemn feasts. See V. 30, i ; Y. 45, i. Recall where the 
Son of man says, “ I was a stranger and ye took Me in.” 

t Is this a trace of the custom which later became evil ? The seating, 
of a bride-elect in some conspicuous position. 

\ Recall Cerberus. 

^ Yaokhshti — can hardly mean an abstract here — “ with capabilities ’’j 
it might mean with her fascinations,” powers to lock others to her. But 
see' the word applied to the “joints” of the serpent, so I conjecture. 

II The Judge’s Bridge, which reaches from Mount Alburj toward Heaven, 
but over Jlell ; the wicked fall from it as they try to pass it ; it narrows to» 
a knife- blade’s edge,* but to the righteous it becomes nine javelins wide. 
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and places them amid the band of the worshipped Spirits. 
Then Vohu Manah arises* from his gold-made throne and 
says : “ When, O holy One, didst thou come to us from 
that transitory world to this intranpitory world ?” . . . 

(Yt. 22, 15.) The first step the soul of the holy man 
lifts and plants in the Good Thought^ the second he lifts and 
puts down in Good Word, the third in the Good Deed (the 
names of Heaven) ; the fourth he raises his step and puts it 
down amidst the lights without beginning (the fixed stars ?). 
Then a holy soul befdre-departed asks him, “ How, O holy 
One, didst thou come away from the abodes with (sacred) 
cattle, from the birds with (holy) omens, from that bodily 
world to this spiritual world — from that transitor}'^ world to 
this intransitory world ? — how long was thy salvation ?” 
Then spake Ahura Mazda (God) : “ Ask him not what thou 
askest — of that cruel path, fatel'ul, final, that path (already^ 
trod — which is the going apart of soul and body. . . . Of 
the foods brought him — (give him) the food of the Golden 
Oilf — this is the (proper) food for the youth of good 
thoughts, words and deeds, of good conscience — after 
death : that is the food for the good woman forward in 
good thoughts, and words, and deeds, for the one well sub- 
ject to the precepts, ruled by the regulations, pure ; the 
Golden Oil! that is for her then after death (Ved. xix. 3). 
Contented he (or she), the good soul, passes on to the souls 
of the holy dead, to the golden throne of Ahura Mazda, to 
the golden thrones of the Holy Immortals, to the Abode of 
Sublimity, or Song, to Heaven, Ahura Mazda’s Home, to 
the Saint’s Abode ?”| 


* We must not forget that at the later date of this piece the association 
of the name of Vohu Manah, at first the Attribute of God, then the “ Good 
Mind ” personified, had become quite familiar with that of the “ Good 
Man.” Though it never lost its original meaning, it was freely applied to 
the orthodox Zoroastrian ; see also where our Lord calls Himself so often 
the “Son of man,” and recall where He sits, like Vohu Manah, upon the 
throne of His Glory, and rewards the righteous for lodging the stranger, 
as here. + Recall Ambrosia — Immortality. 

t See also the Lecture printed in the Nineteenth Century 'Review for 
January, 1894. , . ‘ 
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A “ ZOROASTRIAN ” PERIOD OF INDIAN 

HISTORY . 

By L. a. Waddell 

The excavations at Patna on the site of Asoka’s classic 
capital, the “ Palibothra ” of the Greeks, as located by me 
in 1892, which are now being conducted by Dr, Spooner, of 
the Indian Archieological Department, at the generous 
expense of Mr. Rattan Tata, of Bombay, are yielding 
results of considerable importance for the history of Indian 
Art and Civilization. 

Operating on a part of the site where my exploratory 
incisions of 1895 revealed fragments of a polished circular 
pillar of the well-known type of the Asokan monolith, and 
which I presumed to be fragments of the Asokan edict 
pillar described by the Chinese pilgrim of the seventh cen- 
century a.d. as standing within the emperor’s palace. 
Dr. Spooner found other fragments, but they were too 
numerous to have all belonged to one pillar. Thereupon by 
a series of excavations admirably conceived and carried 
out, Dr. Spooner discovered that these pillars formed a 
series of the columns of a many-pillared hall. “ The build- 
ing consisted of a vast pillared hall, presumedly square, 
with stone columns arranged in square bays over the entire 
area, placed at distances of 15 feet, or ten Mauryan cubits, 
each from each. This much disclosed that the building 
was unparalleled in ancient India.” What was the origin 
and use of such a building ? By a happy inspiration 
Mrs, Spooner remembered having seen such a building, 
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figured amongst the pictures of Persepolis, and such proved 
to be the case. 

The so-called “Hallo! a Hundred Columns ” at Perse- 
polis, the throne-room of Darius Hystaspes, was found to 
present such a striking similarity to this Patna building, 
that the latter seemed to be practically a replica of the 
former. 

The existence of a “ Persian ” influence has long been 
known in early Indian architectural art. In ‘1895 I found 
at another spot on this Patna site, 12 feet below the present- 
day level of the fields, a finely carved colossal capital, which, 
as noted in my official report of 1900, exhibited Persepolitan 
influence. In that report I wrote (p. 40) ; “ This beautifully 
sculptured capital is of extreme interest, in that while it has 
a suggestively Ionic outline, it seems to e.xhibit a transition 
stage from the early* Persepolitan to the Corinthian order, 

. . . Yet it is found at the very headquarters of Asoka him- 
self, and by its artistic workmanship, and the depth at which 
it was found, is probably of Asoka’s own age.” So also a 
“ Persian ” or Persepolitan influence was remarked by 
Fergusson, by Gruenwedel in 1893, and by J. Kennedy in 
1898, as noticeable in the capitals of the Asokan pillars 
and in small pilasters in several parts of India ; and Sir 
J. Marshall found a fine Ionic Persepolitan capital at 
Benares in 1914. 

According to Mr. Kennedy, “ most of the details [of 
Indian art and architecture] were borrowed from Persia. 
The pillar, indeed, was the only lithic form Persia had to 
lend ; it survives at Bharhut and in Asoka’s monoliths, 
and it reappears in the caves of Western India. It must 
have been universal where decorated stone was used, but 
Indian buildings do not run to height, and the examples 
have perished long ago in sugar and oil mills. The 
borrowings in sculpture are much more numerous. The 
lotus and honeysuckle, the crenellations and mouldings, the 
conventional methods of representing water and rocks, are 
all taken from Persia. The sculpture is lavished chiefly 
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on doors and vestibules, and the most important single 
figures guard the entrances of the gateways in India as in 
Persia ; the sculptured risers of the Jamabgarhi monastery 
recall the inclined ascents to the palaces of Darius and of 
Xerxes” (Journal Royal Asiatic Society ^ 1898, p. 284). 

But now Dr. Spooner has discovered evidence of a huge 
Persepolitan building having been apparently bodily copied 
in India in all its essential details in the Maurosan and 
Asokan periods. 

This discovery certainly indicates, that the Median or 
Persian influence operated much more strongly and directly 
upon the early Indian civilization of the Asokan period 
than has hitherto been supposed. But Dr. Spooner goes 
very much beyond this. He propounds the theory that the 
author of this building — namely, the Mauryan dynasty, of 
which Asoka was the third king — was really Persian in 
nationality and Zoroastrian in religion, and he calls the 
Mauryan and pre- Mauryan era up to the epoch of Darius 
the “ Zoroastrian” period of Indian history. 

In support of his hypothesis, he brings forward many 
arguments, old and new, more or less plausible. Amongst 
others, he recalls the conjecture, of Buehler, that although 
no monumental evidence whatever has been found to 
substantiate the claim of Darius to suzerainty over India, 
it is not impossible that the northern script, known as 
Kharoshthi, made use of by Asoka in his northern edicts, 
was introduced by the Syrian clerks of that Achaemenian 
conqueror. Dr. Thomas also has shown that the Mathu- 
raehione sculpture requires for its interpretation a reference 
to the facade on Darius’s tomb. Sir J. Marshall, the Director 
of the Indian Archselogical Survey, finds from his observa- 
tions at Benares that Asoka presumably employed there 
Greco- Persian masons. And Darius made use of rocks and 
pillars for ethico-religious inscriptions some centuries before 
Asoka. Dr. Spooner disbelieves in any Greek influence 
having contributed to the Indian ciyilization of the early 
Mauryah period ; for had it been operative in Chandra- 
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•Gupta’s reign, it would doubtless have been referred to, he 
thinks, by Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleneus at the 
Patna Court. He says : “Any Greek touches we may trace 
Sin Piyadasi’s (Asoka’s) reign are later in their origin and 
possibly of Bactrian provenance— a view, I think, which 
jDr. Marshall holds. For Chandra-Gupta the evidence 
points to Persia only.” 

It will, however, require further new and more positive 
material proofs before such surmises can be definitely 
accepted. Let us hope, that the further excavations which 
Dr. Spooner is undertaking may disclose those priceless 
gems for reconstructing ancient history upon a solid basis 
— contemporary inscriptions. 
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INDIAN INDIA AND ITS RAJAS: THEIR 
RELATIONS WITH THE BRITISH 

By St. Nihal Singh 

\ 

I 

The title of my paper requires some explanation. I use 
the phrase “Indian Indiai’ in contradistinction to British 
India, French India, and Portuguese India, and to indicate 
that portion of India which is possessed by Indians and is 
ruled by them. I employ the word “ Rajas ” to designate 
the personages to whom Indian India belongs, and who 
administer it. In the course of the paper I use the phrase 
“ Indian Ruler” as synonymous with “ Raja,” while I refer 
to the units of Indian India as “ Indian States.” In my 
book “ The King’s Indian Allies : the Rajas and their 
India,” shortly to be published by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co., Ltd., I use “ India of the Rajas” instead 
of Indian India. 

Objection may be taken to the terms used by me. Some 
may contend that all India, irrespective of whether it is 
administered by Indians or Europeans, is Indian. Others 
may say that Indian India conveys the impression that 
it is a solid, compact block of territory, which it is not. 
Others, again, may claim that Raja is applied only to 
Hindu Rulers, and that it would be undignified to give 
that designation to Maha- (Great) Rajas, and incorrect to 
refer as Rajas to those who bear such titles as Rao, 
Mahar&o, etc. . 
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No serious effort is needed on my part to answer these 
objections. The word Indian* in “Indian India” is used 
by me precisely as the word British in British India is 
employed, tc designate the nationality of the Rulers, and 
not that of the ruled. Indian in Indiap Ruler is used 
by me in the same sense, to designate the nationality 
of the Ruler, and not to indicate that he rules over a part 
of India. No one ever objected to portions of India so. 
widely separated as the Indian dominions of the Portu- 
guese being called Portuguese India. French India is not 
one compact block ; nor is British India for that matter. I 
have the sanction of current use for the employment of 
Raja as a generic term. In my part of India ^the Punjab), 
people speak of Rajatitt or Rajgan (the plural of Raja) 
in the same manner that crowned heads are spoken 
of as Sovereigns. The term* is not as widely used as 
it ought to be. Most Indians will agree with me that 
it is foolish to permit prtyudice to narrow the application 
of such a word as Raja to personages professing a certain 
religion. We badly need an Indian term to apply to 
Ind ians exercising functions of sovereignty. Raja ap- 
pears to be suitable in every way. When this is generally 
recognized, it will become current in all Indian vernaculars 
and dialects, and will be employed in all parts of India. 

The terms that I use may not be ideal — ideal terms are 
not forthcoming ; but in my opinion they are not so ob- 
jectionable as the existing phraseology. The portion of 
India under the governance of Indians is spoken of as 
“ The Native States of India,” \yhile those who exercise 
sovereignty over them are called “ Native Chiefs,” 

Native Princes,” “ Ruling Chiefs,” “ Sovereign Chiefs,” 

Protected Princes,” “ Tributary Princes,” “ Feudatory 
Chiefs,” etc. These terms are all misleading, undignified, 
or offensive. 

It is no news for you to learn that Indians very 
much dislike the word “ Native.” In itself it is an 
expressive word ; but it has degenerated. 'Uncultured 
*’ VOL. vni. . c 
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Europeans have brought it into such disrepute that 
Indians and other Orientals- consider it to imply that those 
to whom it is applied are looked upon as belonging to 
an order of humanity low in type and civilization. The 
substitution of ‘‘Indian” for “ Native ” usually serves the 
purpose. The phrase “ Indian State” is in much better 
taste than “ Native State,” and is as easy to comprehend. 

Like “ Native,” the word “ Chief” is in itself a good 
term. But Europeans and Americans have a habit of 
associating it with the leaders of * uncivilized tribes in 
America and Africa. I object to the application of such a 
word to personages of the most ancient lineage and to 
Rulers whose ancestors, for many generations back, have 
extended their patronage to learning and art. In addition 
to being thus objectionable, the word “Chief” doGS nOt 
always describe a Raja. The Indian Rulers are not all 
heads of distinct clans. Even those who are leaders of 
clans are departing from the patriarchal form of govern- 
ment. The position that the Rajas are assuming in their 
administrations cannot, therefore, be described as that 
of a “Chief.” I need hardly add that my remarks are 
directed against the employme-nt of the word “Chief” as a 
generic term, and not against its application in individual 
instances where its use is technically correct, such as the 
Chief of Mudhol or Ichalkaranji. 

On similar grounds I object to the word “ Prince.” The 
term is not generally used in connection with Sovereigns, 
but is applied to their sons and other male relatives. 
The only case where, to my knowledge, it is applied to 
Europeans exercising* functions of sovereignty is in the 
case of those who hold certain principalities in the German 
Empire, such as Lippe, Reuss, Schaumburg - Lippe, 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Waldeck, etc. The system of 
centralization of which these Principalities constitute parts, 
is now being execrated all over the world. The present 
war has shown it to be rotten to the core. It makes 
barbarians of the Princes, as well as of their Paramount 
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Power. I am sure that no Briton worthy of the name 
will ever wish to associate with the Indian Rulers any 
designation savouring of Prussianism ; or wish to cast 
Indian institutions in a German mould. If any policy has 
been shaped on that pattern in the past, now is the time 
to revise it. At any rate, as far as I know, the word 
“ Prince ” is now generally used in connection with the 
male relatives of Sovereigns. It should not be applied 
to Indians who rule in their own right and name. It must 
be remembered that some of them carry on their adminis- 
trations without any, and many without much, British 
intervention. Some of the powerful Rulers like the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir govern a larger area 
than that of countries in Europe. Some, like the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, bold sway' over a larger number of 
subjects than, for instance, tKe Queen of Holland. 

The phrase Protected Prince is technically correct as 
regards the foreign relations of the Rajas, but it is misleading 
to those unlearned in diplomatic phraseology. In any case, 
it expresses only half the truth ; it implies that the British 
protect the Rajas, but there is nothing in it to show the fact 
that the Rajas contribute towards the security of the Em- 
pire. It is difficult for me to imagine that any Briton would 
wish to employ this term after the whole-hearted and 
enthusiastic aid that the Rajas have rendered to the British 
Empire during the present crisis. 

I do not wish to trouble you with figures,* but I may state 
that the numerical strength of the Army in the employ of 
the Rajas, compares very favourably' w'ith the strength of His 
Majesty’s forces in India. The officers and soldiers of the 
Rajas belong to military clans, which have distinguished 
themselves in the past. Their fibre is tough. Their spirit 
is indomitable. Their morale is unexcelled. The genius 
for generalship, the desire and ability to master tactics, are 
not wanting. The armies of the different Rajas vary in 
efficiency, but improvements are being made, and so long 
* See my “ India’s Fighters,” pp. 79-139. 
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as the British are willing to co-operate with the Indian 
Rulers I do not see why all the soldiers employed by the 
Rajas should not become as efficient and as well -equipped 
as their Imperial Service Troops, which are known to 
be as good as any body of soldiers belonging to any 
Power. 

The subjects of the Rajas number from seventy to eighty 
millions, according to whether or not certain States, like 
Nepal and Bhutan, are considered parts of Indian India, 
which, according to my estimate, has an area of 850,cx30 
square miles. This population has not been subjected to 
the provisions of a rigorous Arms Act, as the inhabitants of 
British India have been for more than a half-century. A 
considerable portion of it is descended from fighting stock, 
and much of it is familiar with the use of arms. I do not 
know of any unit of the British Empire, with the exception 
of British India, which can supply as many soldiers to fight 
for the Empire as can Indian India. 

We must not forget that some of the Indian Rulers are 
bound by treaty to aid the British in crises. But the deep 
attachment of the Rajas to the British Sovereign makes 
engagements almost superfluous. One need only cite the 
example of a Maharaja, who is over three-score-and-ten years 
of age, and that of another, who is still in his teens, coming 
to the front to fight for the King-Emperor. The presence 
of so many of the Rajas in the firing-line demonstrates 
that they are not only content with merely being “pro- 
tected,” but that they are eager to do all that they can 
to protect British liberties. 

The strength of the forces that the Indian Rulers can 
array against the common enemy, and the efficiency of their 
officers and men, largely depend upon what opportunities 
and what assistance the British give them to develop their’ 
military resources. My belief is that the readiness and 
enthusiasm with which the Rajas have contributed men and 
money during this crisis will revolutionize the military policy 
of the British* towards Indian India. I expect that in time 
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to come the Rajas will be able to place at the disposal of 
their King-Emperor armies’whose numerical strength and 
efficiency will daunt any foe, no matter how powerful. 

The term “ tributary ” cannot be applied indiscriminately 
to the Rajas. Many of the Indian Rulers do not pay tribute 
to the British. Some of them actually receive tribute from 
Others. 

If the European test of feudalism is applied to those who 
possess parts of Indian India, it will be found that very few 
of them are in possession of States which were conquered 
by the British and given to them. Portions of only a few 
States consist of territory bestowed upon them by the 
British- In one case a Maharaja has been given an estate, 
which docs not form a part of his State (Kapurtliala), and 
which yields revenue to him, but is not under his rule. If 
the word “ feudatory ” is not employed in the sense in which 
it is generally understood by the British, it should either be 
discontinued, or should never be used without an explana- 
tion as to what sort of feudal tenure it indicates. 

If English terms are at all to be applied to the Indian 
Rulers, I contend that they must be dignified phrases- 
Courtesy and expediency alike demand that. The very 
fact that the Indian Rulers are so situated that, no matter 
how deeply their susceptibilities may be wounded by the 
application to them of undignified terms, they cannot enter 
the public arena, or depute agents to espouse their cause, 
ought to be enough to influence those, who consider them- 
selves to be cultured, to refrain from consciously or 
unconsciously offending in this respect. 

Some persons may tell me that the phraseology to which 
I object has been designed, and is employed, merely to 
differentiate the Rajas and their States from the King- 
Emperor and British India. In this age of quick com- 
munication, and the popular press, who is so ignorant 
as to confuse any Raja with the King-Emperor? Who is 
so simple as to confuse the government of any Indian 
State with that of British India ? I cannot conceive 
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of any logic which would convince me that, in order 
to avoid confusion, it is necessary to apply objectionable 
terms to Indian Rulers, their Territories, and their 
Governments. 

Some persons jvould carry this policy of differentiation to 
such a length as to proscribe the use of such inoffensive 
English words as government, court, throne, crown, etc., 
in connection with Rajas. I certainly would prefer Indian 
terms that have the merit of dignity to derogatory English 
words. I, for one, make a practice Of using Indian terms 
of sovereignty wherever possible. 

It is not always practicable, however, to use in British 
and foreign publications, Indian term.s, for some of them 
are not generally understood. Let me give you an 
illustration. Some time ago an English w’riter used the 
term “Durbar” in place of Government ” in a popular 
London magazine. More than one reader puzzled over the 
word. The only meaning that it conveyed to persons who 
did not possess special opportunities was that of an Imperial 
assemblage, such as the Delhi Durbar. Not one of them 
knew that it is the policy, in certain circles, to avoid the 
use of the word “Government” in connection with the 
administration of an Indian Ruler. 

The proscription of English terms is liable to be con- 
sidered to be designed to lower the status of the Rajas ; 
and such a suspicion is likely to rouse a spirit which does 
not make for amity and good-will. If you grudge applying 
certain words to certain personages, they are likely to 
insist that those words to which they have every right 
shall be applied to them. One case in particular rises 
in my memory. The Agent of the British Govern- 
ment persisted in using the word “ Durbar ” in his com- 
munications addressed to the Raja to whose Court he was 
attached. The Indian Ruler suspected that offence was 
intended, and he consequently used the word “Govern- 
ment.” The British agent might have explained that he 
resorted to the expediency of restricting the word “Govern- 
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ment ” to the administration which employed him, and 
using the term “ Durbar” foe the Government of the Raja 
in order to make his meaning clear and to avoid much 
repetition of words. But once suspicion is aroused such 
points are not appreciated. The dictates of diplomacy are 
clear : avoid using expressions which are wrong, offensive, 
or even liable to be misinterpreted. 

I have devoted a large part of my paper to the discussion 
of terms. My excuse is that the subject is "of great impor- 
tance. • 

During recent years the use of many objectionable words 
and phrases has been discontinued in British India. For 
instance, the Government of India has issued instructions 
that the word “Native” should be avoided wherever 
possible. Reforms such as this need to be carried further. 
The practice of using the wowd “ rvative ” and other undig- 
nified terms in connection with Rajas should be stopped. 

II 

Happily, petty-mindedness does not govern the relations 
between the Rajas and the British. Generosity and good- 
will regulate their intercourse. 

Causes of irritation, however, arise. Nothing else could be 
expected, considering that most Indian States are surrounded 
by British- Indian territory, and that, in many cases, the 
villages of a State are interspersed with those under Briti.sh 
administration. But disputes about boundaries and about 
customs and e.xtradition, roads and bridges, irrigation canals, 
drainage, etc., are as a rule easily and satisfactorily adjusted. 
The reason for this is that the Rajas generally recognize the 
justice of the British claims. Even if they consider that their 
interests are adversely affected, they are willing to drop their 
contention in order to preserve friendly relations. There are 
times when Indian Rulers make concessions which involve a 
loss, believing that, by so doing, they will contribute towards 
the advancement of India in general or of the British Empire. 

It is my firm belief that the chance of irritationn arising 
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out of inter-governmental dispute would be greatly lessened 
if the machinery whereby such settlemertts are arranged 
were improved. At present the British Government acts 
both as a party to the dispute, and as an arbitrator. It 
conducts its investigations through its political agents and 
arrives at its decisions secretly ; not in open court. These 
are anomalies which are contrary to the spirit of our age. 
They should disappear. I hope that in the near future a 
commission consisting of British officials and eminent 
Indians, all men of proved worth and possessing, if possible, 
considerable judicial training, will be constituted to settle 
disputes that may arise between the British and the Rajas, 
and also between Rajas and Rajas. 

The proposal that I am making is by no means new. I 
am acquainted with the arguments that are tirged against 
it. It is contended that the Indian ‘members of a Joint 
Commission would form a clique and would always oppose 
their British associates, and would invariably side with the 
Rajas. 

Those who make such assertions do not know the char- 
acter of the eminent Indians who alone would be appointed 
to serve on such a commission. They fail to realize that, 
above all, they are men of conscience and honour who 
would decide the issues before them strictly on their merits. 
I refuse to believe that they would, in all circumstances, 
combine to oppose their British associates, in order that a 
Raja might be favoured, and an adverse decision rendered 
against the British. 

It is well-known that the British wish justice to prevail in 
any dispute that may arise between them and the Rajas. 
British rule in India is said to rest upon justice. That 
is the only foundation on which it can rest securely. The 
British claim has always been that they have tried to be 
absolutely just in dealing with the Indian Rulers. Justice 
has nothing to fear in an open court, and from men with 
judicial experience or sound common sense. The secret 
departmental ‘inquiries that are conducted in all circum- 
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stances cannot be justified in this age. They belong to the 
old order, and should be reserved for most exceptional cases. 

The question arises as to what Indians should be chosen 
to serve on such a Joint Commission. I should unhesita- 
tingly say that Indian statesmen who have distinguished 
.themselves as administrators in Indian States should be 
appointed. The number of such persons is constantly 
increasing. Some of them have been called upon to hold 
important offices in British India and in Whitehall. I am 
afraid that many Indians who only know British India and 

live in ignorance of Indian India, have failed to realize the 
wisdom of the policy of installing distinguished Indians 
from Indian India at the India Office to giv'c the benefit of 
their experience to the Secretary of State. I hope that 
before long such a representative will be introduced into 
the Council of the Gov’crnor*' General, I make these 
remarks incidentally. 'I'he point I w’ish to emphasize is 
that experienced persons who have distinguished themselves 
in the service of the Rajas, and, on account of their ability 
and integrity, have established for themselves an honour- 
able position in life and command great confidence, are 
av'ailable to act in co-operation with British Officials on a 
Commission to \vhich may be entrusted the duty of adjusting 
disputes in which Indian Rulers arc involved. 

Arguments could be put forward both for and against 
the wisdom of placing some of the Rajas on a Commission 
of this description. Their inclusion would lend dignity to 
the body and give it weight ; but the decisions that they 
would be called upon to make might cause complications 
for them. Even if it were deemed politically expedient to 
have Rajas on such a Commission it may be doubted if 
those who are best qualified among them to fill such an 
office could personally spare the time to discharge the 
duties that would devolve upon them as members of the 
Commission in addition to administering their States. 
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The Rajas as a rule are extremely busy personages. 
They are rulers in the real sense of the word, not monarchs 
who merely reign. Their duties are manifold. The col- 
lection and disbursement of revenue is carried on undef 
their watchful eye. Projects of public works, schemes for 
the improve.ment of agriculture, the expansion of industries 
and the exploitation of mines, forests, and other natural 
resources claim their attention. Tbe dispensing of justice 
in cases where serious crime or property of great value is 
involved requires their close scrutiny and sanction. The 
military department and the Army may be directly con- 
trolled by them. 

fn many States the public services have been so well 
organized that the Rajas have been freed from attending to 
routine matters ; but there, as elsewhere, the responsibility 
for good government ultimately rests on the Indian Ruler. 
If anything goes wrong the Raja is held responsible. 

Many of the Indian Rulers are filled with the desire to 
advance their subjects, and to do so without exposing the 
people to any risks that can be avoided. They do not 
spare themselves trouble, nor do they grudge time nor 
expense to work out projects and plans. They eagerly 
consult Indians and foreigners and travel far and wide to 
gather the wisdom that will conduce to the progress of 
their subjects. Wherever possible they add to legislative 
enactments and Government resolutions the force of their 
personal example to introduce social, religious, and other 
reforms. The consequence is that most of the Rajas have 
become centres of progress. To mention instances would 
be to make invidious distinctions, and it would also compel 
me to append a long list of names. But I speak from 
personal observation. 

I wish to lay emphasis on the point that the Rajas are as 
a rule busy personages, engrossed in administration and in 
initiating, remddelling, perfecting and carrying out scherpes 
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to uplift the people that Providence has entrusted to their 
care.. My reason for doing this is to try to banish the 
illusions which the people of the United Kingdom and 
other countries cherish concerning the Indian Rulers. 
They regard them as potentates who indulge in passion 
and pomp, and let underlings attend to the affairs of 
their States as best they may. Fables about their wealth 
and jewels, and about their dancing girls and concubines 
and Court favourites, fill the popular mind. 

I have had a better ‘opportunity than most persons to 
discover how difficult it is to make the British and the 
Western world in general realize that the majority of Rajas 
are serious-minded personages who spend most of their 
time and energy doing useful work for humanity. Time and 
again I have proposed to British and American editors who 
conduct publications that are rdad by the populace contri- 
butions dealing with the administrative life of the Rajas and 
the progress that they are making ; but in nearly every 
instance my suggestion has been over-ruled and I have 
been asked to contribute, instead, articles dealing with the 
pomp and pageantry of the Indian States. Had I chosen 
to do so, I could have filled a large portion of my literary 
life in responding to this demand. 

I know of many Indian Rulers who dislike to have a fuss 
made over the jewels and wealth that they have inherited. 

I particularly remember one such instance. 1 had re- 
ceived a request from an editor for an article dealing with 
the magnificence of the Rajas. I casually mentioned the 
matter to the Indian Ruler with whom I was staying at the 
time. My reference to splendour touched his tenderest 
susceptibilities. His Highness asked me if I had seen any 
signs of magnificence or extravagance about his person or 
about his place. I reflected, but I could not remember to 
have seen any. 

I admit that all the Rajas do not live such a simple life as 
you and I do. But the issue is not whether the Rajas do 
Of do not live in luxury. The point is that ’the mind of the 
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average Briton is so full of notions about their magnificence 
that he is oblivious of the serious side of their lives. 

I challenge anyone to say that the Rajas as a rule do not 
take their administrative functions very seriously, or that 
they shirk thejr gov'ernmental duties. Most Indian Rulers, 
powerful or petty, deriving large or small revenue, of the 
old or of the new school, work hard. Those who give 
themselves up to pleasure and let favourites manage the 
state are the exception. 

Some of them take great painsnvith their work. I can 
cite, from my personal knowdedge, instances of Indian 
Rulers who work most assiduously. I have seen some of 
them take up the routine of lifi; before the sun had risen 
far above the horizon and not lay aside the cares of state 
until near midnight, taking little time for meals and for 
physical exercise. I vcnlure to say that very few men, 
crowned or otherwise, devote more time or energy to their 
tasks than do these Rajas. 

These facts about the Indian Rulers have remained 
practically unknown in Britain. Even now they are under- 
stood by only a few persons. It appears to me, however, 
that matters are altering in this respect. The whole- 
hearted and unhesitating manner in which many of our 
Rajas have gone to the front has touched the Briton’s 
heart. His imagination has been captured by Maharaja 
Sir Pertab Singhji, who, in his old age, has fared forth to- 
France to die, if death awaits him, on the field of action,, 
fighting for the King-Emperor. One day last summer 
I was going out into the country on the top of a motor 
omnibus when I passed a cinematograph theatre on the 
outside wall of which was posted some pictures of 
notable personages. The portraits of the King and the 
Queen were there ; so, also, were those of the Duke of 
Connaught, Lord Kitchener, General French and Admiral 
Jellicoe. Among the group was a portrait of an Indian 
which was apparently meant to be a likeness of the 
Maharaja- Regent of Jodhpur. I might have haid some 
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difficulty in recogniang His Highness, but the remarks of 
the men and women who were riding on the omnibus would 
not have left me unenlightened for long. They all knew 
that it was “ Sir Pertab’s.” 

The other Indian Rulers who have come .to fight have 
also won the Briton’s admiration. The gifts of the Indian 
Rulers have moved him deeply. The rush of soldiers in the 
employ of the Rajas and of the Government of India to 
check the Teutonic tide that was steadily advancing coast- 
wards has aroused enthu€iasm. 

As a consequence, the British are beginning to realize 
that the Rajas are men of fie'sh and blood, possessing fine 
physiques and expert military knowledge, loyally attached to 
the King-Emperor, and willing and eager to fight for him. 

If the average Briton had been a well-informed indivi- 
dual, and had not so ' short a Inemory, he would have 
grasped these facts long ago. Our Rajas have fought 
before this, and on m^iny occasions in the past have 
rendered great service to Britain. 

In my childhood I listened to tales of what our Sikh 
Rajas did to save the day for the British at the time of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. Later these stories were confirmed by the 
histories that I read. 

Some of our Rajas fought in the Tirah campaign. One 
of them was wounded. 

Again, at the time of the Boxer trouble in China, three 
Rajas accompanied the expeditionary force, and saw 
active service in the Celestial Empire. I have been told 
that one of them insisted that Indian Rulers should be 
given the opportunity to go to China* at that time. He 
went to Simla and asked the Viceroy and Governor-General 
to allow him to accompany the forces that were being sent. 
He was told gently but firmly that his life was too valuable 
to be thus risked on foreign service. But the Maharaja 
was obdurate. He declared that he would sit on the 
steps of' the Viceregal Lodge until the Viceroy gave him 
the desired permission, and he got it ! • ' 
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The campaigns in which the Rajas took part on pre^ 
vious occasions, or to which they contributed men and 
money, however, were fought far away from Britain. 
The havoc wrought by the present war is almost within 
sight of the Strand. Most Britons realize the deadly peril 
of the Prussian ambitions, although I am afraid the con.- 
scriptionists would have us believe that they do not. It is 
only natural, in these circumstances, that the gallantry of Sir 
Pertab Singh and the other Rajas who have been or are at 
the front and the munificence of the Indian Rulers should 
have made a more direct appeal to their emotions. They are 
beginning to feel that the Rajas are not phantoms, but living 
men upon whose aid the British Kmpire can count in its 
hour of peril. They are as yet too busy to realize that 
these fighters, during normal times, are wise and beneficent 
Rulers, and that the Rajan, who, for one reason or other, 
have not been able personally to fight for the King- 
Emperor, are great and capable administrators. But the 
Briton has become better educated than he ever was before 
in respect of the Rajas, and I hope that his education will 
not stop at its present point. I trust tjiat in course of 
time the illusion which hid the administrative importance 
of the Rajas under a cloak of magnificence will disappear. 

IV 

The war has shown the folly of those who entertained 
doubts about the loyalty of individual Rajas. It is generally 
recognized that the Germans counted upon these suspicions, 
and that they expected that when the crucial moment 
arrived, the disaffected Rajas would rally to the Kaiser’s 
standard, and sweep the British out of Hindustan, or at 
least so complicate matters that Britain would not be able 
to go to the assistance of France and Belgium, because her 
hands would be tied with a revolution in India. It is 
regrettable to glance back and recall that the press in these 
Isles and in India were not above giving currency to silly 
rumotfrs regarding the attitude of certain Indian Rulers on 
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more than one occasion before the beginning of the war. 
Happily, however, the rally of the Rajas to the British Flag 
during this time of stress has left no ground for fear, no 
room for doubt. 

The present war has rendered a great service to Britain 
and to Indian India by revealing the true attitude of the 
Rajas towards the British. Some persons may say that the 
loyalty of the Indian Rulers, as a body, was never doubted. 
That is quite true. But to most Britons the enthusiastic 
friendship displayed by the Rajas at this juncture has come 
as a surprise, and as a very pleasant surprise. I believe that,, 
when the present operations are brought to a successful issue 
by our united arms, a new spirit of co-operation will pervade 
the British-Inclian officials and the Rajas. 

I, for one, confidently expect that this spirit will effect 
important changes in the Brftish policy towards the 
Rajas. 

I have already mentioned two respects in which there 
is need for a change. I allude to my remarks concerning 
the advisability of giving a much freer hand to the Rajas 
in the development of their military resources than they 
have had in the past ; and to the creation of a board of 
arbitration to settle disputes between the British and Rajas, 
and Rajas and Rajas. 

In another particular the British policy towards the 
Indian Rulers needs modification. I refer to the policy of 
isolating one from another. When it was first designed 
and enforced, it was no doubt as necessary as the policy of 
greatly restricting the military powers of the Rajas. At 
that time the British could not afford to take any chances 
lest the Indian Rulers might combine against them. But 
fortunately we live under altered conditions. Nowit has been 
established beyond cavil that the Rajas are not desirous of 
breaking away*from the British. On the contrary, they are 
eager to shed their blood to prove their devotion to the King- 
Emperor. I once asked an Indian Ruler who was suspected 
of being disloyal to the British to explain the why and where- 
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fore of the suspicion. He replied that the imbecility of those 
who manufactured scares was at the bottom of the whole 
trouble. On being pressed, he added that were not his politi- 
cal enemies utter fools they would at least give him credit for 
having brains enough to recognize the futility of cherishing 
revolutionary ideas. The disaffection of a Raja in this day. 
and age is unthinkable. All the Indian Rulers with whom 
I have had the privilege of conversing, without a single 
exception, haye impressed me as being desirous of strength- 
ening the ties that bind them to the British. I can conceive 
of occasions when disputes may arise between two sets of 
administrators, but I cannot conceive of disloyalty to the 
British on the part of a Raja. The necessity that existed 
for completely isolating the Rajas from one itnother has 
therefore disappeared. 

Modern requirements dtSmand that this political practice, 
which is not necessary for the safety of British rule in India, 
shall be at least largely modified. All purely technical 
business between neighbouring States, such as that pertain- 
ing to the extradition of criminal.s, should be carried on 
without the intervention of the British . Agent, thereby 
saving time and inconvenience. It is a libel upon the Rajas 
to say that they would quarrel if they dealt directly with each 
other. Almost without e.xception they are men of peace 
and shrewd statesmen. In cases where the British have 
already relaxed the policy of isolation, the direct interchange 
of summonses, writs, etc., has not resulted in any serious 
trouble. 

The time has come to carry these reforms to their logical 
end. 

The isolation of the Rajas from one another is hindering 
the progress of Indian India. Different Indian Rulers are 
making different experiments. They ought to be able to 
confer with one another and to compare notes, to benefit 
from the experience of one another, to save themselves the 
trouble, expense and loss of time involved in trying schemes 
which* hav6 failed, and in working out plans which have 
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already been perfected. At present such information travels 
about in an indirect manner, atid much time and detail is 
lost in the process. It would be infinitely better if friendly 
meetings were to be held periodically at which Rajas could 
confer with one another on matters pertaining to the 
progress of their States and subjects. > 

There is also much need for the Rajas and high British 
officials to meet annually or oftener, to learn from one 
another how best to promote the interests of the people 
entrusted to their care. * Private interviews serve this pur- 
pose at present ; but their limitations are fully recognized 
by all those who are experienced in such matters. 

I would also urge upon the British nation, and upon 
British Colonials, the necessity of utilizing the wisdom and 
experience of the Rajas. Representative Indian Rulers 
should have a place in the Imperial Conference. To my 
mind, the organization that controls the destinies of the 
Empire from London will never be complete until Rajas 
are represented in it. 

If Britons could only realize it, they have no stauncher 
friends than the Rajas. The Indian Rulers have shown 
every desire to co-operate with the British. They have 
helped the British to fight the anarchical movement which 
of late has taken root in British India. They have come 
forward with one accord to fight Britain’s battles. They 
have surrendered and are surrendering cherished privileges 
so that Imperial communications and other Imperial neces- 
sities may not suffer. Such friends deserve warm gratitude, 
and they should be given every opportunity to develop all 
the resources which they possess in men and material 
wealth. 

1 have put before you a few suggestions. In the time at 
my disposal I could not give you statistics or essential facts 
appertaining to Indian India and its Rajas ; these have 
been set forth in my work, “The King’s Indian Allies : 
The Rajas and their India,” shortly to be issued, to which 
those interested may refer. I have, however, sought 
* VOL. vlil. D 
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to direct your attention to points which need the most 
earnest, the most careful- consideration of all those who 
have the well-being of India and of the Empire at heart. 
My proposals are made in no dogmatic spirit. They 
are suggestions which may serve to elicit interesting 
discussion. 
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DISCUSSION ON ‘THE FORECxOING PAPER 

A MKETiNG of the East India Association was held at Caxton Hall, 
■Westminster, S.W., on Monday, November 15, rQi 5 > which a paper 
was read by Saint Nihal Singh, Esq., entitled “Indian India and its 
Rajas ; Their Relations with the Kritish.” Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Young- 
husband, K.C.I.E., i.L.D, (Hon.), occupied the chair, and the following ladies 
and gentlemen, amongst others, were j^resent ; Sir Roland K. Wilson, 
Bart., Sir Krishna (i. Gupta, tc.c.s.i., Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb, K.c.s.i., 
C.I.E., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e.. Sir Frederic Lely, 
K.c.i.E., C.S.I., Sir Robert I^ulton, ll.d., Mr. C. E. Buckland, C.I.E., Mirza 
Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.i., T. H. S. Biddulph, c.i.i:., Mr. J. G. Gumming, C.I.E., 
Mr. Alexander Porteous, c.i.e., Mr. J. B. Pennington, General F. H. 
Tyrrell, Colonel A. S. Roberts, I>ady Grierson, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. West, 
Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Mrs. White, Mrs. Fitzroy Mundy, Miss Edith 
Bashford, Mrs. and Miss Hastings, Mrs. Garling Drury, Miss Bromhead, 
Mrs. Kinnier-Tarte, Mr. Massey, Mr. A. Bruce- Joy, Mr. M. Zahuruddin, 
Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mr. R. P. Wilder, Mrs. Hall Simpson. Mr. Sampurara 
Singh, The Rev. Mr. Macinnes, Miss Webster, Mr. and Mrs. James 
McDonald, Miss Powell, Mr. J. D. Nicholson, Mr. Colman P. Hyman, 
Mr. Eric Hope, Mr. J. Chalmers, Mr. G. Mansukhani, Mrs. Geering, Mr. 
C. E. Goument, Mr. M. T. Khaderbhoy, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. B. N. 
Bhose, Miss Hopley, Mr. G. T. Miller, Mrs. Presbury, Mr. K. H. Ramayya, 
Mr. D. Keith, Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Sen, Mr. D. G. Singh, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Lupton, Mr. S. M. Dikshit, Mr. M. Hassanally, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Westbrook, Mr. Hormusji Dubash, Captain and Mrs. Bane, Mr. W. 
Hawkins, Miss Parkes, Miss Ross, Mr. Syud Hossain, Mr. J. S. Cotton, 
Mr. E. A. Craven, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. E. H. Hare, Mr. C. K. Poliak, 
Mrs. Hewitt, Dr. Abdul Majid, Mr. J. Gordon, Mr. M. Shafi, Mr. D. M. 
Lala, Mr. F. H. P. Latham, Mrs. Greathed, Mrs. Collis, Mrs. Chaplin, 
Mrs. Little, Miss Gwynne, Mr. B. B. Varma, Miss Gearon, and Dr. John 
Pollen, C.I.E., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman called upon the lecturer to read his paper, and the 
lecture was then read. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I do not tjiink 'there "is any 
sut>Ject upon which , it is more difficult to generalize than upon the subject 
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of the relations of the Ruling Chiefs of India with the British Government, 
because their States present such an extraordinary variety ; 'and it is not 
until you come into actual contact with them that you reaUze how great 
that variety is. There is variety in the populations of these States, which 
number several hundreds, although I do not now recollect the exact 
number. There is variety of race, and variety of religion* You have 
States like Hyderabad, with over 1 1,000,000 of people, and you have small 
States upon the frontier with only a few hundreds of inhabitants. You 
have States ruled by Hindoos with the majority of inhabitants Muhamma- 
dan, and you have States ruled by a Muhammadan with the majority of 
inhabitants Hindoo. So that it is exceedingly difificult to generalize, and 
on the very first point on which generalization was attempted in the paper, 
the question of the title Which should be given to them, he knew of an 
instance where the title “ Raja was used with reference to a Chief and he 
very much objected to it, saying that what he liked to be called was a 
Thum.** That sliows the difficulty ; but, on the other hand, there are 
some cases in which we can generalize, and one of these is that every one 
of these rulers owes his position as a ruler of the State to the fact that he 
is the legitimate successor of his predecessor, and that fact is due to the 
presence and authority of the Brftish Government in India. (Hear, hear.) 

I will tell you how that works out in j^raclice from my own experience 
with one of these lesser States now directly under the influence of the 
British Government, but which when I visited it was entirely independent. 
At that time it was ruled by a Chief — it was a little State on the very far 
outskirts of the Himalayas — who led a precarious existence by raiding his 
neighbours. He inhabited a very remote valley of the Himalayas, and he 
thought the Universe consisted of that valley and three other valleys, one 
inhabited by the Emperor of China, and the other by the Emperor of 
Russia, and the third by the Queen of England. That was what he con- 
sidered the Universe consisted of, and of course of those four he considered 
himself the Chief. He had come on to the throne by murdering his mother 
and throwing his father over a precipice, and poisoning his two brothers ; 
but he had still one half-brother remaining, and when I asked the local 
Mr. Asquith why this brother was allowed to remain, he said the only 
reason was that he was such a fool. However, it so happens that the 
Chief of those times is now an exile, and for the last twenty- five years this 
fool of a half-brother has been ruling the State. That was my first 
experience of these rulers. My second experience was in another State, 
close by, of an old Chief who had seventeen sons, and he died rather 
suddenly, and within a fortnight of his death there were only four sons 
left The elder son had fled to us in British territory to ask our support, 
and amongst others I was sent up to support him. With this he succeeded 
in establishing himself as ruler of that State. During the time that I was 
with him he one day pointed out to me one of the remaining three brothers, ' 
and asked me if I had any objection to his murdering his brother. I said ; 

Well, it was not exactly within my duties to give authority for the murder 
of brothers of Chiefs.” He said: ‘*The fact is that if I do not murder 
him he will murder me,*' And so it turned out, .that^.brother did, in Tact, 
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murder him, and we had to undertake that Chitral Expedition to establish 
the present ruler of ChitraK ^ 

I have given these few instances just tb show what in many cases would 
be the result if there were not some over-authority to recognize and 
authorize the legitimate heir to succeed on the death of the predecessor ; 
and it is one of the fundamental facts which must be taken into account 
in considering the relationship between the British Government and the 
Chiefs of India. Each Chief owes his position and his security against rivals 
to the over-authority of the British Government. That is, I think, one way 
in which wc can generalize. Another way in which we can generalize is 
this, that in our relationship with the Chiefs of India we cannot possibly 
be too considerate or exercise too much courtesy. It has been my ex- 
perience throughout that whenever we have shown courtesy it has been 
invariably responded to with the utmost cordiality. (Hear, hear.) We 
secure not only the respect of the Chiefs, but also very often their sincere 
affection. 

Before I ask other speakers to take part in the discussion, I should like 
to say how very much we in England appreciate the enthusiastic loyalty 
which has been shown by the Chiefs of India in this the greatest crisis of 
our time. (Hear, hear, and. applause.) ^ When this great War came on 
there was not the slightest hesitation on their part. From the first, the 
Chiefs came forward and instantly gave their support to the British Govern- 
ment. Those who knew them were sure that this would be the case. As 
the lecturer has said, this was not everywhere recognized, but certainly 
now in England we all do see that, and we are highly grateful for what has 
been done by the Chiefs, who have acted up to their highest reputation. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bidduuph said that he had spent many years in intimate relation 
with Indian States, and he thought the remarks of the lecturer should 
commend themselves to all who were interested in Indian States. As to the 
qualifications and abilities of the rulers to manage their own affairs, he 
could certainly bear witness in some cases to extraordinary talent for that. 
There was one typical instance he perhaps might quote — namely, the 
Maharajah of Bikaner, who was a most successful ruler ; he knew of no 
man with a better knowledge of business, and who knew exactly what he 
wanted, and how things should be managed. Then there were others, of 
course; there was His Highness of Gwalior, and His Highness the Nizam, 
and His Highness of Mysore, just to select a few generally who had done 
great credit to the instruction and education they had received, some of 
them from one of the Chiefs' colleges where excellent public school 
manners and customs had been introduced. 

Then as to the military forces, he would like to say their number was not 
in any way limited by the desire of the State concerned. Each was most 
anxious to supply all they possibly could. It was a question of means, and 
he personally knew of a State where, in spite of representations that the 
numbers of troops kept up for the purpose of Imperial service were more 
than the resources of the State could stand, every opposition^ was rg^ised to 
suggestions of a reduction, and although they were speeding more money 
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than they ought to have been doing, they preferred this to diminishing 
their loyal contribution or lowering the prestige {izzai) of the State. 

Then in regard to the Chairman^s reference to the question of courtesy, 
that was a point on which he had always laid the greatest stress. Courtesy 
and good manners in relation to their Indian subjects was a matter of the 
greatest importance — (hear, hear) — because there were no other people he 
knew who had suc'h a keen appreciation of etiquette. That applied even 
down to the servants, who all had their little ways and manners of etiquette. 
It was a point which should be carefully studied by all young officers who 
were brought into contact with Indians of any class. The Indian treated 
us with all his details of courtesy and etiquette, and it behoved us to treat 
them in the same way, exactly as they, with their extreme etiquette, treated 
us, and all young officers should have that ffict instilled more or less into 

them when they first joined the Service. 

Mr. Sampuram Singh said that the question referred to in the lecturer’s 
paper was a more or less psyschological one; the term '‘native” was 
never regarded by any nation as in any way derogatory, but there were 
words which in course of time became degenerated from their ordinary 
usage, and thus had to be removed. 

With regard to the question ^f courtesy, he was of opinion that they 
were accustomed to too much of it, and became in certain ways too artifi- 
cial. The Englishman, on the contrary, was more inclined to be too curt, 
but the Englishman’s curt “How do you do?” often meant a good deal 
more than appeared on the surface. 

The lecturer had also dealt with the important subject of the question of 
a Commission to deal with disputes between the Rajas or the Rajas and 
the Government. This was a i3oint which had been exhaustively dealt 
with by many thinkers, and although the suggestions were, to his mind, 
capable of improvement, he did not quite agree with the idea of a per- 
manent Commission ; because, in his opinion, the relations between the 
Rajas and the British Government were diplomatic relations, and as such 
could not very easily be brought before such a Court. He thought they 
might have a kind of Constitution established on certain rules, by which 
those delicate questions might be settled. Then, again, it might happen 
that the Indian members of the suggested body might form a clique in 
opposing the British members. It had pained him very much indeed to 
find that that kind of impasse had already arisen in a certain instance with 
regard to such a body formed for the purpose of dealing with the question 
of Universities. There should certainly not be any suggestion of such 
cliques being possible where such friendly relations existed as between the 
Indian and British peoples. 

Regarding the question of the Rajas taking part in politics, he thought 
that was a question which required very careful thinking out. They should 
beware of not falling into the old fallacy of thinking too much of them 
selves. 

In concluding, he wished to say that on the subject of the Rajas having 
done wjiat tljey had done in connection with the Expeditionary Forces, 
and the great sacrifices they had made, they ought not to forget the 
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jects of those Rajas, who were the persons who had really enabled such 
great deeds to be done. 

The Chairman : I will now call on Sir Krishna Gupta, who has had 
great administrative experience in India, and who has also sat as a member 
of the Secretary of State’s Council here in England. 

Sir Krishna Gupta said he did not pretend to have any great know- 
ledge of Indian States ; he had been to several of thorn, and had friends 
amongst the Chiefs, and he had had some official connection with a group 
of small Indian States, but not with any of the bigger States. The lecturer 
had been at some pains to try and find out a term which might be unob- 
Jectionably applied to the Chiefs of Indian States, but he, did not think he 
had succeeded very well, as the term “ Raja ” would not cover a Muham- 
adan ruler ; for instance, ibe Nizam of Hyderabad would hardly like 
being called a Raja. Then, again, the word Raja had become a sort of 
title which was given to many persons who had no sort of territorial 
sovereignty. The expression used by the Chairman seemed to him to be 
the least objectionable. 

With regard to the (juestion of the relation of the British Government 
with the various Indian States, the discussion had been confined to a 
disquisition on courtesy. I'eople in this country were so courteous to one 
another, that the fact tiiat so much emphasis was ])ut upon it showed that 
everything was not quite all right in India regarding the relations of 
Europeans and Indians. (Hear, hear.) The main question of the paper 
in which he was interested had reference to tiie appointment of a body to 
render assistance to the Government in regard to disputes between them 
and the Indian States, "fhe question was not free from difficulty, but a 
proper solution of it was very necessary ; because, as things were, it was 
causing some irritation amongst the various Chiefs. The present procedure 
was open to the objection that it was more or less one-sided. The final 
decision must, of course, always rest with the Central Authority, but he did 
not think it would be amiss if it had the advice of such a body as was 
suggested by the lecturer, in order to enable it to arrive at a proper 
decision. 

F'inally, with regard to the value of the military services rendered by the^ 
Chiefs, he would like to say what a good thing it would be if the armies 
they maintained were brought to a state of efficiency so as to enable them 
to take part in the wars of the Empire. In some of the Indian States there 
existed armies that seemed to be doing nothing except eating their own 
heads off, as it were, with ennui. All this whs good material, and could 
be made available for use throughout the Empire. India was determined 
to help the Empire in every way — (hear, hear) — and had given expression 
to that determination, but unfortunately the people were not able to fully 
put that determination into practice ; that was not their fault, and it rested 
with the British Government to find a suitable outlet. There was no 
dearth of men in India, and there was undoubtedly a great willingness on 
their part to do everything to help the Empire in the present great struggle. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir Frederic Lely said he had much appreciated the pap^r, *the excel- 
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lence of its tone and its evident sincerity. The lecturer gave some time to 
the discussion of the use and disuse of certain words, and as they all knew 
words carelessly used might become political forces, especially with a sensi- 
tive people like Indians. He agreed as to the word ‘‘native/’ because 
logically it was not an accurate phrase to apply; there were natives in every 
country, therefore it would be necessary to be more explicit. Certainly, 
with regard to India, the most convenient form to use would be “Indian ” 
alone. He would object, however, to the use of the phrase “Indian 
Stale,’* because that carried with it an implication that the rest of India was 
not Indian. As a matter of fact, the Indian peoples had a greater part in 
legislation in British India than they had in any Native State. 

As to the statement regarding the policy of the Government of India 
being to isolate the Chiefs from one another,^ he thought the very reverse 
was the case. One of the corner-stones of the policy of the Government 
of India had been the establishment of special schools and colleges for 
the sons of ruling Chiefs, in order to bring the young men together and 
make them friends with each other, and thus give them in after-life 
memories such as bound together English boys who had been to English 
public schools. What had militated against common friendship was the 
old traditions of the Rajas themselves. He knew of one case of two 
adjoining Native States where the two peoples were homogeneous, and were 
ruled over by two Chiefs who had reigned for nearly fifty years, each in his 
State, and yet these two old gentlemen had never in all that time 
spoken to each other. That was the kind of thing which had existed 
generally throughout the last generation. It was mainly a question of 
etiquette, but he was glad to see it was gradually passing away — largely as 
a result of the policy of the Government of India. 

A gentleman in the audience said he had recently attended a certain 
lecture at which the statement had been made that when Peers were 
sent out to India on important duties they were considered a greater 
success than members of the Civil Service, and he would like to know if 
the Chairman could tell him what was the reason for such a state of things. 

The Chairman said he could not quite answer the question put to him 
as to why Peers were more popular in India than Civil servants. He did 
not know whether that actually was the case or not, but in any event it 
hardly applied to the subject before them. He would therefore now call 
on the lecturer to make a few observations in reply to the various criticisms 
which had been passed. 

The Lecturer, in reply, said he was much disappointed in not having 
elicited much discussion on the subject, which was certainly a debatable 
one. He would pass over the favourable comments and deal with the few 
objections which had been taken. Some of the speakers said they did not 
agree that the term “ Raja was suitable to apply to certain Indian rulers, 
but if they looked again at the paper they would see he had merely used 
that as a generic expression, and not as a term to be applied indiscrimin- 
ately to individuals. He could not agree with Sir Frederic Lely’s reasoning, 
that the Presidencies and Provinces of British India were more Indian than 
the “Indian StSites themselves. He thought a State ruled by an Indian 
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is certainly entitled to be called an Indian State. Although he was aware^ 
that in some cases they did not possess the legislative rights possessed by 
British Indian subjects, yet the Indian States were ruled by Indians from 
top to bottom. The concessions made to Indians, when analyzed, were 
very small ; they had no power over the public purse, and had very little 
power of initiating legislation, and when they tried to initiate measures of a 
progressive nature, such efforts were invariably blocked ; but he looked 
forward with hope to the political development of British India after 
the war. 

With reference to the question of armies, raised by Sir Krishna Gupta, 
he found that in some of the States he visited great steps were being taken 
to bring those armies np to modern standards, but it must be remembered 
that the opportunities of the# Rajas were very limited. 

As to Air. Sampuram Singh’s remarks regarding disputes between 
Indians and British, he did not wish to set up a judicial body which 
declared all Bills which oiTended against certain monopolies as unconstitu- 
tional. He suggested the type of body referred to by Sir Krishna Gupta. 

As to the question of isolation referred to by Sir Frederic Lely, he, 
apparently, had not understood he referred only to political isolation, and 
not isolation of personal relationship ; they all knew the Rajas intermarried 
and went about from one State to another, to participate in ceremonies and 
other social functions, and he was very glad to see that certain checks 
which had recently been devised to curtail their liberties were not now in 
operation. 

As to the question of the Chiefs’ Colleges, as an educational experiment, 
he was of opinion that they were more or less of a failure so far as higher 
education was concerned, but he hoped the scheme now on foot at Delhi, 
to give higher education to the Rajas, would be more successful. He felt 
sure that as education advanced, and the Rajas became imore liberal- 
minded, such unfortunate instances — which were of an exceptional charac- 
ter — as some speakers had pointed out would become more and more 
things of the past- India was not the only country where discord existed, 
as was evidenced by the present terrible struggle in Europe. The separate 
States in Europe ordinarily were able to transact their own business with- 
out fighting, and he was sure similar things could be done in India without 
outside intervention. Indian rulers had no objection to our authority so 
long as it was courteously exercised. In conclusion he wished to thank 
them very much for the very kind reception they had accorded to him. 

On the motion of Sir Roland Wilson a very hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the lecturer for his paper, and also to the Chairman for his 
admirable conduct in the chair- 

The Chairman suitably replied, remarking that in his opinion their 
chief thanks should be to the lecturer for his very carefully prepared paper. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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IMPRESSIONS OP' PERSIA AND 
MESOPOTAMIA 

By J. C. Rooml: 

To sit at the feet of Sadi and Plafiz and then to visit 
Persia is to court the gi*eat disillusionment. Persia of 
the poets is poles apart from the Persia of reality. My 
disillusionment came in 1907 when one fair morning I 
set sail from Bombay. The chapter of disappointment 
began no sooner than the Tatj Mahal Hotel had faded 
from view. 

The British India steamer plunged into the heart 
of the monsoon and there were many on board who 
heaved a sigh of relief, when, after four stormy days, 
Karachi loomed into view. The respite from bad weather 
was, however, temporary. Before the Kasara resumed 
its voyage, Captain Chappell, the commander of the 
vessel, tore warned me of a stormy voyage to Muscat, 
and his forecast was literally true. 

The coast-line of Persia, when it became visible, gave 
no tantalizing glimpses into Elysian bowers. On the 
contrary, they seemed to suggest the Forbidden Land. 
For miles there was not a vestige of vegetation or sign of 
human habitation ; the seaports conveyed the suggestion 
of man’s effort to create trade and cities where Nature 
intended there should be a waste. One could not help 
thinking that if* the dreary wilderness stretching out before 
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him was Persia, then the anxiety of the Persians regarding 
the independence of their country was emotion thrown 
away. 

The elements conspired again when I was about to 
set foot on Persian soil for the first time. , The rain came 
down in torrents, and when, after nearly three hours on 
a country boat, I found myself looking across a stretch 
of water at the port of Bushire from the quarantine island, 
Bushire gave no promise of a paradise of poets. On 
closer aquaintance, it proved a picturesque town ; an 
old-world town of quaint one-storeyed buildings, narrow, 
uneven, and tortuous lanes. From a distance, the 
buildings inexplicably took one, in imagination, to some 
ancient Greek town, (^ne of them, situated on a pro- 
tuberance of the land, might have been the temple. But 
for the symbols of frade, the* steamers lying some miles 
out at sea, Bushire might have been a city of the past 
thrown up by some seismic disturbance. 

Apparently the streets were never intended for any 
wheeled traffic as they rose and fell with whimsical sudden- 
ness. Mules and donkeys carried both men and their 
chattels from one part of the town to another. To ask 
for the address of an hotel was to excite ridicule. 

Bushire, however, was not without its picturesque spots. 
The bazaar was a cameo of the East. Mohamed 
Hosein, the piece-goods merchant and philosopher, who 
swindled veiled ladies with a smile, palming off cheap 
German prints for good English cloth, was a reliable 
cicerone and a keen politician to boot. One could sit 
for hours at his shop with legs dangling over the footpath , 
of the bazaar and watch Persian humanity haggling over 
the price of cloth, or buying bread, good wholesome bread 
and meat, at a baker’s shop next door. 

It was Mohamed * Hosein’s suggestion, that in order to 
see Persia, one should see it in company with a Persian, 
and it proved, in my case, a valuable suggestion. The 
Persian who became my guide, philosopher; and friend. 
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jjroved himself a man of great resources, but he regarded 
me at first with suspicion- It was only when he was 
convinced that I had no political ambitions in Persia that 
he took me under his care. A foreigner in Persia was, 
in those days, rather closely watched by the Consulates, 
and my guide, a merchant who travelled about a great 
deal in Southern Persia, was rather a political bigot and 
did not relish the idea of attracting the attention of the 
Consuls. 

Anyway, my knowledge of Persian was a recommenda- 
tion as far as he was concerned and he consented, after 
certain preliminaries, to allow me to accompany him. He 
placed two mules at my disposal and we started for 
Shiraz, For a journey full of incidents, the journey to 
Shiraz was a memorable one. There were, however, no 
encounters with highway fobbers, probably because we 
travelled not as. merchants but as men of modest means. 
Not even the Tangistani tribesmen out of Bushire thought 
it worth their while to waylay our petty caravan. Once 
across the plain of the south, a new Persia stood revealed, 
a Persia of towering mountains and precipitous ascents. 
How the mules negotiated some of these steep mountainous 
paths was a marvel. 

If Bushire was a desert, Shiraz proved to be a paradise. 
Nature seemed to have made generous amends at Shiraz for 
its niggardliness in the plains of the south. On a moon-lit 
night, the nightingale still trills its passionate song in the 
gardens of the valleys of Shiraz, as it did when Hafiz 
caugh^ its mystic note. There are no taverns, but the 
wine of Shiraz still flows freely and tempts as it did in the 
days of Sadi the preacher and the heretic. 

It is in Shiraz, probably more than in any other town, 
jthat one realizes how time has stood still as far as Persia is 
concerned. It is in Shiraz that the Persian exhibits at its 
best the decorum of the East. It was at a masAa-ara, an 
asseitibly of poets, in Shiraz that I had an opportunity of 
gauging’ the' popularity of the Persian poets of old. About 
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thirty Persians in the assembly had come to the meeting to 
recite their verses and there were as many critics present. 
One of the latter expressed surprise at hearing of the 
popularity of Omar Khayyam in the West. According to 
him, the author of the Rubaiyat was only a minor Persian 
poet. What was amazing was not the familiarity of the 
critics and the poets with the works of their old poets, but 
the ease with which, even men who did not concern them- 
selves with literature, quoted verses from Sadi, Hafiz, and 
other great poets of the country. 

From Shiraz to Kermanshah, the journey was uneventful. 
The villages on the way were interesting, but more or less 
monotonous, in their architectural similarity, and they were 
all shrouded in the squalor of poverty. Kermanshah was 
only another Bush ire with but slight differences. 

If the dream of the charms df Persia is shattered by the 
reality, the disappointment is tempered by the vision of 
Shiraz, but in Mesopotamia the disillusionment is com- 
plete. The glory of Bagdad has vanished like a dream, 
and the greatness of Babylon exists only in crumbling 
ruins. To add to the traveller’s cup of sorrow, thfi climatic 
conditions make life a burden. As a centre of trade, 
Bagdad, we found, was a city of considerable importance, 
but in other respects it did not come up to expectations. 
Even from an architectural point of view, Bagdad bore no 
evidence of the wealth of the Abbasid Khalifs. The 
buildings were not the palaces of the days of Haroun-el- 
Reschid that I expected to find. The bazaars were, how- 
ever, still struggling against the ingress of new ideas and 
maintaining some of their glamour of romance. The 
shopkeepers also followed methods of barter and observed 
customs which must have existed in the days of the 
Khalifs. In some quarters, the hand of the town-planner 
had evidently been busy and there was some attempt at 
road-building. In other quarters, where the houses Stood 
' as they stood at the beginning of Bagdad probably, it was 
possible to find a/ setting for the tales, of the\ Arabian 
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Nights. Seen from a distance, Bagdad, with its domes and 
minarets, still suggested a city of mystery. Even in 1907, 
the growing trade of the city was f^ist changing the mode 
of life of the people. The existence of what in the days of 
the East India, Company were known in India as Europe 
shops, indicated the Bagdad of the future. Whether it 
will ever cease to be what it is — a city of pilgrims, and con- 
sequently a sanitary danger-remains to be seen. My 
Syrian host in Bagdad, however, expected to see the city 
transformed in his life-time into at least a rival of Smyrna. 
But he was equally optimistic of the future of the whole of 
Lower Mesopotamia. 

The country along the banks of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, as seen from the deck of a Lynch steamer, was, 
however, as unlike the granary of the world as possible. 
Howling wilderness on the ‘one side, and desolate tracts of 
land, with here and there date-groves, on the other, 
extended as far as the eye could reach. It was in the 
summer months that I saw Bagdad and Lower Mesopo- 
tamia, and I was told that it was in the cold weather only 
that Mesopotamia appeared at its best. * I was, however, 
glad when I arrived at Basra, and shortly afterwards left for 
Karachi. 
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THE ELECTIONS OF 1915 

(T ranslation) 

Twice in 1915 have the Hellenic people been called upon 
to decide whether Hellas ought, in so far as she is able, to 
take part in this world-wide war, or to keep out of it, so far 
as she is able to do it. If we consider the magnitude of 
the present conflict, and how continuously it is extended 
every day all the world over, the actual resources of Hellas 
— whether participating in, or keeping out of it — are such 
as to engage serious consideration. Participating in the 
war, Hellas would have to contribute to the common cause 
her financial, military, and moral quotas. If she is to keep 
aloof, she must make sure that she will always be able to 
do so as far as she wishes. In February, 1915, the possi- 
bilities for her participation had been diminished, whereas 
in the autumn of 1914 she had every possibility in her 
hands. From February to September abstention was a 
matter within her control, but after September all possibility 
of abstention began to fail her ; for this war, as we have 
already affirmed, is a vast conflagration gaining daily in 
intensity and development. 

Hence it is now being realized, on all sides, that it is no 
longer in our power to remain neutral. 

This opinion is expressed in the official publication of 
this (the Socialist) Party, dated October 9, 1915, pointing 
out how “ it was highly probable that we should enter into 
the war, willing or unwilling, and thus have to forfeit the 
merit of a spontaneous intervention.”, Such a pronounce- 
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ment was then a great probability. Now it has become a 
certainty. 

The verdict of the people in the Elections of last May 
was so decisive as to afford striking testimony of the super- 
fluousness of even referring it to the country, when the 
feeling of the people had then been so well made known to 
all. From September, 1914, up to May, 1915, the feeling of 
the people, remained sound and uncorrupted, embodying as 
it did the nation’s unerring instinct of self-preservation. 
But after the Elections of last May this feeling was adul- 
terated, and the Hellenic soul forgot its ideals ; it misinter- 
preted its vital interests, and failed to see that the present 
occasion was the third stage of the work which it began in 
1821, which it resumed in 1912, and which it was predes- 
tined to complete by participating now in this world-war. 

We Socialists do not cherish that same great regard for 
the polls, generally evinced by people of plutocratic pro- 
clivities. We recognize the parliamentary form of govern- 
ment as an incident in the history of the working classes, of 
which we ought to avail ourselves, or which we ought to 
refuse to have anything to do with, according as it adapts 
itself, or fails to do so, to the interests of the Labour Ckiss 
Ideal. Our firm persuasion is that the working classes 
must some day get rid of every other parliamentary and 
plutocratic institution ; but such emancipation must be 
worked out by method and upon the basis of the recog- 
nition of fitting occasions. 

The Elections of last May were not a measure calling 
for protest on grounds either of advisability or expediency. 

* The electors were then all animated by unmixed feeling for 
freedoih and a desire to continue the work of liberation 
begun in 1821. 

But the case is quite different with regard to the forth- 
coming December Elections. The proclamation, which 
heralds their advent, strikes a note that fails in high pur- 
pose as compared with the message that bore the impress 
of Regas PheraioSi Last May' Hellas began' to oscillat,e 
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between remaining faithful to the Hellenic ideals (which 
Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria, as well as the Prussian policy, 
had made it their purpose to stifle), and spurning them by 
truckling and burning incense to the traditional enemies of 
our national unity, fearing lest the Kaiser should give effect 
to the threat telegraphed to us — namely : "’Woe to those 
who oppose my will.” 

From that moment Hellas has not ■ for one moment 
ceased to see in the Kaiser an enemy to Jbe dreaded. 
Hence the idea of burning incense before his altar, due 
partly to panic-fear as the outcome of his threats, and 
partly to considerations of royal kinship. A consequence 
of this was the Gospel of Neutrality. But what a colossal 
error ! As early as last May unceasingly we made no 
secret of our feeling, by pointing out that for Greece to 
remain neutral in this war was something impracticable, and 
that any effort at realizing such a Utopia would be nothing 
less than aiding and abetting the Kaiser. 

Every effort on the part of Hellas, since September of 
last year, which tended to put off her participation in the 
war has been of invaluable service to Berlin. Who pre- 
vented Hellas from such participation in the autumn of 
1914.^ It remains a mystery. What influence kept Hellas 
from falling in last February ? The resignation of Mr. 
Venizelos. What has continued to influence Flellas’ 
abstention later The change in the feelings of the 
Greek people. In all three cases we have subserved the 
interests of the Kaiser and of Prussianism, and have 
indefinitely postponed the realization of organized Hellenic 
emancipation. 

The principles inspiring our Socialist Party in its policy 
' at home are to serve the interests of the people as a whole, 
through a democratic utilisation of all sources of wealth for . 
the benefit of the whole nation. Even the war is helping 
to bring this principle home to everyone by imposing the . 
, obligation to commandeer the necessaries of life for the 
benefit of the entire community. Socialism, .exactly, is 
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summed up in this: assured supply of the necessaries of 
life to every man and woman. While this is our policy at 
home, the view we take of the country’s relations abroad is, 
likewise, based on democratic principles. Our aim is to 
help to merge the States of the Balkan peninsula into a 

i 

democratic Commonwealth, and in this, too, we are assisted 
by the war itself, which is fatefully and clearly speeding us 
to some kind of democratic Confederacy, which will make 
it impossible for any one of the States to harbour designs 
of ascendancy over the rest. 

The Hellenic Socialistic Class has no candidates in the 
forthcoming elections, and does not care about the success 
or otherwise of non-Socialist candidates. Although the 
number of Socialists in Hellas, according to reliable esti- 
mates, exceeds 15,000, conditions have not so far allowed 
of Socialist candidates suviding for. Parliament in anything 
like adequate numbers for serving the interests of the 
working classes. If we were to emphasise any special 
. measure for meeting public exigencies at the present 
moment, wo should press for the State requisition of a high 
percentage of the property of wealthy people, to enable the 
country to bear the expenses of the mobilisation, of the 
care of the families of soldiers, and of the war which is‘ 

• bound to come. To this matter I have called attention in 
our official publication of October 9. But even if the con- 
ditions, upon this occasion, permitted us to seek election, 
we should, as a Party, elect to stand aloof, exactly as the 
", Liberals have determined to do. In fact, in this instance we 
happen to be at one with the Liberals in the policy imposed 
on them by the war. It is of Syndicalistic character, and 
such a course helps to promote the cause of democracy. 
But we go a step further than the Liberals ; for we, as a . 
. Party, not 1 only in the elections deprecate participation on 
\ the, part of any candidate (standing for the ideals of. 

, ' Hellenic emancipation, of democratic principles, and of 
'Socialism), but we also appeal to the right feeling of every 
' wbrking man, as well as of other citizens, to keep aloof . 
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wholly from the polls in December, persuaded as we are 
that for any Hellene to do otherwise would be to lend 
support to the three traditional enemies 6f our race. 

We are against War, and we are striving that wars may 
cease. We are therefore against the Prussian world- 
policy — the very soul of which is brutal militarism, an 
attitude of mind which has led, in fact, to the present 
universal conflict. 

We are against every scheme of conquest, and therefore 
against Bismarckism and Kaiserism. 

Greece must not forget the war of 1897, which was 
engineered by Germany ; nor the 300 Prussian officers whO' . 
led the Turks into Thessaly; nor the curtailment of our 
independence for the sake of German financiers ; nor 
the arriere pensde, the self-interested action of the Kaiser 
in regard to Ca valla. • * 

We are for Hellas and for her future, and we conse- 
quently wish for a victorious Entente, for whatever Hellas 
possesses she owes largely to them, and for whatever she 
stands, or hopes to get, she is indebted to them. 

What Hellene can remain unmoved at the mention of 
such names as Shelley, Byron, Milton, Codrington, Can- 
ning, Gladstone, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Michelet, Ruskin, 
Garibaldi, and a host of others, English, P'ronch, Russian, 
and Italian, without the support of whom the struggles of 
the Hellenic race would have been fruitless ^ 

W^e are for Greece’s immediate co-operation with the 
Entente, because we wish that she should wash off the 
stain of her repudiation of the Serbian treaty. 

We are anxious for the preservation of Hellenism, and 
therefore we wish that it may do its share in striving for the - 
■triumph of Freedom, which Germany threatens to abolish. 

It is our conviction that her speedy co-operation with^ the - * 
Entente will prove a isheet-anchor to our country,' the ^ 
Allies are fighting for European independence. 

We are for Internationalism, and therefore we are against . 
-the Reichstag Socialists, who, have broken faith •with ,1 
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Socialists by taking the Kaiser’s side and deserting the 
causefof the working classes. 

We are for the Entente, because we are for Hellenism 
and for Democracy. 

By co-operating with the Entente we shall be on the side 
of the victors ; for Germany’s plans of conquest against 
Paris, Calais, and Russia have been foiled one after the 
other, as also .are' doomed to failure her designs on Con- 
stantinople. ' 

We wish for the defeat of the Teutonic States, because 
we are against Despotism in every form, and for the 
freedom of every nation. 

Let, therefore, our watchword be : “ Keep away from 
the Ballot-Boxes.” 

■ ' The Executive Committee of the Greek 

< Socialist Party. 

Athens, Rue de Piree, 40, 

November 1915* 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 

Omar Khayyam. Translated by John l^ollen, c.i.e., ll.d. ' Witha Fore- 
word by His Highness the Aga Khan, c.c.s.i., g.c.i.e. (^East and 
West, Ltd.) Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The modern reader can talk of books even when he cannot under- 
.stand the delight felt by the man who forms a library and who 
associates books, not as objects of talk, but as companions, with every 
scheme of pleasure, like the bold Omar, whose first stroke in his picture of . 
Paradise was 

“ A book of verses underneath the bough/’ 

> 

All who can be touched to fine issues ” by the natural reading of beauti- 
ful verse will enjoy the finest harmonies of musical thought in Dr. Pollen’s 
translation, which is no paraphrase, but an exact reproduction in English 
verse of the Persian text of Omar. It is a fascinating exposition of the ' 
poem, throwing new light upon the poet’s meaning on many mooted, 
points. 

Dr. Pollen has translated the words of this noble song ,with the same 
delicacy and fulness of feeling as is shown by the exquisite singer, which 
must, apart from its music, sway the hearts of all those who read it. Not 
a few men and women have in their natures the delicate chords that will ^ 
vibrate in sympathy with noble thought wedded to noble verse, but are.V^ 
unable to respond unless they are played upon by those who, like Dr. 
Pollen, j know the. melody well. He stirs us to that spiritual ex^tatiorv^-/ 
without which poetry cannot be appreciated. . , 'Ji, 

To be able to discover the full beauties of immortal literatin;ey and tt> ;; 
convey it to pthers with such inimitable skill and charrp, is indeed, a grand 
'achievement* ^ ^ V, v' -.'"i' 

The power of Omar’s well-ordered words, tinted and softened by the; 
gentle radiance ofjymagination^ npt^^pnl^ shpw the, hea^UKin 
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attitude, but that he possessed those fine balancing qualities which are 
required for a thoroughly happy and successful life — sufficient hope to make 
the future seem desirable and the present a promising prelude, and 
sufficient sobriety of judgment and admission of the true bearing of facts 
to prevent him from cherishing self-delusions land vaguely expecting what 
is not at all likely to arrive ; in short, so to use the future as to make his 
thoughts of it a genuine help, an incentive to ambition, yet not a lure to 
disappointment, a prompter of plans, but plans drafted by good sense and 
corrected by experience. - 

Omar believed that a power is in you that will raise you from your 
present position,' and leave you at the end of life a successful man in com- 
parison with what you were at the beginning. It is a thought that may be 
your worldly salvation or your greatest handicap, according as you realize 
.or do not realize that it must be brought to realization by present exertion 
and that in itself hope has no fertility. Omar believed in the often-quoted 
words of the American poet which cannot be hackneyed out of their 
truth : 

“ Trust no Future, however pleasant ; 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ; 

Act, act, in thq living Present.'* 

In his admirable Foreword to this book, which should catch the public 
attention and lead many into the ]>leasant paths of song, His Highness 
the Aga Khan says : Fitzgerald succeeded in a remarkable degree in 

bringing out the spirit of Omaris quatrains in his famous translations, 
which in some respects transcends the beauty of the original, but to achieve 
this end he had to diverge from the letter of the < Ruba'iat ' as well as 
, from the sequence of the verses. Dr. John Pollen, in his more faithful 
translation, has accomplished a task of greater difficulty, and has done 
justice both to the letter and to the spirit of the original. In its simple 
and attractive garb the version now offered to the public, for the benefit 
of the Indian soldiers who are now laying down their lives for the Empire 
on the battlefields of three continents, deserves to find a place on the book- 
:shelves of the numerous admirers of the poet in the English-speaking 
' world.” Oliver Bainbridge. 


The Genius. By Theodore Dreisler. (27ie Bodky Head,) 6s. 

“ Genius’* is a very. able and exhaustive record of the life of an 
Americaft artist. Mr. Dreisler must surely be congratulated that no detail 
of circumstance in Eugene Witla's career can have escaped him. There is 
no gaihsaying his energy, acute vision and vigour of narrative^ He has 
"^t^applied the method of the cinematograph to fiction. 

But^the cinemfitograph in fiction has its drawbacks. It lacks the quality 
;^^which hojs popularized the picture palace — namely, pace. , Jt took me days, 
r^d The Genius,” and even now I feel I may have missed something. 
4>^Mr. Dreisler, . with his . amazing talent for reproducing .everything, over- 
^ f^timates, I think, the nature of tlie demand which people want to have 
supplied in fiction. * People on the whole do not want to know everything 
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about their real neighbours^ lives ; it is not so much that they have not 
enough time, but that even the magnetism of actual or possible propinquity 
does not carry them enthusiastically through real biography, and what con- 
suming curiosity there is unsatisfied by the actual does not yet require 
novelists to put themselves to such Titanic labours as those which the 
author of “The Genius ” has shouldered. 1 may be deficient in curiosity, 
but I could have dispensed, for instance, with the details of an obstetrical 
operation. 

Kugene VVitIa was an artist of genius, with consequently an artist’s 
inability to be bound by conventional morality in sex relationships. He 
was, moreover, avid for beauty, and these two facts give 'you the drift of 
the story. His numerous adventures are lelated vividly, thoughtfully, 
and 'engihily ; hut the solution of the last of these by the joint agency of 
Christian Science and obstetrics remains for rnc, in spite of Mr. Dreisler’s 
evident familiarity with both these mysteries, a baffling conclusion. 

I. C. W. 


Towards a LAbiiNO Setilrmknt. Edited by C. R. Buxton. 
a//// Uinvi/i, 2 S. 6d. net. 

“ L’avenir est li cjui Ic fait*’’ is inscribed on the title-page of this volume, 
and at no time, we venture to think, can the cpiotation be more apt than 
at the present crisis in the world’s history, 'riiere were “doctrinaires” of 
the French Revolution, cynics and enthusiasts who fervently thought that 
their principles would assuredly triumph at the final, and lasting settlement 
— only to have their hopes dashed to the ground by the green -baize-table 
ministeis at Vienna, and there are doctrinaires now for the seeking — but 
they seem to shun the limelight and seek to imitate neither the prolixity 
nor the passion of their predeces'^ors. And that is why, when the history 
of this war comes to be written, it will prove neither so romantic nor so 
picturesque as its great predecessor of a hundred years ago. The 
parallel of the great PTench War is well explained in one chapter, 
while of the others, “ Nationality,” by (Charles Roden Buxton, is 
undoubtedly the most attractive. He points out that “ a victory for the 
Entente vroiild (assuming that the settlement were inspired by nationalist 
conceptions) satisfy the claims of the majority of these peoples, numbering 
in round figures 30,000,000. A victory for Germany, Austria, and Turkey, 
on the other hand, would make it almost impossible to satisfy any of them, 
with two exceptions — the Bulgarians of Central Macedonia and the 
Rumanians of Bessarabia, whose liberation would be more than out- , ' 
weighed by the continued subjection of their brethren in Hungary.** 


Tales by Polish Writers, Translated by C. E. M. Behecke. (Oxford; >0 
B. H. JBIackwetL) 3s. 6d. ^ ^ 

Of the contemporary Poiish writers represented in this^volutpe only 
Henryk Sienkiewicz is known in England, and for that knowledge we are 
indebted to an American translator. “ Quo Vadis ** has been by the ' 


many; the great historicaf trilogy, “With Fire and^SwoM,**, “.The Deluge, 
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and “ Pan Michael,*' by the few. These few know that Sienkiewicz is '• 
novelist on the grand scale. Like Tolstoy, like Dostoevsky, like Dickens 
like Meredith, like Victor Hugo, he writes big books — books in which one 
can travel as in the world, books in which one can live, books not meant 
fo»i^ the idle reader who wants to pass the time somehow, but for the 
industrious one who wants to know more than how a story ends. The 
' example of Sienkiewicz’s work here, ‘‘ Bartek the Conqueror,” occupies 
about a third of the volume. It is published very opportunely, for it deals 
with the experiences of a Polish peasant, from the province of Posen, 
serving in the Prussian army during the Franco-German War. Our poor 
Bartek, commonly known as Bartek the Blockhead, does not know why he 
is fighting the French, What sort of people are the French ?’* he asks a 
fellow reservist, as they journey towards “ the front.” “ How can I tell 
you?” his friend answers. ‘‘They must be like the Germans, only worse.” 
At which Bartek exclaims : “ Oh, the low vermin 1” The effect of war on 
this simple man is described with pity, terror — and laughter. To be a 
Pole, it has been said, is in itself a fact of psychological importance. 

, And when the Pole is Sienkiewicz ! 

There is a gulf of some width between him and the writers of the other 
* stories, although there is a sense in which they, particularly Adam 
. Szymanski arid Waclaw Sieroszewski, arc more extraordinary. Their 
‘medium is more impressionistic, more in tune with modern theories of the 
‘ art of writing; but they have not the same mastery of their medium that 
Sienkiewicz has of his. Still, Szymanski’s “Sral — from Lubartow” is very 
near being a masterpiece, and one loves it for its unexpectedness. A Pole 
and a 'Jew fraternizing I A rare thing described with rare beauty. 

Beauty indeed there is in all these stories, and, like the music of Poland, 
,it is always individual. It must not be lazily called “ Slav.” 

'' Miss Benecke has done her work well, if occasionally a little laboriously. 

; We are glad that the very small number of people who can translate Polish 
has been increased. 1 . C. W. 

‘ The . Caliphs’ Last Heritage, By Lieut. -Colonel Sir Mark Sykes, 
Bart, M.p. {^Macmillan,) 20s. net. 

The well-known author of Dar-ul-IsIam has just presented us with a 
brilliantly written history of the country that is still the Turkish Empire^ 
; from the days of Cyrus to the capture of Baghdad by Sulaiman the Magni- 
.ficentl The work is brought down to the year 1913, as the second part 
fives' ati' account of five journeys taken between the years i9o6'-i9i3. 
These records are published as they stand in the diaries written on the 
;/spQt.,. ^^The yijhoje;. is, .^admirably edited by his wife, as through Colonel 
Sykes* absericfe\bn . active service he was unable to see it through the 
•^^'jpress. _ ^ ^ , 

Professor Browne describes the author as “an acute observer, and sin- 
gularly free from the prejudices which obscure the outlook of so many of 
t^even the most intelligent and conscientious travellers in tbe East.” 

Sif S.yk'^s himself, however, admits with engaging frankness his 

: possession pf antipathies and sympathies which musf, to some degree* 
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colour his observations, which colouring his own confessions enable one 
to discount. The work is a most important contribution to existing litera- 
ture on the subject just because of this honest avowal of personal likes and 
dislikes. We know just where we stand when he says, for example : 

‘‘Like the Yezidis and Armenians, the Circassians are another race 
with whom I cannot sympathize. The English view that because 
they build houses with a higher pitched roof, and wear tweed trousers, 
therefore they are more civilized, does not commend itself to me 
(P* 390 - 


Other pet aversions arc American missionaries and their*converts, Turks 
whose veneer of culture has been acquired in Paris or Vienna — in short. 
Sir Mark Sykes detests most heartily all endeavours to Europeanize 
Orientals, and few, with first-hand knowledge of Eastern peoples, will dis- 
agree with his main conclusions. ^ 

At the present moment, the general reader is more interested in the.^ 
actual status and conditions of belligerent countries, even though he may 
remember that an explanation of present happenings must be sought for 
in their past history, and some students would have preferred the two parts 
as two separate volumes. • ' 

The past historical camxxiigns of the Ottoman Em [lire often appear 
meaningless when dealt with ])y writers destitute of military training and 
experience. But when portrayed by a soldier like Colonel Sykes they 
become luminous, and one gras^Ds strategic jjioints and understands why 
the results were inevitable. 

His journeys began in earnest on entering the x^^^'kah, those plains of 
Northern Mesox)olamia, the home of the Kurdish and Arab shepherd 
tribes and of Sinjar Devil-worshix^ipers. His advice to would-be travellers 
in the East is of the greatest value : 


“ It is essential to divest yourself of all preconceived notions. Wipe 
John . Stuart Mill, Omar Khayyam, Burke, Ruskin, Carlyle, and ' 
Bernard Shaw, out of your mind. Learn the Book of Job by heart 
for philosophy, the Book of Judges for politics, the Arabian Nights 
(Burton’s translation) for ethics ; ride by balance, not by grip ; keep 
your girths loose, look out for rat-holes ; be x>olite and dignified in 
your conversation j don^ t talk about the superiority of European . 
civilization, and you will learn a good deal. If you adoi>t any other 
line of conduct you will very likely get into serious trouble/ ‘ 


In brief, not only do in the East as the East does, but also think as the 
East thinks. * . . . ‘ 

Most of the errors of diplomacy, past and x^resent, are due to inability to 
see as others see — to, put oneself in their place. And it is his large measure of 
this valuable quality that renders Colonel Sykes so vivid and so entertain- 
ing a guide in hi^ 7,000 miles of journeying through' almost the whole of 
Asiatic Turkey, all these wanderings his guiding principle was that of 
following his ^nose over those portions of the map, the w^^itest,,or most, 
rich, in notes £f intenojatipn and^dotted lines.;; _ , ^ ^ 


¥ 

ft' 
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The work is not free from errors, due to over hasty generaliziations, or 
to imperfect acquaintance with customs and habits of thought, and the 
modes of life of those with whoiU he has little sympathy. But we must 
remember he had no chance of revising the proofs. 

Also, beseems to have formed altogether too Iowan estimate of the fight- 
ing capacity of the modern Turkish soldier and of the Ottoman armies now 
in the held — so low as to appear misleading. 

In January, 1913, he writes : 

“The Turkish soldiers of Constantinople are no longer the dogged, 
fanatical, disciplined men of Abdul Hamid*s day, but a mere horde of 
helpless, leaderless villagers, misunderstood and misunderstanding, 
with no more enthusiasm and ht pe lha»n a chain-gang.'^ 

Ten years earlier he found them “ with clean iiuderlinen . • . 
armed with German Mausers, alert, stoutly built and intelligent, and 
with upjy face.” 

We must conclude from this that a decade must have wrought tremen- 
dous changes for the worse in the 'i'urkish soldiery. 

His ]u'edilection for Kurdish guides and sources of information some- 
times misled him. One Sunday morning he had ‘‘an experience which 
he trusts he may “never have again.’' Tlic Armenians were in church, 
and a boy wearing a cope was sent to Sir Mark .Sykes “ with the Sacrament 
in a towel !” Filled with horror, Sir Mark Sykes sent it back to the 
priest. 

Any Armenian could have told him that what had been sent to him was 
not the Sacrament, but simply iinlectvened bread, ^AWs/z/c/urrA’ J/ass, which 
is distributed by a boy to all who enter the church, and is even presented 
to others outside, as a mark of respect. In the w'inter of 1913, when I 
attended service in the Armenian Church at Paris, I was honoured with 
the same token of friendship and resj^ect, with which those far-distant 
Armenian brethren would have honoured Sir Mark Sykes — a gracious 
custom, a survival of the of the early Christian Church. 

If there be still any New Year gifts to make no more fascinating one 
could be selected, for those interested in the Eastern theatre of war, than 
this handsome volume with its excellent maps and comprehensive index. 

F. R. SCATCnERI>. 


,, THK FAR EAST 

Rurau Sanitation in the Tropics. By Malcolm Watson, m.d., d.p.h. 
(London ; Jl^uvray.) 319 pp., 8vo., illustrations, maps and 

diagrams. 12s. net. 

In this volume Dr, Watson who has done extensive work in the 
Federated Malay States gives us “ Notes and Observations in the Malay 
Archipelago, Panama, and other lands,” being records of his own work 
and of that of others, which he investigated in an earnest search for the 
best means' to* alleviate, and, if possible, to prevent malaria, yellow feyer. 
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and cognate diseases. The book is dedicated to Sir Ronald Ross, k.c.h., 
whose discoveries in the field of tropical medicine are universally known. 
Some years ago Brumpt, in his Precis de Parasitolo^icy pointed out how 
the study of those animals, minute or otherwise, which beset man and 
•other animals, had been somewhat scoffed at when Blanchard gave it 
prominence in his lectures. Times have changed, and since it has been 
realized that parasites, winged or otherwise, are responsible for the trans- 
mission of disease. Since it is known that the minute blood parasites are 
developed in the organism of insects which have sucked their embryonic 
forms from blood already affected, parasitology has become an extremely 
intricate science. But it is not enough to be able ip recognize the 
parasites in the blood, or to name the pest which carries them from 
man to man or from beast to ftian ; it is not enough either to handicap the 
development of the parasite in the blood ot the victim, more than 
zoological knowledge or therapeutic ability are needed. Prevention IS 
wanted ; and prevention ran only be successlul if it eradicates the animal 
carrier — the jd in the case of malaria, the Sfci^omyct in the case of 
“ yellow jack.^’ both breed and pass through their larval stages in water, 
swamps, old tin cans — any receptacle, however small, which holds enough 
water for the minute larvai tp feed on ctjually minute vegetable forms will 
do ; a row of empty bottles planted bottom epwaids as a border for a fiowei 
bed makes a pretty good breeding ground. Ilent'C, surface water, sometimes 
clear, sometimes btackish, has to be sought tor wlicre the mosquitos are 
found, and when located it must he retuoved. Dr. Watson has been at 
pains to study on the spot the methods ado])ted in Malaya, in China, in 
A!nerica. lie gives us his opinion of them, anti of the prophylactic treat- 
ment with quinine Viihydrochl orate, which tinds favour with various schools 
and in various places. He discusses screening of houses and methods of 
drainage. Incidentally he tells us liow not to measure spleenic enlargement. 

Let it be said that throughout the whole work we see a practical mind. The 
author believes in the one and only radical cure : get rid of stagnant 
surface water and of sluggish streams within a fair distance of human 
habitations, and adapt your methods to the proclivities of the mosquito, 
whose habits as regards altitude vary with the species — anyhow, drain the 
land. It may be a big job, but it is worth doing, if life in the tropics is to 
be made worth living. In Panama ihe cutting of the big ditch has been 
successful only because sanitation has taken precedence over engineering. 
The unlucky Frenchmen who lost their lives in the Lesse[)s undertaking had 
none of the benefits of sanitation ; they caught fever, without knowing ' 
how, and died. Had they succeeded in getting the canal finished before we 
knew anything of the Stegomyd s habits, they might have made a shambles * 
of Asia in their attempt to help humanity at large. Strange are the ways 
of Nature : the author quotes aptly a page of Lafeadio Hearn, Japan would , 
prove an incubator for the yellow jack mosquito as for the ordinary ' 
Anopheles' Tdither than alter a jot or tittle of its religious practices ; yet, 4;; 
perhaps, some day the dead may have to go without their mizutame, or its .;:7 
water may have to be oiled — Japanese olHcials are pretty drastic in their W 
ways. The book will be found captivating reading even by" those who 
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have no special interest in sanitation, and perhaps none the less interesting* 
amongst its pages are the conclusions, and the general considerations which, 
end the book, they contain a seait:hing question, and sound advice. 

H. I. J. 


THE NEAR EAST 

Nationalism and War in the Near East. By a Diplomatist, and 
edited by Lord Courtney of Pen with. [^Oxford University Press?) 
Price 12S. 6d. net. 

The object of-this book, which has been written at the request of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, is to show the outstanding 
lessons to be learned from the events that have happened recently in the 
Near East. The author well succeeds in the end he sets before himself, and 
analyzes with lively interest the Balkan problem to which the present war has* 
directed the attention of Western statesmen. He says with much truth 
that Balkan politics can only be understood through a knowledge of the 
stage of development of the Balkan peoples.'’ This lack of knowledge is 
being rapidly overcome, for \V^estern statesmen now realize that the tentacles 
of the Balkan problem touch every* country in Europe, and that the position 
of each State must be studied by itself, its past history fathomed, and its 
present position appreciated, l:>efore they can judge of its conduct. No 
statesmen are justified in singling out a particular deed and pronouncing it 
good or bavJ, and its doer gudty or jnnocent, regardless of its dependence on 
a series of others of which they know practically nothing. Each State 
' should walk in the path best adapted to it, but there is no reason why 
every path should not lead toward the benefiting of the world in general. 

, ‘^Nationalism and War in the Near East’’ is a book which bears the* 
imprint of original thought, personal observation, and independent 
inquiry, and can he read with great profit by all those who wish to be 
.enlightened on this complex problem. Oliver Bainbridge. 


Myths and Legends of Ancient Egypt. By Lewis Spence. (Lon- 
don: Geo. Harrapi) 370 pp., 16 colour-plates and tone blocks. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

: Stories of Egyptian Gods and HeroeL By F. H. Brooksbank. 
{Harrap?) 256 pp., colour-plated. Price 5s. net. 

Messrs. Harrap have laid the general reader under a debt of gratitude 
with their charming series of myths and legends of various countries. The 
: . present book by Mr. Lewis Spence is a worthy addition to this ever-growing 
t" shelf ; it evinces learning, not mere compilation, however bolstered with 
literary abilities, as in some other volumes ; it is well illustrated by Evelyn 
Jc Paul with pleasant water-colours adequately reproduced ; finally, its tone 
. illustrations are a welcome set of the gods and goddesses of Ancient 
•^Egypt, photographed from original sculpture. Need anythihg more be 
? T^he author has brought his anthropological knowledge to bear upon 
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authorities whose names he usually conceals. We do not presume to arbitrate 
between him and his opponents ; we are glad to see that he gives sym- 
pathetic magic its due on page 59. But .whilst we delight in most of his 
work, we cannot altogether admire the essay on Art. Truly one short chapter 
of fourteen pages is too short to deal with Egyptian art in the most 
elementary way ; but then, why sacrifice even a few’- lines in comparisons with 
the Far East, and particularly why fall then into ghastly mistakes ? Where 
did the author find that Japan derived her painting from China about the 
fourteenth century ? and why bring Hokusai, Utamaro, Hiroshige, Yeizan, 
and Toyokuni, of all people, into this chapter? Page 311 is a blot on a 
fair landscape, and we hope that in a second edition it will be revised, 
amended, for it has been weighed and found unworthy ; note also that the 
third sentence on page 6 is duplicated verbatim later on. And may we call 
the artist’s attention to the plate opposite page 202, and bashfully inquire 
why the right leg of the central dancer presents such quaint anatomical 
peculiarities ? Is it an awkward line of the drapery or elephantiasis in 
posse t The index is a marvel of comprehensivenei's. Of the second book 
little can be said but that it will make an extelleiit gift-book to whet the 
appetite of the reader for the more learned work of Mr. Spence ; some of 
the colour-plates arc common to both w^rks. J. 

Thk Arch/kological Survey of Nuijia, T909-1910. By C. M. Firth. 
(Cairo: Government Press,) L. E. 2. 1915, viii, 180 pp. 4I plates 
and 2 plans. 225 groups of line figures in text. 

'Fhis handsome publication refers to the exploration of the Dakka 
cemeteries, and forms the third report of the survey. It suffers in some 
respects from the retirement of Dr. Reisner, gone to Flarvard, and of 
Dr. Elliot Smith, now Professor of Anatomy at Manchester, whose portion 
of the work will be published at some later date, when the anatomical 
evidence is more complete. The text of this hook gives a general outline 
of the potter’s art and the burial methods of the periods represented in the 
various cemeteries. It confirms the fact pointed long ago in America by 
Holmes that primitive pottery shapes and ornamentation were influenced 
by or derived from basket-work and natural vessels, gourds, nuts, and 
hollowed wooden pans. Comparisons are made between the predynastic, 
old kingdom, arid ‘‘ C-group ” systems of burial with considerable detail, 
the C-group standing altogether alone in many respects ; they seem to 
have been a homogeneous race of Hamitic type with a negroid strain, 
which may be represented nowadays by such men as the Galla, Somali, 
and Masai, and three hypotheses are discussed regarding the probable 
origin of the C-people before they entered Nubia. 

The catalogue of objects is extremely thorough, and the plates excellent • 
specimens of collotype, ^showing in situ and otherwise almost all the 
objects mentioned in the text — steatopygous dolls, rings, charms, mirrors, . . 
beads, vessels, and a gruesome relic in the -shape of a bronze arrow- 
head embedded in a vertebra. Nearly one hundred scarabs or seals are 
reproduced, and two colour-plates give a good idea of the pottery of the 
OsrouD. with incised coloured natterns imitating' basketrv. R v v- 
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INDIA 

The Great War of Ancient India. By Thakur Rajendra Singh. 

(Allahabad : Indian I^ress,) Price Rs. 1.8. 

Thakur Rajendra Singh presents a very readable summary of the Hindu 
epic, the “ Mahabharata.” He has condensed the story of the Great War of 
Ancient India — which occupies in Mr. P. C. Ray's translation nine bulky 
volumes — into about two hundred pages, with the result that he has had 
to omit many incidents. As a simple narrative of the plain facts of the 
war of the Kauravas and the Pandavas, the book will be read with interest. 

In his preface,, the Thakur draws a parallel between the war of the 
“ Mahabharata ” and the “ Kurukshetra of Europe ” and the Duryodhana, 
the greedy Kaurava, and the Kaiser, but, curiously enough, ho omits in the 
book itself the interesting incidents, narrated with a wealth of poetic 
imagery in the original, describing the world- wide character of the Hindu 
war. He does not tell us that, according to the writer of the epic, the 
Kings of Greece and Persia and the Emperor of China are said to have 
been present on the battle-field of Kurukshetra, not far from Hastinapur, 
as allies of the Kauravas or the Pandavas. The parallel between the 
old war and the new would ha^e been complete had the Thakur also 
described how Indian diplomacy went to work, and how the King of Persia 
found himself ranged on the wrong side on the battle-field. One feels also 
that the death of the veteran Bhishma has not been described as graphi- 
cally as poetic justice demands. Probably there are few incidents so 
pathetic in the Mahabharata as the last fight of the brave Bhishma. A 
, warrior of warriors, one who had practically trained most of the youthful 
warriors on both sides, Bhishma died as ho had lived, a plain, honest 
soldier, and among the mourners on the battle-field were Arjuna and 
Yudhistira, the leaders of the l^andavas. One cannot, however, blame 
Thakur Rajendra Singh for avoiding many of what appear to be poetic 
details of the great war. He has tried to give a brief and connected 
account of the war, and he has succeeded admirably. — J. C. R. 

The Census of India : An Analysis and CRn rciSxM. By M. Subraya 
Kamath. (Madras : Theosophical Publishing House!) 

Mrs. Annie Besant writes a brief foreword to the book, commending it 
to the thoughtful study ol the young politician and to the library-table of 
the older politician, as a most handy and valuable book of reference.'* Mr. 
.Kamath has taken the statistics from the official Census Report, but in point- 
; . ing the moral of the figures, Mr. Kamath joins issue more than once with Mr. 

. Gait, the officer who was responsible for the collection of the statistics. 

While admiring Mr. Kamath's method of treating the dull array of census, 
p figures, one cannot help thinking that he does not do justice to the census 
f;'bfficers when -he says that the Census Report is “quite full of details 
which become more distasteful by monotony, and the subjects dealt mth 
too varied and often even uninstructive.” As a matter of fact, the 
'7*'Censqs Report is the only blue-book issued by the Government which any- 
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one can take up in a train instead of a novel and find himself lost in 
admiration of the system which enabled the enumerators to secure the 
statistical information that they did, and t^e commentators to make the dry 
figures eloquent, considering the disadvantages under which they laboured 
in India. Creditable as is Mr, Kamath’s work, which in itself has been 
made possible only by the work of the census officers, he has not in places 
been able to look at the statistics from an impartial point of view, and on 
other occasions he has made statements which are not supported by 
evidence. For instance, when discussing the decrease among Hindus and 
the increase among Chiistians, he unnecessarily blames the Christian 
missionaries for taking undue advantage of the weakness of the Hindus, 
and then while he controverts Mr. Gait’s statement that the decrease among 
Hindus is due to more Hindu?* accepting Christianity every year, he asserts 
that “the total loss to the Hindu faith from this cause cannot have 
exceeded two millions at the highest,’* but on the very next page he says 
that, “ in spite of Muslim rule for over a thousand years, the Hindus 
formed 8o [jer cent, of the population of this country in 1870, but now 
they are not even 70.” Again, in the chapter on Mother kin, Mr. Karnath 
states that the system of ^(^har jainai (not javai^ as he puts it) is more or 
less common in Coorg, while in reality system is practically unknown 
ill that part of India. — J. C. k. 

VVaqaya-t-Niamat Khan-i-Ali. lidited by Otto Rothfcld, r».A., k.r.o.s., 
i.e.s. (Calcutta : Board of JLxa?fnn<:rs,) 

Mr.Rothfeld's edition of the“VVaqaya^’ bears the impress of conscientious 
scholarship. He has taken great pains with the different readings, and the 
text as it stands is free from the puzzling errors one invariably found in the 
ordinary editions. Nawab Syed Hussein Bilgrami and Mirza Muhammad 
Taqi are two Persian scholars wdio, Mr. Rothfeld acknowledges, have 
assisted him in the difficult task of editing the “Waejaya.” Students pre- 
paring for the higher Persian examinations in India will find Mr. Rothfeld’s 
edition very handy, — J. C. R. 

The English Factories in India, 1651-165.4 : A Calendar of Docu- 
ments in the India Office, Westminster. By William Fisher, c.i.k. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Pressf) 

In this volume of old Indian records, the correspondence deals with a 
stormy period in the history of the East India Company, when the English 
traders found themselves arrayed against pow^erful Dutch rivals. The 
publication of these records will enable the student to form an accurate 
idea of the struggle for commercial supremacy between the Dutch, French, 
Portuguese, and English traders in the East. The introduction to the 
\volume is in itself very valuable, giving tersely and in sequence the events 
recorded by the writers, of the letters. The letters relate the difficulties 
encoSntered by the factors of the East India Company both in India and 
Persia, the intrigues of the Dutch at the Courts of the Shah and the 
Mogul Emperor, and the outcome of the wars in Europe Jbetwoen the 
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English and the Dutch. They also convey some idea of the chaotic con- 
dition of India. One also learns interesting particulars of Shah Jehan's 
expedition against Kandahar, and of the defence of the town by the 
Persians. Incidentally, the corrupt state of the Court of Persia is evidenced 
by the strange request of the Shah ^‘to be supplied with some English- 
women for his harem.” The English factors were, of course, unable to 
comply with his request, with the result that the Shah next asked them 
** for a dozen of ‘ black beavors,' apparently in order “to make pasttime 
withall amongst his woemen, as intemateing Frangee, since such woemen 
hee cannot bee furnisht withall.” The English merchants supplied the 
hats. “ Such overplus as wee had (or more then well wee cold spare) wee 
this and the parsed yeare gave unto him, with divers bands and cuffs; and 
yett is hee desirous of more.” The correspondence teems with matters of 
historical interest. — J. C. R. 


Pictures of Buddhist Ceylon ani> Other Papers. By F. L. Wood- 
ward» M.A. (Madras : Theosophical Fublishin^ 

Mr. Woodward gives us intimate glimpses into the lives of the Buddhist 
monks in Ceylon. His descri|>tion of a Buddhist Sabbath is picturesque, 
and he explains, what would appear to the uninitiated as idolatrous rites, 

, the impressive and yet simple observance of the holy day. He takes us 
into the Buddhist holy of holies, .step by step, explaining the hidden 
meaning of the ritual. What the Sabbath means for the followers of 
Buddha is pithily told. “ Here is not ignorant idolatry, but devotion 
to One who has attained ; and on tliis day we mean to tune up the strings 
of our whole being, if only for this single day, and we purpose to be 
Buddha-putta, sons of the Buddha, and like unto Him and His perfected 
monks, That is enough, not to fail or come short for this brief space, 
from now till to-morrow’s dawn ; this brings peace for the now, and merit, 
we think, which jshall support our footsteps in troublous times, and lead 
us along the Path of Him who hath thus come and gone, TathagatOy to the 
lotus-feet of the Lord Metteya, who is yet to come.” This then is the 
meaning of what to the casual observer appears only as a festive gathering 
in the Buddhist temple. Mr. Woodward’s description of .an ordination of 
Buddhist monks is equally interesting. The scene is laid in the Temple 
of the Tooth at Kandy, the head-ev7m/"a, “where for centuries the suc- 
cession apostolic has been preserved.” The ceremony of the admission to 
the Order of the Yellow Robe is described in detail, and the account gains 
by the sympathetic, personal impressions of the writer. “ One receives the 
impression,” writes Mr. Woodward, “that these yellow-robed, shaven- 
beaded monks, with their typical cast of features, are a rock of conservatism 
^ on which the waves of centuries of thought have beaten and been rebuffed, 
confused and ineffectual. Our Western ways, our tongue and thoughts, 

" have passed here as the footprints, of the seagull on the ocean’s wave, as 
the gusts on a rocky promontory, ‘tempest-buffeted, citadel-crowned.’ In 
his essay, ‘‘At the Foot of a Tree,” Mr. Woodward is probably at his best. 

; He lets.his iipagination wander at will from Socrates, the sage, to Marcus 
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Aurelius, whom he delights in regarding as the third great Buddhist 
Emperor,” from the Buddha to “Alice in Wonderland,*’ and his musings 
are the reflections of a seeker after Truths — J. C. R. 


The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus. By Brajendranath 
Seal, pii.D., M.A. (London : J^ongmatis ^ Green and Co,) Price 
I2S. 6d. net. 

The 290 pages of this book cover most of the scientific knowledge of 
India between 500 n.c. and 500 c.e., though some parts of mathematics 
and of anatomy are not dealt with, the inquirer being referred to Cole- 
brooke and to Hoernle, and algebra is left for later treatment. The author 
gives chapter and verse of the glassies for every one of his statements, and, 
availing himself of Messrs. Clowes’ ability to y^rint most languages, does 
so in Sanskrit right through without any transliteration ; thus the merely 
scientific man may eschew Sanskrit and the scholar may check the author’s 
renderings, but one would have been grateful for some transliterations and 
occasi\>nally translations. T'hc chapters on chemistry and physiology ftfC 
interesting to comjmrc with the Chinese ideas on the subject, and the last 
chay.>ter, on scientific method, shows that, j^iven the existence of experimental 
plant, there would have been 1I0 lack of logical method amongst the ancient 
Hindus to prosecute scientific studies. Still, it is a long, long way from 
Patanjali to the modern gram mat icians or to Poincare. A colonel with 
whom we disclaim any more than the merest of nodding acquaintances 
divided books into those he could read at breakfast and others he never 
read at all. Doubtless this %vork would have yoassed into the latter class ; it is 
not light literature, nor is it intended to be. 'I'he author aims, as he says 
himself, to provide new material for others, and to base thereon a work on 
comparative phiiosoy>hy. Let us hoy)e that his wishes will be fulfilled in 
both cases. _ 

PooTLi : A Story of Life in Piombav. By Mr. Ardeshir F. J. J. Chinoy 
B.A., LL.B., and Mrs. Dinbay A. F. Chinoy. {T, JVerner lAZurie^ JL/d,) 

If Mrs. Ghozal's novel, “ The Fatal Garland,” which we reviewed in our 
last number, revealed to us the sy^irit of India in the fourteenth century, 
with the heroic Hindu maiden, Shakti, as the outstanding figure, the “ Story 
of I-.ife in Bombay ” brings before us the more intimate life of the present 
day ; and this with a view to showing the results of Kuroy^ean civilization 
having gradually been grafted on to the older ’customs of the people of 
India. Pootli, the heroine, who, however, comes out only as such towards 
the end of the story, is a beautiful Parsi maiden, the only daughter of the 
very wealthy Rustomji, a widower. The first chapter describes his 
refined home at Bandora (ten miles from Bombay), a fine architectural 
building, with a terrace looking over the sea, and provided with a select 
library, works of art, and artistic furniture. Mr. Rustomji is engaged in a 
conversation with his daughter on that terrace. After admiring her new 
sari — which, however, is of so fine and delicate a texture that it - tears, as 
on this occasion, when touched — the considerate father somewhat *apolo. 

^ VOL. 
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getically tells his daughter that he has invited his friend Cursetji, with his 
young daughters, who also had lost their mother, to pass a few months 
with them at Bandora — a prospect Pootli did not seem to like at all, to the 
great disappointment of her father. The cause of her annoyance was the 
fact that she had not heard for a long time from her lover, Jal, whom she 
adored, in spite of his being an unsteady character and a notorious flirt, 
and all this was without the knowledge of her father. Jal was the son of a 
respectable Parsi gentleman, whose wife was of a violent temper, who spoilt 
her eldest son, Jal, and was unjust to her worthier son, Sam. She was a 
matron of little insight and meek character, on whom, evidently, the 
Western civilization had worked the wrong way. By this time her unworthy 
son had gone in largely for gambling. He was in love with Miss lazzie 
Brown, the teacher of his sister, who, however, took him as a joke, she 
being in love with her cousin Tom, to whom she was secretly engaged. 
In order to be able to marry in the near future, this pair tiied to make as 
, much money as possible out of foolish Jal, who, because of his infatuation 
for his dear Lizzie, was blind to their game. Tn order to pay his debts to 
cousin Tom, and being afraid to own them to his parents, he pawns his 
mother’s diamond necklace. His mother’s suspicion falls upon an old 
servant, who remains silent to srreen his Sahib’s son. Jal, through the 
excitement, is down with typhoid fever, and dies. Pootli, having been 
thoroughly cured of her infatuation for Jal, marries the w'orthy Cursetji, 
her father’s friend, and through his example becomes a noble woman. She 
befriends a young artist and his mother in paying their rent and sending 
him to England to comjdete his education. She is most kind to her friend 
Liawati, a Hindu girl, who is a child \viduw% having been married as a babe 
by her designing father to a rich but sickly yduih, who died soon after. 

" The description of this man’s home, and his wife, is not without a 
humorous note, in spite of its tragedy. Mrs. Pursholam is described as 
, living on a couch, summoning her servant, who, however, does not come 
forward, but continues to smoke a bidi. Presently, Mr. Purshotam suggests 
to his wife to bring him the water he needs for his morning toilette, as the 
. servant seems to be out, to which suggestion she indignantly replies : 

“ Nay, nay, Purshotam ; I do not want such drudgery any more. You, as 
a reformer, ought to know that I, your wife, have to reign in your house 
as i%s queen, and as such to lord over your servants and domestics To do 
any menial work even for you would be quite beneath me.” To which the 
annoyed husband replies : “ Enough of your nonsense. I wanted to attend 
the office a little earlier, as I wished to be present in the evening at the 
special meeting of our Social Reform Club.” His wife, roused by this 
information, replied : “ Have the goodness to talk no more to me of your 
» reform meetings; they are a veritable humbug. You hold meetings, 

1 denouncing the cruel caste restrictions and the countless woes of innocent 
child-marriages, but when the time comes to act and to put into practice what 
you so loudly preach, you sneak away like cowards. Oh, you blustering 
,':hypocrites ! You are not ashamed to marry as many wives as your passion 
dictates ; even while the first wife is burning on the funeral pyre, you coolly 
4 ^ negotiations for an other jqiatch^ for the^„ 5;^.uel selfishness of 
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men ! There would certainly be found a bold youth ready to wed our poor 
widowed girly but you, hypocrite of a reformer, have not the moral courage 
to introduce into our own family the naost urgent reform of the widow 
remarriage. Oh J my darling Lila, my only child I what a cruel fate is in 
store for you.*' This effusion was followed by copious tears, whilst the 
conscience-stricken husband assured his good Tara, as he now called her in 
order to pacify her, that he could not possibly lake upon himself the 
tremendous consequences that would follow so rash an act as she asked 
of him. 

Mrs. Purshotain, soon after this scene, dies of heart-failure ; whilst her 
husband thf>ught it his religious duty to wed another wife .within the next 
fortnight, l^eilainati, his daughter, not able to bear any longer her mis- 
fortunes under her father’s rcJof, finds shelter with her friend Pootli, now 
Mrs. Cursetji. At the end of the story we see the child-widow happily 
remarried to a Parsi gt:ntleman introduced to her by her friend Pootli. A 
very charming illustration shows us I.eilainati’s wedding, to which she is 
conducted by her faithful friend, Pootli. The authors of this interesting 
and up-to-date narrative must be coiigratulated for having so well succeeded 
in depicting the transformations wdiich have become so apparent in Indian 
social life of late. ^ ♦ L. M. R. 

The lisEX OK Sha-ping : ANii uiher IIimai.ayan Studies. By 
Lieut. L. B. Rundall (1st Ciurkha Rifles). With numerous pen-and- 
ink sketches and coloured plates by the author. {Macmillan and 
Co., Ctd.) 

There has been of late a most welcome renewal of interest on the great 
Himalayas, which, in the words of the late author, ‘‘ would make the highest 
peak in Switzerland look insignificant in comparison/* The above work 
contains a series of stories of animal life in these altitudes written much 
after the manner of “ Wild Animals 1 have known,*’ and to a degree as 
entertaining. While in the prologue the author breathes something of the 
spirit of Sir Martin Conway and other alpinists who in their silent converse 
with mountain nature have learnt in the best possible way its true meaning. 
The coloured plates, and especially the pen-and-ink sketches which are 
executed with considerable merit (and are those of an artist rather than an 
amateur), add greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 


JAPAN. 

The New Wored Power (being a detailed account of the progress and 
rise of the Japanese Empire). By Robert P. Porter. With seven 
coloured maps. {Oxford University duress, 

This is a second edition of Mr. Porter's well-known work priced at six 
shillings. At this moderate outlay the buyer has the advantage of close on 800 
pages, packed with information from a first-rate authority on all that pertains 
to the great Island Empire of the East. In his previous edition-— ajid it is 
all reproduced here — the author earnestly pleads for British fri^ 4 sldp 
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towards Japan “ with both hands.” It must haVe indeed joyed his heart 
to see his wish so soon fulfilled. And indeed he says in the new preface 
that not often is it an author's privilege to say so soon that world-events 
have moved to justify his words \ but not often has an author so true a 
cause to plead.” 

In his chapter of railways he admits that to the casual observer the rail 
ways of Japan show little sign of improvement during the last fifteen years. 
And we have ourselves heard complaints of, the Tokyo- Yokohama 
service. But he reminds us that a plan has been formulated for the 
reconstruction and improvement of the entire railway system of the 
country. As in India and in Holland, narrow gauge railways are encour- 
aged as a means *of opening up the country. The new law provides for the 
construction both of standard gauge and tlje 3ft. 6in. Veiy interesting 
are the chapters on journalism, literature and the drama ; and we see that 

he says that the Japanese have a natural talent for journalism. 


The Secret Memoirs of Count FIavashi, edited by A. M. Pooley. 
(London ; Eveleigh Nas/i.) 327 pp., 8vo., with portraits. Price 
i8s. 6d. net. 

The review of this book is somewhat overdue, and wc should feel 
prompted to apologize for the delay were it not that we have experienced 
some difficulty in trying to do it full justice. The work is a translation, 

. presumably by one or two Japanese, of the memoirs left by Count 
Hayashi, or, to be strictly accurate, of some memoirs left by him for publi- 
cation after his death if it was thought advisable to do so. In a way they 
are not new, and in 1915 could hardly be called secret. I'he Jinji Shvnpo^ 
in the publication of which Hayashi was interested, printed some articles 
in July, 1913, which had already been published sub rosa by the Ckuo 
JCoron of Tokyo. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Japan caused all the 
articles in question to be stopped, and when the yiji got through 
the press a summary thereof in defiance of the authorities, a very 
' efficient censor confiscated the lot. The present writer, looking for 
them, found that his copy of the paper had been lost in transit ! 
But Mr. Pooley had smuggled a translation to London in his capa- 
. . city as agent for Reuter, and, presumably, on the score of that 
journalistic scoop he unloads now a medley of notes and fragmentary 
memoirs obtained from various sources, including a Japanese pawn-shop. 
/ To say that the book is epoth-making or that its disclosures are sensational 
/•* would be an exag|g[eration ; it is interesting reading ; it shows the backwaters 
of Japanese*, diplomacy, particularly in the opposition of the late 
Prince Jto to the late Count Hayashi, with a limelight focussed in all its 
v; recesses to expose their sordidness, by a man who appears to have but little 
love or" sympathy for the Japanese or for the Anglo- Japanese alliance — his 
.own words show it {eg.<, pp. 57, 70, 296) — and who says deliberately that the 
Alliance “is a political arrangement used by Japanese bureaucrats as a 
safeguard for themselves in a policy of aggression and expansion which 
;; has for its ultimate object a protectorate over China ” (p. 64), and sees in it 
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an act on Britain's part such that ** it is not perhaps to be wondered at ^ 
that Germany expressed surprise at Bnglapd’s respect for a ^ scrap of paper * 
in August of last year.” There are many gems of the same water in this ; 
book. Wonderful to relate/ “so far as Japap* is concerned, any alliance 
between herself and a white race must be one of political cixpediency.” 
What of the white races themselves, may we ask? I)o*they liecome allies 
because of brotherly love and a belief in friendly reciprocity, or merely ' 
because of “ united we stand , . . ?’* After all, the Japanese have no great 
call to love the white races ; the white teachers who went to Japan were well 
paid in every way, and waxed exceedingly fat at that country’s expense. 
Missionaries are pestering them with undesired and unasked attentions. 
Japan was made to fear the white races, then to learn their ways : why 
complain if she has learnt them too well ? Why, indeed, rant at the “ guid 

conceit the Japanese have of themselves (p. 61) ; there are ample instances 

of that feeling in Mr. }^oo)ey*s own land. The pamphlet of Professor 
Chamberlain on Mikado Worship ” contains as much evidence of disap- 
pointment as it docs of psychological insight. But, to revert to Mr. Pooley^s 
book, had it been intended as a historical document, the original text in 
Japanese, and if possible in facsnnilc , should have been given, with a 
verbatim translation, and the editorial remarks should have been footnotes 
or distinctly separate introductions. However, the ways of the scholar seem 
to have been cast aside by the editor for the easier task of the journalist — 
more’s the pity ! May we point out that a Japanese writing-brush is called 
Fud 6 , not Fud<>^, as twice repeated ; that Tao Kwang and Ch’ien Lung are ' 
correct, but 'Tao Koioan and SJiicn Lung are not ; and that to write . . . 
“he made a mess of it” (p. 17) is rather colloquial. The biographical 
sketch is sympatiietic enough, and in the light of it one cannot but express 
surprise at the publication of fragmentary translations likely to be mis- 
construed, and if misconstrued to create distrust and ill-feeling between 
Britain and Japan at a time when the closest of relations exist, and are, to 
use Mr. Pooley’s words, expedient, if nothing more. 

Shosanken. 

Government General of Chosen. Annual Report (19x3-1914). 

167 pp. Two maps and numerous plates. {Scoiily 1915.) 

During the last eight years Korea has been virtually under Japanese 
administration, although four years only have elapsed since it was annexed; 
and if anyone should doubt or question the efficiency of the Japanese, a. . 
perusal of the various reports issued since will soon put his mind at rest. 

A country fallen into the most abject misery, plundered by effete official- J:. 
dom, is now rising anew with remarkable energy; foreign trade has V/ 
increased fourfold since 1906, public common schools number now 47,066 ' \ 
pupils — ten times the roll of 1906. Epidemic diseases have beeri^ almost 
wiped out. In other branches work has been just as thorough. The ; . 
records of the Korean dynasty from 1393 to 1910 have been investigated ' 
and their 1,187 volumes condensed; in three years historical Remains have , ' 
been classified and tomb-rifling stopped, the land is bj^ng surveyed, new^ 5 ^ ': 
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roads and rivers are being improved, docks are being built Generally 
speaking, the book is a record of progress under the government of General 
Terauchi and his coadjutors, df which any nation could be proud. — 
Shosanken. 


•SOMK AMERICAN NOVEES. 

The Honey of Romance. By Maud Churton Braby. (7! IVerttcr 
JLaurle.') Price 6s. 

This is the tragic love-story of a publisher’s wife/’ and I really do not see 
that there is anymore to be said than what is said in the advertisement upon 
the pax^er cover, whose colour is, however, more reminiscent of mustard than 
of the plunder of the bee. “ This is the story of a London pTiblisher’s 
wife who has reached the age when a modern woman asks herself, ‘ What 
has life done for me ?’ and, looking forward, reflects sadly, ‘ Is this all ?’ 
Yes, I sadly echo, as I sip the sparkling brew, this is all : and it is 
rather hard upon the reviewer that the further descriptive Jiotes he might 
have added are already pasted ui>on the honex^-pot. How ]?rnestine 
Trevor found the longed-for intoxicant, and what it cost her, is told with a 
piquancy and skill that will insu/e the book’^ i:>ox>ularity ; and beside the 
symmetrical love-problem, worked out between two couples,” relief for 
all who want it is afforded by sketches of the London hive, seen from the 
point of view of one among many esteemed i)urveyors of such honey. 

Micuaei. O’Hat.t.oran. By Gene Stratton Porter, Jlfurnry.) 

Price 6s. 

This is a prodigious book — that is to say, it is all about prodigies, 
prodigies of the most marvellous kmd. Pearls from their lips adorn the 
heads of each chapter, and I have a feeling that all the conversations are 
worthy of being printed in italics. Michael O'Halloran, or ‘‘ Mickey,’^ “who 
was square,” is the leading infant prodigy, Douglas Bruce and Leslie Winton 
the chief adult divinities. Minor x^rodigies are Peaches, “Michael’s 
Family/’ the Sunshine Nurse, “ who helped Mickey,” Mr. Winton, the 
Minturns, the Hardings, and Mr. Chaffner, ail in their different ways heroic 
and inimitable that we wonder about the geography of Multiapolis. It 
must be a wonderful x^lacc, this American city, from whose Sunshine Alley 
there sprang such a blithe, voluble, knight-errant as Mickey, with all the 
morality of squareness ” at his command, and issuing torrentially, poeti- 
cally, incorrigibly from his lips, whether he sold papers in the streets, 
educated and tended Peaches, or conversed with the sapient and manly 
Bruce, or the beautiful, true-womanly, and oh, so conversationally gifted 
Leslie. There, too, reside the Minturns, the story of whose domestic 
unhappiness might have been unrelieved tragedy, if it had not been for' 
Leslie’s pure, exemplary interference, and the crowning influence of grand 
opera in the tamarack swamps, where Leslie inoculated Mrs. Minturn with 
penitence foy her undutiful butterfly life by taking her there with a music 
scroll, before sunrise to listen, to the birds imitating /Verdi. The book 
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exudes with sentimental optimism and old-fashioned idealism. Upon its 
writing the author has bestowed infinite pains, and has succeeded in se- 
curing a fresh synonym for the simple, verb “ said in nearly all her 
conversations. I append one particularly skilful example. (This is over 
the telejihone.) 

“ Do you believe that, Douglas ?'" asked the girl. 

“It’s history, dear, not fictiozi,” he answered. 

Douglas !” she warned. 

“ Leslie, I beg your pardon. That was a slip,*’ cried he. 

“ Oh !’* she breathed. 

“ I.eslie, will you do something for me?” he questioned., 

“ What ?*' she retorted. 

“ Listen with one car, stop Hhe other, and tell me what you hear,” he 
ordered. 

“ Ves,” she said. 

“ Did you hear, Leslie ?” he asked anxiously. 

*^‘1 heard something, I don’t know what,” she answered. 

‘‘Can you describe it, Leslie?" 

“Just a rushing, beating sound ! What is it, Douglas 

“ ^fy heart, T.eslie, sending to you each pulsing, throbbing stroke of my 
manhood pouring out its love for yon,” 

“ Oh — h — h I” cried the astonished girl. 

“Will you listen again, Leslie?” begged the man. 

“ No,” she said. 

“ You don’t want to hear what my heart has to say to you ?” 

“ Not over a wire 1 Nut so far away !” she panted. 

“ Then I’ll shorten the distance. I’m coming, Leslie.” 

“ What shall I do ?” she gasped. 

Thk SroRv OF Julia Page. By Kathleen Norris. [^John Murray. 

Price 6s. 

“ The Honey of Romance ” and “ The Story of Michael O'Halloran ” 
had left me without much zest for the reading of another American novel 
upon whose wrapper sundry portentous extracts of soliloquy from within 
thrust the “view-point,” as Americans would say, of the book beneath my 
eye, barely recovered from the grandiloquent sunshine of Miss Porter’s 
optimism. 

“To Emeline, wife of George Page, there came slowly, in her thirtieth 
year, a sudden conviction that life was monstrously unfair.” More feminine 
discontent, I thought ; another woman’s sad honeycomb ! “ The story of 

the development of a young .girl from a sordid condition of life to dis- 
atisfaction with that life, 'and so to the championship of noble tliuigs.” — 
See back of cot^evy announced the publisher's advertisement. I had already 
seen back of cover ; it contained the extracts from soliloquy referted to. 
Sullenly I entered upon “The Story of Julia Page,” by Mrs. Norris. 

But my sullenness vanished before the end of the first chapter. . There 
was meanings ^ignity,. sensibility, in this excellent 'English,* Mrs. Norris 
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was not writing elaborate composition, but she was telling a story, for all 
its variegated detail, tersely, for all its strangeness to English eyes, con^ 
vincingly — a story whose garb of, unfamiliar circumstance in a Californian 
town never for a moment hid its genuine human character. And, having 
finished reading the story, I wonder why its always sure, and often fine, 
movement should have been forced, in the publisher's notice, to advertise 
itself in rather priggish language as the career of a social purpose. “ The 
Story of Julia Page” needs no moral bush of this kind : it is not on account 
of its answers to questions which, the cover informs us, are raised in the 
book, but on account of its admirable focussing of facts and sensitive 
reflection o£ them, and, too, for its embodiment, in Julia, of an attitude to 
life which seeks less to fulfil a purpose in living than to recognize life’s 
hard and unmoral logic. Interest in this aspect of Julia Page’s psychology 
has made me disinclined to criticize the actual drama of the story, to ques- 
tion the probability of such a ghostly jealousy’s being able to break up 
the married life of Julia and Jim Studdiford. For it is not in the facts, 
but in Julia Cage’s noble facing of them, that the harmony of the book and 
the deserved meed of Mrs. Norris lies. — I. C. W. 


RECENT FICTION. 

Heart of the Sunset. By Rex Beach, {/fodder and Stot^g/don). 

This is one of those novels which is noteworthy, not so much for its 
plot — of which it is sufficient to say that it is most entrancing — as for the 
picture of life under eventful conditions in a country abOUt which WG ate 
all anxious to know more. The American-Mexican border is to the 
average Britisher a terra mcognita not devoid of romance. Rex Beach 
gives us art admirable picture of life on the international border ; of the 
rancher who has in the past been a cattle-stealer ; of the men who supplies 
horses to one Mexican party and rifles to the other ; of the man who has 
killed some few. men (excluding Mexicans), and so forth. There is a 
particularly amusing story of a village magnate who is put off his game of 
pool hy a stranger who had seen him in a seaside town running the 
gauntlet of the bathers on the beach, after making a particularly unfortunate 
mistake for which (in those parts) the punishment seems to be shooting. 
A thoroughly delightful and inspiring story 1 The book is now in its 
second! edition and is published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s 
> Coloniar Library. ' 

The Bet ’’ and Other Stories. By Anton Tchekhov. Translated 
by S. Koseliansky and J. M. Murray, Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Since England hiSs become the ally of Russia the interest in that great 
, Empire has vastly increased in our country. ^The book market which has 
^^almost become a desert since the war, offering almost .nothing for sale but 
ph^p and only too often incompetent war-literature, shows a faible for 
'■Russian hovels. Russian music too constitutes, at this moment, a well- 
merited attraction. 
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Tolstoi, Dostoeiefsky, and not less Turgenevi, have been, and still are, 
greatly read, and so is Gorki, with his crude and realistic short stories which 
emphasize, not only the backwardness of his country, but also its great 
possibilities. The comparatively less known Tchekhov, the author of this 
book, shows himself a writer of no less ability. Well worth reading is 
*‘The Bet,*' which heads the series of thirteen stories in this volume. It 
is a strong argument in favour of the abolition of capital punishment. 
Although it does not cover more than about twelve pages, it carries with it 
strong conviction. 

** The Journal of an Old Man ’* describes the despondency of a once 
famous man who feels his powers failing at sixty. There is not one 
redeeming point in this weird story, not even the diarist himself who turns 
out to be a hopeless egoist, lie informs us that he is an eminent scientist, 
with whose name is inseparably associated the idea of a richly -gifted man, 
a steady worker and honest fellow who has never poked his nose into 
politics, and never made speeches either at dinners or funerals." But, in 
spite of all this he is far from being satisfied with his life. He feels dull, is 
conscious of being ugly, bald-headed, of having false teeth and an inevi- 
able tic in the fair. His wife, as he confesses, has no longer any charm 
for him, nor does he really care for his daughter or his son ; they are all 
faulty in his eyes, and he criticizes them constantly. He is, in short, a 
victim to neurasthenia. His leefures, which used to be his great delight, are 
now a constant anxiety to him, for he fears that at any moment his memory 
may give way. The suitor of his daughter, a man named Gnekker, is a , 
source of annoyance to him, for he proclaims himself to be rich and highly 
connected, and the professor, with a (vuj) d'ceily recognizes him as an 
adventurer ; but instead of listening to his much-tried wife, Varja, who 
urges him to go to Karkow, the native town of Gnekker, and find out all 
about him, he prefers to show the young man his displeasure at dinner in a 
ludicrous way. After staring at his victim for a long time, he suddenly fires 
off at him with the quotation ; 

** Eagles, than barnyard fowls may lower bend;' 

But fowls shall never to the heav'ns ascend." 

After this tour de forcCy the learned Professor makes the following com- 
ment in his diary about himself : “ I often say things which are foolish, and 
which make my wife and my daughter blush, and I do not know why I 
say them." His ward, Katy, who had been an actress but had retired early 
from the stage with the loss of her ideals and her reputation, shows him 
much sympathy. To the great annoyance of his people, he often spends ' 
the evenings with her. and meets there Mikhail Fiodorovich; another man of 
repute, who loves Katy and wishes to marry her. The , end is nebulous if * , 
not mysterious, Katy wants to save her old friend from . himseljT, but he\.' 
will not let her. " " / ' 

It not only a tedious story, as the author himself calls \\.y liut an : 
eminently sad pne, which shows in a few masterly strokes the futility of 
human, learning, ' if through it the human body has been wrecked, thus 
cajising paral^sjs^pf,,the soul, indifference and premature' deafh. The" 
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characters, however, only partly reveal themselves, as is the case with Katy, 
who might have been the heroine if she had not acted so mysteriouly at 
the end. There is much room for suggestion certainly. Does she love 
her ward, father and friend Nicola Stiepanowich, for whom she is ready to 
make every sacrifice with filial love only ? This is the question which 
puzzles us to the last, and which remains unsolved. One thing is clear to 
us ; that he, in his 'indifference to everything and everybody, was unable to 
understand her until it was too late. The author, and this might be said of 
all his stories in this book, portrfiys life, but does not elucidate it ; he is 
evidently an impressionist, but his modified suggestions have a peculiar 
charm. 

Another story, The Fit,’^ transports us to a world of darkness and vice, 
where the only help, according to a doctcw, is morphia. It is a story 
which is inspired by Tolstoi’s “ Resurrection/' but the author does not find 
the way out of dilemmas in the way of his great predecessor. Anton 
Tchekhov's great individual talent lies in the shortness of his stories and 
the conciseness with which he depicts his characters — their shadows 
puzzle us long after we have put down his book. — L.. M. K. 


POKTICAL WORKS. 

Poems. By Elinor Jenkins. (London: anJ /ac/ewn,) 

These songs suggest thal the singer sings because she must. She has 
been gifted with the gift of song, and, like the linnet, she pours forth her 
melodies in strains of unpremeditated art.” A sad lilt pervades most of 
these poems ; they are mournful, like the times, and whisper of family 
bereavement and personal sorrow : 

Where light and laughter and love 
Lie dc^d in the dark together, 

And we brood their dust above, 

Knowing not surely whether 
V *Tis life at our hearts doth move." 

.But, notwithstanding the prevalence of the sad note, one gathers here and 
there little hints to solace woe, and there flash forth now and then daring 
questionings and stern calls to duty : 

What'er befall, we know him far removed 
From all the weary labours of last year, 

And even in paying this most bitter price, 

- . . , .We know the cause worthy the sacrifice.” 

And again : * 

They have found rest that laboured long and sore, 

. /’While we take up again in street and mart 
"/ 'The burden and the business of the day ; 

/ '' ‘Arid which of these two is the better part, 

; // ^ God only knows, whose face is turned away." 

The tribute to Rupert Brooke, April, 1915," breathes true poetry : 

“ • j; ' ’ " , ' 

■ ^ , “ Then, lest vile foes should vaunt a spoil so rare, 

'The sun. that loved him. erave a kiss death-fraueht.’'. 
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And the “ Lover*s Walk ” enshrines a quaint poetic conceit while few 
lines could be more touching than the Epitaph on a Child left buried 

abroad : , 

“ Father, forget not, now that we must go, 

A little one in alien Earth low laid ; 

Send some kind angel when thy trumpets blow 
Lest he should wake alone and be afraid/" 

This little book of song introduces us to one who, we venture to predict, 
will be ranked high amongst the Singers of our land. She inherits her un- 
doubted talents and Kymric imagination and inspiration from both sides of 
her family, for her father was Sir John Jenkins, k.c.s.i. (an eminent Bombay 
Civilian who was on the Viceroy's Council vthen the King-Emperor visited 
India and who had much to, do with the transference of the Capital to 
Delhi), and her maternal grandfather is Sir Arthur Trevor, k.c.s.i., who was 
Public Works Minister in India, and who was the youngest son of a very 
distinguished family of public servants, tracing a long descent from Wales. 

j. p. 

Adora i ion anu Otijer Pok.nw/' l>y Charlotte and Reginald Salwey. 
(Eon don : Craft ton and OtiseIc\\ JJd.) 

This is a delightful little book of song, and both the authors alternately 
vie with each other in sweetness of thought and in melody of expression. 
The two best poems in the book are perhaps those that face the two beauti- 
ful illustrations in lead pencil — viz., “Day-Break in Eondon and the 
Awakening,” but the tril)ute to “H.M. the King of the Belgians’" and 
“ The Waiting for Autumn ” are of particular merit. 

“ It may be vain regret, it is not dread, 

Perchance a language born of summer’s fire ; 

No leaves are loosened, nothing has been said, 

And yet the world is dulled — we droop and tire.” , 

The songs “ From the Moon Maiden” are full of silvery. pathos and may 
be described as perfect, although it may be doubted whether .any but* the 
most modern of grammarians would ]>ass the last line : 

There is peace for you and I.” 

We also doubt whether “ forced ” can be regarded as a correct rhyme for 
host ” or “ lost.” But these are mere specks that detract iii no way from the 
beauty of the whole or from the outstanding iherits of this little collection 
of poems. J. P4 

Oxford Poetry, 1915. Edited by G. D. IT. C. and T. W. E. (Oxford : 
JB. JET, Blackwell^ Broad Street, 1915.) f// , ^ ^ 

Where all have helped so well to produce a pretty Book of Song** it seems 
hardly fair to use comparative terms in speaking of the work of, the various 
contributors, but the six poems 'written in foreign countries by Godfrey 
Elton (BalHol) must be singled out for special praise. These echoes from 
Quett^-from the Mecliteranean Sea and from Chasma ^angiV .Balbchist^^n, 
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recalling memories of the homeland in times of exile, are of surpassing 
merit : 

“ Surely on some long evening 

When rooks call down the lane, 

And on the fields at twilight 
All softly falls the rain, 

^ We shall come horne again. 

When faint far cries of sunset 
Are in the lime trees cool, 

And by the ancient spinney 
Up from |fhe hidden pool 
The boy f troop back to school. 

For Hannah Pass is rocky 
And high is Murdar Hill, 

But oh ! of June in England 
And the fields our people till, 

Our hearts are dreaming still.’ ' 

Gerald Crowds lines — Do we Begin ” — raise a deep philosophic question 
with graceful similes, but his weird “ Supposing we had gone down ’’ 
involves a grim and hardy pleasant conceit. R. H. Freston’s “ Sometimes 
I wonder makes a very pretty poem : 

‘‘ Sometimes I think you understand 

That, when the magic hour draws near, 

Suddenly I shall seize your hand, 

And kiss your lips and call you dear ; 

Sometimes I think you understand/’ 

H, C. Harwood’s ‘‘From the Youth of all Natrons*’ is a powerful in- 
dictment of those who have had the ordering of things up till now. 
Speaking to his “ elders,” he says : 

“ You called with patriotic sneers 

And drums and sentimental songs, 

. We came from out the vernal years 
Thus bloodily to right your wrongs. 

' The sins of many centuries, 

Sealed by your indolence and fright, 

Have earned us these our agonies 
The thund’rous appalling night 

Where from the lurid darkness came 
The pains of poison and of shell, 

" N/./rhe broken heart, the world*s\ill-fame, 

The lonely arrogance of heli., 

;/ Faintly, as from a game afar, . 

wrangles and your patronage 
‘V .r CSome drifting to the work of war 

\Vhich you have made our heritage. 

» • • • • » 

We kneel at no ancestral shrine , 

, ' With admirable blasphemy, 

We desecrate the old divine 
^ And dream new eternitw.'* 
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These lines recall Tennyson's — 

“ Since our mortal shadow — III — 

To waste this earth ^egan — 

Perchance from some abuse .of will 
In worlds before the man 
Involving ours — he needs must hght, 

To make true Peace his own.” 

And also Tennyson’s denunciation of “Eas^ Patrons of their Kin.” 

A. L. Huxley’s ‘'Home Sickness” maybe described as “the natural 
man speaking ” : ^ 

“Have we risen from out the beast? th^n back into the beast again!” 

Agnes E. Murray’s “ Dominb Meo” might be called “a poem written in 
imitation,” but nevertheless it is a striking original piece of work — “the 
cry for a great prize lost,” “The Ballad of Doom,” by Elizabeth Rendall, 
tells in a fresh and original way the old, old story of a woman’s selfless love 
for a lover-foe in preference to a lover true : 

“ I’ll climb the road to Heaven and kiss the wounded hand 
Of him who is a lover true, and he will understand ; 

Then will I take my way to Hell unto my lover-foe, 

False or true I love him, and (lod will let me go.” 

The “Lay,” by Dorothy L. Sayers, deserves special mention. She sings : 

“ Oxford ! Suffer it once again that another should do thee wrong, 

I also, I above all, should set thee into a song. 


Bear with me as thou hast borne with all thy passionate throng 
Of Lovers — the foes of love ; for the great flood sweeps along 
From the hills unto the sea, and all their boats go down with the tide, 
And thou shalt stand unmoved, w hen the wreck of the world beside, 
When the loveless cities of greed slip down in their ruined pride. 

And crumble into the gulf of Time. Thou shalt be strong 

With Thebes and On and Memphis, where the deathless Gods abide 

‘ A City sanctified/ ” ‘ ^ ' ‘ 

The editors, G. D. H. C. and T. W. E., are to be congratulated on the 
manner in which they have been able to tell the world what young Oxford 
thinks and sings about in these — the dawning — years of the twentieth 
century. — J. P. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS i 

Ouientaf. Art. ' ' 

The Indian Society of Oriental Art, which was established a feW years, 
ago in Calcutta, has done very good work in the artistic "revival in India, 
and has succeeded in drawing prominent attention t6 the ' greatness of 
Indian achievements in the past and the latent capacity of Indian artists 
working under modem conditions to rise to the heights of their ancestors. 
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The numerous artistic remains and relics of the past which are scattered 
about the couritry enshrine the national tradition and national technique 
of Indian art, and have rendered possible the artistic revival of India 
and an intelligent perpetuation of its characteristic excellences. Mr. 
Abanindranath Tagore has been the moving spirit of the new movement, 
and has trained a number of keen young disciples, wha have done credit 
to their leader and to the art. The Society has helped in the production 
not merely of great pictures, bu^*: of valuable literature on Indian art and 
art-tradition. Even more impbrtant for the advancement of Indian art 
has proved the exhibition which| the Society held at the Grand Palais in 
Paris under the auspices of th^French Society of Oriental Painting. The 
pictures exhibited, it is recorded in the Society's report, elicited much 
critical appreciation in articles published in ‘the newspapers and monthly 
reviews of Paris. The success which attended this exhibition created much 
interest in Indian art in artistic circles on the Continent, and brought 
numerous invitations to hold similar exhibitions in other places. These 
could not be accepted, owing to the other engagements of the Society, which, 
however, held its next exhibition in the Indian Section of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, during April and May, 1914. This also proved 
a great success. The notices in the Press pay a well-merited compliment 
to the work which the Society has initiated and is carrying on with such 
success. The Society unfortunately suffers from the want of adequate 
financial and other support. The work so far achieved in giving an 
impetus to the resuscitation of Indian art shows the great possibility in 
store, and all interested in the movement will serve. the cause the Society 
has so much at heart by extending their help to it, and in thus securing to 
their country the traditions of their race, qualities of invention and of 
imagination, purity of design, and the taste for harmony and composition, 
'which have attracted the attention of competent critics in the West as 
special characteristics of classic Indian art worthy of preservation. — 
Madras Weekly Mail, November 26, 1915. 


Our contemporary La Revue gives room in its December number to a 
sketch of the origins of Japanese people, written by G. de Bauzemont. 
Ever since Europeans were allowed to settle in Nippon this question has been 
a t ordre du jour^ and many are the attempts made at unravelling the 
mystery. , A Sept saw in the Japanese the last remnants of the lost tribes, 
which other writers had placed in England. One of the early volumes of 
the Asiatic S^iety ipf Japan contains a lengthy essay on the subject, and 
since then niore|tfipories have been propounded, none of which is satis- 
factory. .. ‘jFoir ohei^pg ethnographical evidence is scanty. We know that a ^ 
, race existed in Japan’i in the Hondo and perhaps in the Hokkaido, which 
' yras pushed back to the north by invaders settling in Izumo and in Kyushu ^ 
y respectively; , but " although remains of sepultures and a few weapons, 

V specimens of pottery, stone, and metal implements are available, no data 
, A^hitherto gathered can help us to a definite conclusion. The writer in 
fLa JReouc takes up the theory put. forward Professor Kum€. ^ 
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the foremost of Japanese historians, whose son, once a student 
under Professor Raphael Collins, has achieved distinction as a talented 
painter. Professor Kum6 suggests that t^yo currents came to Japan, one 
from Northern China through Korea, and Yczo, the other from Annarn 
through Kucon, Southern China, Korea and Southern Japan. We fear 
this hypothesis will not remain unshaken ; it does not (as far as the analysis 
referred to shows) take sufficient cognizance of anthropological features ; 
but at the same time we must not forget t^at but little is known of the 
various races of early Japan, as already mentioned above. The researches 
of Japanese archaeologists are bringing bul? little anthropological material 
to light. It would be highly interesting to N^ornpare the measurements of 
skulls sent to the Musee d’Historie Naturellc by Dr. Steenackers years 
ago, with those of Malay and Annamese tribes. Det it be noted that the 
puzzling Dotaku present drawings on low-relief, identical with some found 
on Miaotzii bronze drums, further, that tattooed designs on ancient masks 
bear some resemblance with Polynesian and IVlaori tattooing. Japanese 
swords have features found in the Malay weapon. Japanese houses have 
features satisfactory in a hot climate only, although these are common to 
all houses all over the island, but are not found in Annam. The head hunt- 
ing custom was perpetuated during the wars when the victor took away the 
heads of his slain enemies, as in Formosa and amongst the Dyaks. There 
are so many points of contact between the “culture*’ of the conquering 
Southern races and those of the Malay natives that one hesitates to go as far 
as Annam, where, moreover, the height and other features of the body are 
only comparable with those of the smallest amongst Japanese. It is a 
pity that Dr. Baelz did not write more on the subject before her death ; and 
one looks forward to Dr. Gordon N. Munro, and to Murdock, to help in 
elucidating, si fair e se pent, a very difficult problem. Readers who are not 
conversant with Professor Kume’s writings would be well advised to read 
Mr. de Bauzeraont’s article. H. L. J. 
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By F. R. Scatcherd 


Since his advent to power in Greece, the career of M. 
Venizelos is well known, but comparatively few are familiar 
with the details of his youth and early life in Crete. 
Therefore the small volume bearinsr the title which heads 
this article will be eagerly welcomed by a large circle of 
readers. 

The work of Dr. Kerofilas lacks somewhat a sense of 
proportion. It tells much that is already well known, while 
leaving out many things one would gladly have learned. 
However, since the author modestly disclaims all pre- 
tensions of offering a complete history of his subject, there 
is no legitimate cause of complaint. 

There are men through whom the world-soul seems to 
be accomplishing its processes by leaps and bounds — men 
whose life and actions become veritable centres of cosmic- 
unfolding, and to this order belongs, undoubtedly, the hero 
of the story told by Dr. Kerofilas. Untravelled, without 
special antecedents or training, he had a “ clear vision in 
all problems, an instant and practical grasp of their solu- • 
tions, the art of applying theories, . . . and an eloquence 
that could convince and carry men off their feet.” 

Eleftherios Venizelos was born early in,, t, he year 1864 
(why is the exact date withheld ?), in the village pf Mourni^, 
an hour’s journey from Canea, in a house surrounded with 

* “Eleftherios Venizelos: His Life and Work.” By Dr. C. Kerofilas. ' 
With an Introduction ■ by M. Take Jonescu. 3s. 6d. net. London; 


Joh4 Miiifray,. 
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almond-trees in blossom. In a room in that house two 
Greek priests and two Muhammadan hodjas had been 
praying ceaselessly for t^o days and nights. 

“ The poor mother had been very unfortunate so far. 
She had ‘given birth to three children, all of whom she 
had lort: : So h^f relatives, with the credulity of 
Orientals, had advised her to call in the assistance of 
religious men, renowned throughout the country for 
their, supernatural power. They all four prayed, in 
different tongues, that the child about to be born should 
have long life. 

“ At dawn on the third day a son was born — 
Eleftherios Venizelos, the future Minister of Greece.” 

This curious story is vouched for by an eminent friend of 
the author, and Yarotheos, one of the Greek priests who 
baptized the boy, was living as recently as four years ago. 
The name “ Yarotheos ” (old god) had been conferred 
upon him on account of his alleged miraculous powers. 

The details of his early life are few and meagre. His 
father belonged to one of the best families of Crete, 
whither.long ago his ancestors had emigrated from Sparta. 
He was exiled from Crete when Eleftherios was four years 
old, and took refuge with his family in' Cythera, and later 
in Syra, returning to Crete in 1872. At the end of his 
school-days Eleftherios was sent into business. He had 
been, unlike most geniuses, an apt scholar, ahead of the 
other pupils, astounding the masters and dominating his 
schoolfellows. 

The Greek Consul-General at Canea, M, Georges 
Zigomalas;*^ quickly perceived the youth’s extraordinary 
mental endowhients. 

“ It ,is. a great mistake,” he kept repeating to his 
father, “ to condemn your son to an obscure commercial 
existence. . Ydii are. depriving the country of a useful 
defender. Believe me, let him study. He has the 
•makings of an. admirable lawyer.” ' 
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It took two years to induce the elder Venizelos to permit 
his son to attend the University of Athens, whence he 
returned to Crete in 1886, having, taken his legal degree 
with brilliant success. At Athens he , had suffered from 
typhoid fever, and a second attaick on his ’return home 
nearly cost him his life, his recovery being regarded as a 
miracle. 

About a year later he entered the Chamber, and became 
the leader of the L.iberals, known as the “ Bare’ foot Party/' 
in order to distinguish it from the wealthy Opposition. 

“ His entry into the Chamber was a triumph. He 
brought to it burning zeal, new ideas, untried prin- 
ciples. For centuries past, Crete had lived under a 
terrible yoke, in perpetual revolt against her op- 
pressors. The division of the irreconcilable parties in, 
the Chamber only intensified this hatred. There was 
no room there except for the numerical majority by which 
everything was decided in the Chamber. ‘ The minority 
was always wrong and had to go under.” 

WTen it was proposed as usual to eliminate the seven 
or eight members of the opposition, M. Venizelos refused, 
saying : , , 

A party should not be founded solely on^ numerical 
strength, but it also needs moral principles, without 
which it cannot do useful work or inspire confidence.’ 

In these brave words from a now famous speech, the 
young leader secured the recognition of the rights of the 
members of the opposition in the Cretan Chamber, and laid 
the foundations on which has been based his subsequent 
policy both in Crete and in Greece. 

He was an omnivprous reader and devoted his leisure to 
literature and languages. When I was in Crete, I took, as 
they attracted attention, one volume after another from the 
shelves of his well-selected library, and their , owner would 
tell how they ’came into his possession and tl)e special 
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interest each held for himself, and how he had employed 
enforced leisure spent in the mountains, during the revolu- 
tions in learning languag^<$s, each revolution a new language, 
English being the last ttus acquired. 

His defiance of the .European Powers was one of the 
most dramatic incidents <of the revolution of 1897. 

Led by M. Venizelos, the Cretan insurgents were fearless 
alike of the bullets of the European troops and of the gun- 
fire of the worships in the harbour. They had been warned 
that the Greek flag, flying over •their camp at Akrotira, 
would be bombarded on the following day. 

“ You have cannon-ball — fire away ! But our flag will 
not come down,” exclaimed M. Venizelos as he gazed at 
the battleships anchored in Suda Bay. To a last request 
from the admirals to lower the Greek emblem the reply was ; 

“ Never ! Lower it yourselves.” • 

“ We are going to bombard you.” 

“ We are waiting.” 

When the flagstaff was hit and looked like falling all rushed 
forward ; but M. Venizelos outstripped the rest and was 
only held back by the restraining hands of his devoted 
friends. 

In the subsequent interview with the commander of the 
British troops, M. Venizelos refused to give up his point of 
vantage. 

“ We captured this position with blood, we shall only 
' give it up, with blood. . . . Do your worst. . . . Death 
, alone can move us from here.” 

Twice in one day his life was attempted when he opposed 
the acceptance of autonomy later on in that fateful year. 
The enemies had set fire to the house in which he was 
resting with ; '^is„ friends. Making good the escape of 
his followers, liar, yenizelos harangued the assailants who 
numbered about a thousand, denouncing them as “ traitors,, 
pnworthy of liberty.” This calm audacity so astounded 
.them that they allowed him to go free. 

is , an incident which reveals a reaspn^or the long-^ 
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drawn, desperate struggle to free Crete from Ottoman rule, 
and I commend it to the consideration of those who would 
prolong Ottoman rule in Europe ^r elsewhere at the close 
of the war. The president of the hew Cretan Assembly in 
1910 was reading the resolution^ for union* with Greece, 
when a Moslem deputy handed h.«m a protest against the 
opening of the Chamber according to Greek laws. Ere the 
President could take it, it was snatched from his grasp by a 
deputy named Daskoloyanis and torn to pieces'. 

'Fke grandfather 0/ JD as koloyanis had been flayed alive by 
the Fzirhs. 

True to his principles M. Venizelos insisted on the 
protest of the Musulmans being respected, and invited them 
to present another copy in lieu of the one that had been 
destroyed. He was also one of the few Greek leaders 
who concurred with Dr. Drakoules in the early attempt at 
a Balkan Federation which should include Turkey among 
its members. This inflexible justice is one of the secrets 
of his success. 

single instance will suffice to illustrate his organizing 
capacity and legislative acumen. After Crete had been 
granted autonomy, M. Venizelos was appointed Judicial 
Adviser to the Executive Commission, May 10, 1899. 
Twenty-one days later, June i, he brought out the new 
legislative code complete, to the utter amazement of the 
Consuls of the Powers who were still deliberating as to the 
nature of the Constitution that should be given to the island. 

These laws included a statute forbidding cruelty to animals, 
the first enacted in the Near East. When at Canea, in 
19 10, he handed a copy of this s’tatute to Dr. Platon. 
Drakoules and his wife, the promoters of a similar measure , 
in Greece, which has not yet become law, I turned to him 
and launched the senseless objection, which had so often 
greeted all our efforts at humane reform : 

“ Why did you pass a law for the protection of animals, 
when so many human beings were living under such 
atrocious conditions ?” I asked. 
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His answer revealed the wisdom and far-sightedness of 
the grave Cretan statesman : 

“ Do you not see,” hp said, " that such a law operates 
in the highest interests of men as well as of animals. 
You will neve^r eradicatcjthe vice of cruelty from the human 
mind as long as you tojferate the cruel treatment of beings 
more helpless than yourself.” 

Cromwell once said that no man goes so far as the man 
who does not know where he is going. During the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference in London I . endeavoured to induce 
M. Venizelos to speak about himself in the presence of an 
admiring friend who intended writing a character-sketch 
of him, with 'what success those who have made similar 
attempts can best imagine. At last, in order to make him 
talk, I said desperately that some people thought he had 
deliberately planned the attainment, of his present position. 
With a controlled intensity of emotion, which ennobled his 
aspect to one of tragic appeal, he ejaculated, for our sakes 
rather than his own, words to the effect that he had had no 
ulterior aims — he perceived certain things that must be 
said, and said them ; other things that needed doing, and 
did them ; and the force of circumstances landed him in 
the position in which he then found himself. And these 
simple words spoken to M. Take Jonescu, give his own 
‘ explanation of the secret of his success and influence. “ I 
have always told my fellow-countrymen the truth and the 
whole truth, and I have always been quite prepared to 
lay down my power without regret.” 

The second part of the book deals with more familiar 
ground,' since it gives an interesting account of the events 
.of the last five years, from the time when M. Venizelos 
assumed the reins of Government in Greece, down to 
August, _ 1 01 5: 

It is to^bei; regretted that there are no photographs to 
illustrate the text,’ and one would also have liked to hear 
' something more of the friends and general entourage of 
. the,, central figurei as, for instance, of his loyal friend and 
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fellow-Cretan, M. Markantonakis, who followed him to 
Athens and accompanies him on his travels. 

A pen-portrait by a brother-statesman, one of his recent 
and most fervent friends, may fitly close this brief outline 
of the less-known periods in the life of this good and great 
Statesman. Says M. Take Jonescp ; 

“ I was attracted from the first. That head, like a 
Byzantine saint straight from a church fresco, that 
gentle and penetrating glance, that subtle smile, the 
irresistible sympathy that radiates from all his being , 
the almost girlish modesty, all the more charming 
when combined with a will of iron — all that strikes you 
the moment you see him. 

“ The Greek nation, and Greeks all over the 
world have the right to be proud of him, and it is their 
duty to be so. For us, his friends, it is our duty 
to love him.” 
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FAIR HEARINa AND NO FAVODH” 

MACEDONIA AND THE IMPORTANCE OF SALONICA 

To those who do not know the Balkans and their peoples 
first-hand it would appear that the entry of Bulgaria and 
Turkey into the war was caused chiefly by German pres- 
sure, and the desire of the latter, by bringing in the one, to 
make the way to the Golden Horn clear, and the other to 
furnish new contingents for the European war. But there 
is a more immediate reason for these occurrences which it 
is well to bring forward at this time. The Germans and 
Austrians were not slow to recognize the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the Balkans, and took steps many years ago to 
make themselves acquainted with the conditions on the 
spot. Under the Ottoman regime there was, of course, no 
immediate , :chance of any progress, either commercial or 
industrial, being made ; but when the first Balkan War 
wrested the:^ fertile soil of Macedonia from the Sultan’s 
hands, it ,be<»me obvious that some kind of boom in trade 
was to be'A^^pected in that quarter. And, indeed, Mace- 
donia is, 6E:aH,jti^e , Balkans, by far the richest, the most 
fertile, and ^limatical!)r; also. the' most favourable. Indeed, 
it was to be expected that the-l^thoment Macedonia, had the 
v:fc^nefit of an enlightened rule, she would become, instead 
'of ,,the storm-centre bf Europe, the metropolis! of the Balkan 
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States in all that regards the peaceful arts, though exciting 
the envy of those States which by the fortune of war were 
excluded from it. The tobacco-fields are deservedly 
famous ; but it is not so generally known that underneath 
the soil there is mineral wealth — viz., iron, .copper, silver, 
gold, and lead. In classical times already this fact was 
appreciated, and the reader of ancient Greek history will come 
across many references to the silver-mines of Macedonia. 

It is natural, therefore, that Macedonia should excite the 
covetousness of the Balkan States. 

In spite of labouring under the disadvantage of having 
been for hundreds of years under Ottoman administration, 
Macedonia has several flourishing towns. But this is as 
nothing to what we may confidently expect ‘under a new 
regime. Cavalla, which from its geographical position is 
the natural port for th^ shipment of tobacco, only exported 
500 millions of francs worth per annum. The town of 
Kastoria exports every year several millions of francs’ worth 
of furs, chiefly to Germany ; and it is to be hoped that this 
trade will come into the hands of the Entente. Other 
important trade-centres are Serres, Drama, anci Monastir ; 
but most noteworthy of all is, of course, Salonica, w'hich 
now plays such an important role in the European war. 
This port has the advantage of direct railway connection 
with East and West. It is obvious that the State which 
possesses Salonica can exercise a control over the trade of 
the Balkans. But another factor that must be taken into 
consideration is that, with the loss of Trieste, Austria also 
will have to look to Salonica as her chief port of exit. 

The population of Macedonia is approximately 1,800,000 
or 2,000,000, of whom 800,000 are Greeks ^Hellenes), 
in which for our purpose we may include 70,000 to 
80,000 Koutso-Valaques, who have the same customs 
and religion. The remainder are „ mostly Musulmans, 
Serbs, Bulgarians, and Jews.' In the two vilayets, Salonica 
and Monastir,. the Greeks arej, in the first 359,000, and in 
the second 300,000. These statistics have po claipi to 
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being complete, the reason being the fusion of the races 
which inhabit Macedonia, and the unreliability of Ottoman 
census returns. Suffice it to say that the moral predomin- 
ance manifests itself in all Macedonia. 

This is especially the case in such towns as Monastir, 
Klovina, Kutchevo, and Kastoria, where the unprejudiced 
traveller wid immediately perceive the all-pervading in- 
fluence of Greek culture. All the liberal professions are in 
the hands of Greeks. The great landlords, merchants, 
masters of industry, and bankers, are nearly all Greeks. 
It is to all intents and purposes a Greek country, 

P. P. Tiieophilatos, 

^ ' Ancien Vice-Consul cle Grcce en Belgique. 


ARMENIAN ATROCITIES AND SOME SCEPTICS 


Dear Sir, 

May I draw attention to the recent statements of 
Mr, Marmaduke Pickthall, who has been vigorously 
excusing and justifying the wholesale torture and murder 
of the Armenian nation on the grounds that such extermina- 
tion is a “ state necessity ” for “ The Defence of the 
Realm ” in Turkey.* 

Mr, Pickthall has read Mr, Arnold Toynbee’s Armenian 
Atrocities, “ one of the most thrilling and most eloquent ap- 
peals that has ever been written,” to quote the warm-hearted 
Mr. Ti P. O’Connor. The perusal has left Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall unmoved, unconvinced. “ The crimes mentioned,” 
he comments, “ are simply the horrors which everyone who 
knows the^hst expects in Eastern war.”f 

Mr. Pickthall thinks it highly improbable that the murder 
of the Armenian .people was connived at by the Turkish 
Government. - ... . 

That opinion is not shared by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. In 


. \New Age, Novemlier 4, 1915^ 
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his address to the House of Commons on November 17, 
1915, Mr. O’Connor said : 

“ There is one great analogy between the Germans 
in Belgium and the Turks in Armenia, and that is the 
system and policy which underlie w'hat might be 
regarded by superficial observers as mere sporadic or 
individual blood lust. . . . This movement was simul- 
taneous in fifty centres, and therefore, evidently, was 
obeying a central impulse, a central command firom the 
heart of the Turhish JSmpire.*'* 

Lord Robert Cecil, speaking on the same occasion, 
stated : 

“ That no more horrible crime had been committed 
in the history of the world. . . . There was no provoca- 
tion on the part of the Armenians. . . . The crime was 
a deliberate one, not to punish an insurrection, but to 
destroy the Armenian race.” 

Here is another of Mr. Pickthall’s statements strangely 
at variance with the facts as far as they can be known : 

“ The chief desire of the present rulers in Turkey 
has always been to prove their country worthy to take 
rank among the civilized, enlightened empires of the 
world, and their ideas of civilization and enlig^htenment 
are derived front English and French sources, and not 
from German frightfulness I' 

Compare with this view Lord Bryce’s, in his preface to 
Mr. Arnold Toynbee’s Armeniati jUtrocities : 

“ The massacres are the result of a policy which as far 
' as can be ascertained, has been entertained for some con- 
siderable time by the gang of unscrupulous adventurers 
who are now in possession of the Government of the 
Turkish Empire. They hesitated to put it in practice 

* Italics are mine. 
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until they thought the favourable moment had come, and 
that moment seemed to be about the month of April. 
That was the time when these orders were issued, 
orders which came down in every case from Constanti- 
nople, and which the officials found themselves obliged 
to carry out on pain of dismissal.’* 

And Mr. Pickthalh notwithstanding, we have the 
strongest evidence as to German “ frightfulness” being one 
of the main factors in this series of unparalleled outrages. 

“ This shameful and terrible page of modern history 
which is unfolding in distant Armenia is nothing but 
an echo, an extension of the main story, the central 
narrative Which must describe the German incursion 
into Belgium fourteen months ago. That was the 
determining act. That was the signal to Turk and 
Kurd.'”* 

For it must be borne in mind that every large town 
in the Turkish Empire is in telegraphic communication 
with Constantinople. And as the Turkish Ministers 
flashed their infamous orders to their terrorized representa- 
tives, Von Jagow, through his Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, could have sent counter-orders to the active German 
Consuls, whose prestige is unlimited, and who were to be 
found in all the administrative centres where these horrors 
were being perpetrated. And did not Germany take upon 
herself a full share of undying shame and guilt when, at 
the end of the first year of the war, she announced through 
the Imperial , Chancellor of the German Empire that the 
German nation had brought about the “ Regeneration of 
Turkey ” ? 'And the Armenian massacres and deportations 
had been already begun four months easier, and were 
still going on. , 

As to Turkish ideas of enlightenment and civilization 
being , derived from English, and French sources, facts 

■ . D- \ * New York Tlrikune,, October 8, 1915. 
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stoutly negative the absurd statement. Well might 
England and France cry : “ Defend us from our friends ! ’’ 
In order to whitewash the Turks, Mr. Pickthall resorts 
to the well-worn expedient of- drawing distinctions between 
the Turks and the Kurds. But, as clearly' stated in the 
earlier pages of this article, it is now proved that all the 
orders for massacre and outrage were issued from Con- 
stantinople, and were mostly carried out by Turkish 
officers. For instance, there is the historical case of 
Marsovan, where the Tuvkish officers forced the Armenian 
male population to dig a trench outside the town, then 
shot or bayoneted them all, and dung their bodies into 
the trench dug by their own hands, which thus became 
their grave. The Kurds had no hand in this and other 
similar atrocities. 

But let us for argument’s sake concede Mr. Pickthall’s- 
contention that it was the Kurds who perpetrated these 
monstrous deeds — and they certainly” took their full share 
in them — does that exonerate the Turk? Does it not 
rather seal the condemnation of him and his “ civilized ” 
Government ? For a Government under which such deeds 
continue to occur has not the right to live another day, 
and it is sad beyond measure to find Englishmen who 
can apply the terms civilized " and “ enlightened ” to 
such a rule. And is it not infinitely creditable to the 
Armenians to have insistently demanded reforms which 
should insure the minimum security' of life, and honour, 
and property ? On account of this elementary righteous- 
ness Mr. Pickthall and other Turcophiles have accused the 
Armenians of separatism, and w'hen, failing to get the least 
of these just demands granted, the Armenians have 
protested and resorted to some measure of self-defence, 
these same Turcophiles have accused them of rebellions, 
and insurrections, and have justified the unprovoked and 
systematized murder of a whole nation of innocent men, 
women, and children as a legitimate procedure in. 
“ Defence of the‘ Realm ” in Turkey ! . ... 
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But the climax of misrepresentation is reached when the 
British Government is made responsible for Turkish law- 
lessness and for the present awful state of affairs in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

With fine oblivion of all that has gone before, Mr. 
Pickthall insinuates that the present horrors would have 
been averted had the .British Government in 1913 acceded 
to the insincere request of the Turkish Government to 
furnish inspectors to overlook the reforms to be carried out 
in Armenia. 

I, at that time, like many others, imperfectly acquainted 
with the facts, felt grieved at the decision of our Foreign 
Office to withhold the solicited help. This was partly 
because I recalled the pleadings of exiled Liberal Turkish 
statesmen whom I had met in Paris, Cairo, and elsewhere, 
that England should go even to the length of a British 
occupation of Turkey in order to save her from exploitation 
by the unpatriotic Young Turk Government, which, they 
.assured me, was selling their country into the hands of the 
Teuton ; partly because I saw that, despite our sins, chiefly 
of omission, the Ottoman peoples still loved and trusted 
the English beyond all other Europeans, as do all the Near 
Eastern peoples at the present moment — hence their 
preference for us as enemies, paradoxical as that may seem ; 
hence their hostility or neutrality, as the case may be. 

I also, with others, overlooked the fact that this request 
came from the Comniittee of Union and Progress, “ those 
wily stranglers of Union and stiflers of Progress,” as the 
late , Princess, .Nazli of Cairo exclaimed indignantly when, 
in my pro-Young Turk days, 1 ventured to plead with her 
on behalf q^^thq .sincerity of their intentions, however far 
short their practices threatened to fall. 

And subie^ueot ' events have shown the wisdom of 
Sir Edward Grey’s refusal to w‘alk into the trap so carefully 
baited with.' promises of reform. 

With this one move t.hey l;ia <3 hoped to achieve three 
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(1) To stop the cry of Armenia for reform. 

(2) To bring about strained relations between England 
and Russia. 

(3) To demonstrate to the outside world the impossi- 
bility of ameliorating conditions in the ill-fated land of 
Armenia by rendering abortive all efforts in the direction 
of reform made by the British officers through those 
various obstructive methods in which the Turks are such 
past- masters. 

Although the British* officers were not forthcoming, on 
the other hand the Turks were furnished with two capable 
Europeans — the one Swedish, the other Danish — to fill the 
post of Inspectors-General of the projected reforms to be 
carried out in Armenia. And I well remember the high 
hopes that animated Bogos Nuba Pasha when he unfolded 
his future plans and desires, and indicated the practical 
ground-work for those radiant expectations soon to be so 
tragically and ruthlessly extinguished. 

“ You see, mademoiselle, enlightened self-interest will 
insure justice for the Armenians now that it is realized that 
it is only through the industry and prosperity of her 
Christian populations that Turkey can hope to discharge 
her heavy liabilities.” 

And he kindly gave me a copy of his plan of reforms 
and the data on which he based his demonstrations of an 
argument by which alone he felt, the soulless gang of rulers 
at Constantinople could be moved. But stupidity is proof 
against all arguments, even those of “ enlightened self- , 
interest.” ' 

Alas ! Alas ! Quos deus vuli perdere, prins demeniai. 
By her insane, stupid criminality Turkey has signed her 
own death-warrant. And “who profits?” asks Mr. 
Toynbee. . Here. is his answer: ' ^ ,! 

“ Certainly not the Turk, however much it rnay gratify 
his envy. . . . The Armenians , were the ^ only native 
element in the Ottoman Empire with a European training 
and a European character. . . . Who profits .? Not the 
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Armenian, not the Turk. The Armenians, had they been 
spared, were destined to occupy a very desirable place in the 
sun, to their own advantage and the benefit of their 
Turkish neighbours. Are the Germans to be their heirs 
and executors, and is that the ‘ Regeneration of Turkey’ 
to which the Imperial Chancellor alluded so paradoxically 
in August, 1915 

Let Turkey beware ! And let Mr. Pickthall and his 
friends take their courage in both hands and admit that, like 
greater and wiser men before them, they have been mis- 
taken. Let them avow, with the frankness and sincerity 
of the late noble Lord Salisbury, “ that they have backed 
the wrong horse.” 

F. R. SCATCHERD. 

14, Park Square, 

London, S.W. 



WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OE IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT 
HOME, BEARINC; ON ASIA I'lC QUESTIONS 

A TUiJ. re])ort of the East India Association proceedings appears in 
another uortion of the ReDteiv, 


Memorial services have been? held in Eondon to pay tribute to two men 
whose names are closely associated with life and progress in India : Sir 
Henry Cotton, k.c.i.e., and Sir Fheroy.eshah Mehta, k.c.i.e. The services for 
both Briton and Indian had this in common : they brought together 
friends of widely divergent political opinions, race, and creed, to do honour 
to men whose individuality attracted by reason of its sincerity and high 
purpose, Mr. S. H. Swinny presided at the Memorial meeting at the 
Caxton Hall to Siri^IIenry Cotton, and oilier si^eakers were Syed Ameer 
Ali, Sir Krishna Gupta, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, Mrs. Bradlaugh 
Bonner, Mr. F. Green, Mr, B. Dube, Mr. Kidwai, Mr. P. Bannerjee, 
Mr. Parikh, Mr. Syud Husain, and Mr. Delgado. The note of 
warm personal friendship was struck by all, and the recognition of 
Sir Henry’s untiring devotion to India's progress and to mutual 
understanding and co-operation between Britain and India. A service 
was also held at the Church of Humanity, where Sir Henry was wont to 
worship, and the address on his life and work was given by Mr. \V. F. 
Westbrook. Eord MacDonnell, Sir Edward Henry, and many old friends, 
British and Indian, attended. 

With H.H. the Aga Khan in the chair, and Lord Harris, Mirza Abbas 
Ali Baig, Sjr M. M. Bhownaggree, Sir Krishna Gupta, Mr. T. J. Bennett, 
and other Hindu, Moslem, Parsi, and British friends as speakers, the 
Memorial service at the Caxton Hall to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was 
worthy of the distinguislied Parsi whose service to his country, as the 
chairman pointed out, was closely associated with his owm city of Bombay, 
but this fact did not prevent him from finding wider opportunities of 
service ; on the contrary, it helped. During his long public career of fifty 
years, he gained and kept the confidence of his own people and of the 
British in India, who appointed him to posts of responsibility an^ honour, 
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including the Vice'-Chancellorship of the University of Bombay. Lord Hai ris 
paid a noteworthy tribute to his former opponent in recognizing him as a 
resolute and fair fighter, and a staunch adherent to the principles in which 
he believed. If Sir Pherozeshah, before his death, could have been 
asked who of all the Governors of Bombay had given him the most trouble, 
he would have said me,’’ declared Lord Harris, but looking back over 
the softening effect of distance, with maturer age, and a less keen desire to 
succeed, 1 should be sorry now to say that I was right and he was wrong. 
I acknowledge that his argument^ were sound, and possibly they were 
right.” . _ 


The commemoration in London of Kes^ub Chunder Sen as a great son 
of India has now become an annual event on the anniversary of his birth, 
November 19, anc| the celebration, by bringing into prominence his 
achievements and character, is more than a valuable lesson in history, it is 
a welcome stimulus to the younger generation of to»day ; it reveals one of 
the makers of modern India and makes plain the debt which posterity 
owes to such reformers. Sir Krishna Gupta, as President of the London 
Brahmo Somaj, at whose invitation a large company gathered at 
3t, Cromwell Road, dealt princi[)a 11 y, in thi§ year’s address, with the social 
reform work of Keshuh Chunder Sen. Throughout his brief but busy life 
he championed the cause of temperance, the ad\ancement of women, the 
service of charity, and the introduction of technical education. Syed 
Ameer Ali, Sir M* M. Bhownaggree, Sir Harry Stevens, Mrs. H. P. Col>b> 
Mr. G. R. S. Mead, and Dr. \Valter Walsh, took patt in the commemora- 
tion, and the latter, summing up the speeches, laid stress on the fact that 
because he desired to share with others whatever he had gained for him* 
self, Keshub Chunder Sen was a great teacher, a great reformer, one of 
the greatest influences of onr times and all times to come.” 


The dominant question of the education of Indian girls was the 
subject of an important lecture to the National Indian Association at 
21, Cromwell Road, by Miss Mercy Ashworth, who for some years has 
been inspectress of schools in the Bombay Presidency. Sir Frederick 
Lely presided, and strongly supported Miss Ashworth in insisting that the 
subject was of vital importance to-day, and in regretting that the Govern- 
,ment had not yet established a Pligh School for Girls in Bombay to do for 
them what; the Elphinstone Pligh School had done for boys. Miss 
Ashworth gave an illuminating account of various schools for girls in the 
Presidency, and paid tribute to the keen interest taken by some members 
of the Bombay Municipality in their vernacular schools. Bombay, she 
maintained, was unique in the matter of education ; there was comparative 
freedom from purdah restrictions, and among the Parsis education wa.^ 
advanced. . Initiative rested more with the people than vwith the Govern- 
ment, but a High School for Girls and Training College for women 
teachers are still a crying need. Her descriptions of schools due to 
private initiative were very interesting; even Madame Montessori, she 
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said, could have found some of her ideas anticipated. Slie mentioned the 
Hon. Mr. Chichgar’s school as “a most interesting and flourishing 
experiment.” The future development of women’s education in Bombay, 
she considered, depends to a great extent on the Anglo- Vernacular or 
higher grade schools. These are the schools which are to produce the future 
women teachers and doctors, for whom there is real demand. Sir Frederick 
Lely told an interesting experience which happened at the Gujarat College, 
Ahrnedabad, during his service. It was the custom, he said, for the 
student who passed first in the degree examination to receive a Fellow- 
ship for twelve months, during which time he lectured in the College in one 
of the Faculties. On one occasion a Nagar Brahmin lady won the dis- 
tinction, and she lectured to ^the students most successfully for a whole 
year. 

The Indian Women’s Fducation Association has altered its constitution 
to include men, and has admitted them to official positions, except as 
Vice-Presidents. The following now hold office : Patrons : H.H. the 
Dowager Maharani of Coochbehar, H.H. ^laharani of Mourbhanj ; 
President : Lady Muir Mackenzie ; Vice-Presidents : The Hon. Mrs. 
Franklin, Lady Lely, Lady Kmily Lutyens, Lady 1 -ryall, Lady Cecilia 
Roberts, T^ady Wedderburn*; Hon. Treasurer : Sir William Wedderburn, 
Bart., 84, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. ; Hon. Secretaries: Miss 
Bonnerjee (temporarily absent), Mrs. Haigh, ii, King Street, Kensington 
Square, W. ; Committee : Sir K. G. Gupta, k.c.s.i. (Chairman), Mr. A. 
Vusuf AU (I.C.S., retired), Mrs. AH Baig, Miss Behrens, Mrs. Beverley, 
Mrs. Bhola Nauth, Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e., Mrs. Cobb, 
Mrs. K. P. Gupta, Mr. Syud Hossain, Miss r’owell, Mrs. N. C. Sen, Mrs. 
Simp.son, Miss Annie A. Smith, Mrs. Vi 1 Hers Stuart, Miss Tagart, Mrs. 
CxObden Unwin. The officers and committee are elected for two years ; 
there must always be a majority of ladies on the committee. Meetings 
are to be held quarterly unless special emergency arises, in which case an 
extra meeting will be called, A report will be issued annually, with a 
statement of accounts and a list of members, Subsriptions (minimum 5s.) 
are duo in January each year. 

The aims of the Association are : (t) 'Fo provide Indian teachers trained 
in England for Indian schools ; (2) To establish a Training College in 
India ; (3) To institute inquiries into the state of the education of women 
in India, and to take such measures as may be deemed advisable to invite 
Government co-operation in achieving these aims. 


The need for bringing medical aid to the women of India was clearly 
brought out by the address which Mrs. A. L. Emanuel gave at the November 
meeting of the Oriental Circle of the Lyceum Club, London. She drew a 
series of vivid word pictures of her Indian women friends, with whom she 
has come into touch principally because, though not a qualified doctor, 
she was willing to give them help and advice in simple ailments, and with 
regard to the upbringing of their children. The news passed from^ mouth 
to mouth, and more and tnore women and children can>e for h’elp, whether 
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she were at home or travelling with her husband through his district. It 
became necessary to appoint hours of consultation, and after some time 
the confidence of the women of all classes grew so great in their new- 
found friend that they would undergo any treatment Mrs. Emanuel recom- 
mended. She soon found it necessary to establish a dispensary, and 
eventually the work grew beyond her. So she collected money and 
engaged a qualified woman doctor under whom she did duty as nurse. 
Now Mrs. Emanuel runs two hospitals, one with six beds, the other with 
two, and employs two women doctors ; Indian girls are trained as 
dispensers, midwives, and nurses, and there is an average attendance of 
two hundred per day in the hospitals. ‘‘ My two hundred a day are but a 
drop in the ocean of the vast needs of Indian women, but it is a happiness 
to know that witfiin driving distance of my two hospitals none need be 
without medical attention if they wish it/* This was Mrs. Emanuers 
summing up of her work, but she is anxious to extend it. Fveccntlv 
Government has granted her ^loo a year, but she has to rely on the 
generosity of friends and sympathizers for further necessary financial help. 
Her stories included descriptions of the rich and leisured, the poor and 
suffering, the capable and energetic, for whom the training was a blessing 
in making them trusted helpers, and girls eager for education, ready to 
face any hardships in order to become doctors or teachers. Yet with all 
the stories there was the common bond of womanhood and interest in 
women’s interests which are the same the world over. Her work had 
revealed so much of happiness in service, broadened outlook and widened 
sympathies, that Mrs. hmianuel urged English women in, or going to, 
India, to determine to know their Indian sisters. 


The scene was in London, but, as far as possible, Oriental setting and 
atmosphere were produced when Ratan Devi (Mrs. Coomaraswamy) gave a 
recital of Indian songs at the /IColian Hall. The large audience was in 
semi-darkness, but the light fell upon the singer as she sat on the floor 
and with, or without, her own accompaniment on the tambura, sang classic 
Indian ragas and Kashmiri folk songs. Ratan Devi has a beautiful and 
flexible voice, and in a comparatively short time has entered with 
enthusiasm into the spirit of Indian music, committing music and words 
in their originals to memory. Dr. Coomaiaswamy gave short speeches on 
the classical and folk songs, and Eugene Gossens, jun., played violin solos 
by Bach. The evident appreciation of the audience will, no doubt, 
encourage Dr-, and Mrs. Coomaraswamy to give other recitals of Indian 
music. 

The Eastern League, in view of the demand for warm clothing and 
comforts for the Indian soldiers during the winter, holds its working-parties 
three limes a week — on Tuesdays, I'hursdays, and Fridays, from 3 to 6 p.m. 
in the Indian Room, kindly placed at its disposal by Messrs. Whiteley and 
Co., West bourne Grove. An entertainment in aid of the funds of the 
League* was ^given ^t the Royal Automobile Club on December ii ; it.. was 
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largely attended. Mr. Caihcart Wason, m.p., spoke on the work of the 
League and the splendid service India was rendering to the Empire in the 
war, paying tribute to the valour of the Indian soldiers. Mrs. P. L* Roy 
expressed the thanks of the League to the Committee of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club for their kindness in lending the large hall on the occasion. 
The Endick troupe supplied the entertainment. 


Sir Murray Hammick took the place of Sir Theodore Morison, who was 
to have presided at the last House Dinner at 21, Cromwell Road. Sir 
Theodore, having accepted a commission in the army, was absent on 
military duty ; special good wishes were sent to him. Sir Murray gave a 
short address on the effects^ of the war upon the national character of 
England and the Empire. These informal dinners are much appreciated 
by students and llritish and Indian friends ; they will be continued in the 
New Year. 

In his suggestive paper on “The Indian Jute Industry,’' read by Mr. 
C. C. McLeod, Pre^ideut of the London Jute Association, before the Indian 
Section of the Royal Society of Arts, on December r 6 , he expressed the 
opinion that another million acres might be added to the existing area 
under jute, but that the question of labour would bar the way, and con- 
sidered that improved agricultural methods must be relied upon to increase 
the crop, lie did not consider that the plant had deteriorated in recent 
years, but thought the rush to grow it with insufficient labour had gradually 
led to carelessness in harvesting and curing, consequent on the desire to 
get it on to the market and secure the high prices now ruling. He pointed 
out that jute is used in every part of the globe for the internal carriage of 
goods, and quoted the official enumeration of fifteen uses to which it is put. 
It has also been extensively used for sandbags during the war, and Mr. 
McLeod declared that it has no rival. The Germans, he added, have 
recently exploited a fibrous plant {^Epilobii^m /lirsutj^m) which they assert 
will oust jute, but Mr. McLeod's opinion was that, even if it had the spin- 
ning qualities of jute, the cost of production would be prohibitive. In 
view of the value of jute to India and the Indian ryot, and the great future 
demand for this monopoly of Bengal, he urged “a different system of 
handling,” so that after the w^ar Germany and Austria do not “ receive our 
jute on the same terms as British subjects, without contributing a farthing 
towards the heavy expenditure and consequent taxation that is imposed on 
the country which produces the monopoly.” Sir John Hewett presided,, 
and supported the lecturer in his contention that Germany should not get 
jute without a tariff; Mr. T. J. Bennett considered that at a time of party 
truce the subject of Free Trade and Preference might be considered calmly 
on its merits; and Mr, Woolacott pointed out that it was not enough to, 
hit Germany ; the man who grows the crop must be considered. 

Mr. Stephen Graham’s University Extension Lectured on Russia, dealing 
with the national spirit and the modern movement, attracted wide atten- 
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don. Mr. Graham is in demand as an exponent of Russia, especially 
with regard to present movements and their future influence in Russia 
and beyond. He lectured last month on these questions before the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society. — M. Alexis Aladin, ex-Member of the Russian 
Duma, was described by Sir Horatio Shephard as a missionary to dis- 
sipate the ignorance existing in this country about Russia. This was at a 
meeting of the Northbrook^ Society on December 17, when M. Aladin 
spoke on India and Russia.^’ He began with their point of contact — 
Central Asia — and showed that with regard to population there could be 
no fear of Russian designs on India. Russia's 170 millions of inhabitants 
are dense in Europe, but dwindle to an average of one man per square mile 
in Central Asia. .He referred to the Skobeleff incident of 1881, and 
declared that this bean sabreur of thirty-two^ears of age was desirous of 
gaining prominence, but was without experience, and characterized the 
famous letter as “ silly As a leader of democracy in Russia, M. Aladin 
protested against the idea that 170 millions of people could be swayed 
by the will of one man, and pointed to the excellent work carried out by 
the self-governing municipal communities. He said that the heart of 
Russia was not in the Russo-Japanese War, but Russians were determined 
to fight the present war to the bitter end, despite their enormous losses. 
He spoke of the long struggle for liberty, and* said that India was fortunate 
in developing her liberty under the aegis of the liberty-loving British race. 

A. A. S. 


'FHE ARTS OF ASIA. 

For the first time since the existence of the China Society, a joint meeting 
was held at the opening meeting of the 24th >ear of the Japan Society, and it 
is to be hoped that it will be the herald of others. The lecturer, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, has acquired in his capacity at the British Museum a knowledge of 
Japanese prints and paintings, and of Chinese paintings, which has already 
found expression in one or two books ; he is equally well known as a 
poet and a writer of rare force and elegance. The large, fashionable 
audience (too large for a miserably small hall) which sat at his feet 
testified to his popularity, and his lecture was tuned to the probably 
elementary acquaintance of the bulk of his auditors with the Arts of Asia. 
It was not a paper from which the learned could glean anything except a 
lesson in the art of English prose and the graces of easy delivery. The 
survey it gave of the arts of Persia, India, China, and incidentally — very 
incidentally indeed — of the existence of fine arts in Japan, was general in 
its treatment, though perhaps rather fuller on the pictorial side, and lacking 
something on the side of sculpture. It was well illustrated by numerous 
lantern slides, selected with care, and described in a language wholly 
admirative — indeed, somewhat overburdened with the whole arsenal of 
adjectives expressive of admiration, and that feeling the lecturer instilled 
in his audience, who wholeheartedly agreed with him in every case. Such 
is the hypnotic power of a fine speaker that people discovered at his 
bidding hidden beauties which theif own unaided eyes had passed by in 
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the Heringham copies of the Ajanta paintings at South Kensington, in 
well-known sculptures, and even in a cliif figure of Kapila, somewhat out 
of proportion and in a pose absurdly natural, which they were told was 
new. One could not help feeling that much was suppressed which might 
have been said, particularly respecting the religious influences, and the 
distinction to be made between the inspired carver or limner of gods and 
his follower, the mere hack, working for the million ; add the connecting- 
links between the countries and their artistic impulses were rather thinly 
adumbrated. In one particular the lecturer made a strong point ; he 
showed how the Chinese figures tend to become oitirces in their feeling of 
life, how every line be*tokens movement and unbounded energy, whilst 
Indian art has much more repose. Both forms have their charms, but the 
calm features of the Indian and of some of the Japanese figures have a 
dignity, a strength, concealed behind the everlastingly smiling and restful 
face, which are almost always lacking in those Chinese gods and demons 
saturated with the lust of life and movement. However, we do not intend to 
criticize —to do so it would be necessary to have the whole lecture in print 
— yet we must say that, having regard to the occasion, two Japanese 
paintings and one Utamaro print, thrown on the screen, were a scanty 
recognition of Japanese art, inviting comment. Shosanken. 


A lecture w^as delivered on November 27 at the Guild of Social Fellow- 
ship, 16, Fellowes Road, Hampstead, by Miss F. K. Sc.nrhcrd, on British 
Diplomacy in the Balkans and the Near l-'ast. 

Two things, the lecturer insisted, should he borne in mind — First, that 
British Diplomacy was not the only detei mining factor in bringing about 
affairs as they found them at that time. I^ritish diplomacy was hampered 
and restricted in its action by the diplomacy of the other Great Powers, 
and it was most misleading, most unjust, to express oneself as certain 
organs of public opinion, did and imply that the present situation in Kurope 
might have been avoided had British statesmen only acted otherwise. The 
second thing that must never be overlooked was this : no final judgment 
could be passed until all the factois in each rase were known, '^rhis 
obviously was an impossibility at this stage of affairs, therefore anything in 
the nature of a verdict must not be taken (124 pied de la leitre — it must be 
understood as being a purely personal expression of the aspect that then 
presented itself to the speaker at that moment, open to modification at any 
time when another factor should shed new light upon the situation being 
discussed. 

'rhe lecturer did not intend to deal with material already in the posses- 
sion of the public, nor was it proposed to give statistics and data that could 
be looked up in any encycloptedia. The purport of the address was 
mainly to throw a vivid light on the hu 7 nan rather than the official aspects 
of that seething maelstrom, the Near Eastern Question, which had so long 
threatened the peace of Europe, and which now, alas 1 had brought about 
a catastrophe in which the whole world, directly or indirectly, was then 
involved. • 
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Bearing in mind the provisos laid down at the outset, the lecturer gave 
a vivid account of experiences at first hand, which led to certain tentative 
conclusions as to why diplomacy, especially British diplomacy, had not 
always achieved what it might hav’e been expected to achieve. All through- 
out her travels she had seen failure after failure to avert, or to secure a 
certain object, brought about by the ignorance of facts essential to ensure 
success. The most amusing and the most tragic results coming under the 
lecturer’s own observation had arisen because the official in question (so it 
seemed to the lecturer) was wilfully or innocently ignorant of facts, or 
language, or psychological data necessary to enable him to meet the 
situation. 

Various illustrations were furnished. The illusions which had led to 
pro-Turk and pro-Bulgarian sympathies, so 'nocuous to the Allied interests 
recently, had probably arisen from lack of psychological knowledge. E.g. : 
A Turkish statesman had been incensed by an outspoken expression of 
opinion. He grew more and more suave, more and moic gentle. He left 
the room calmly, and returned more respectfully than before. He had 
simply gone outside to curse and rave and supplicate vengeance on the 
speaker’s head, as the lecturer ascertained from a mutual friend. It struck 
no one else to enquire why he had left the room. On another occasion a 
Greek minister was made very indignant by being taken to task for a 
refusal to discharge what the lecturei deemed to be his duty. The Greek 
flew into an undiplomatic rage, and banged a door. Then the lecturer 
understood how the idea of the gentlemanly*' Turk and the “barbarian” 
Greek had originated in the official mind. 

NV'estern officialdom was loo apt to be in a hurry. On returning from 
Greece and Turkey in the spring of 1910, she found the foreign editors of 
the German and Austrian press go well informed of all that was going on 
in the Near East that it was difficult to believe they had not lived there. 

The foreign editor of the A^eue Frcie Presse in Vienna took her into 
confidence : 

“No, Fiaulein. I have never been to Crete or Turkey, but I receive 
everyone who calls. If I find them no good, I dismiss them. If, on the 
other hand, I find they give evidence of possessing judgment and know- 
ledge of facts, mic Sic Fraule{?i ! then I am very grateful to them for 
coming to see me.’' 

A point (she thought) in which she found the British representatives 
proved sometimes at fault was a tendency to take everything for granted, 
never to thank people for “ doing their duty ” or rendering a service. This 
is an error. The Oriental is warm-hearted, childlike, and responsive. The 
lecturer had no more enthusiastic or more devoted friends than among her 
Eastern comrades, who when once they vow fealty are true to the death. 
The British do not care to be thanked for what they do, and do not think 
of thanking others. They take all expressions of goodwill as a matter of 
course, and then express astonishment when guarantees are required that 
they will noc abandon their friends, whose enemies they may have per- 
sistently supported, as in the case of Greece and Bulgaria. 
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A rapid survey of Balkan events from 1909 down to the present, as they 
appeared to the lecturer, was then given. 

The conclusion arrived at was that, regarded as a whole, British diplo- 
macy had kept to the older traditions of honour and chivalry, and had 
realized that some failures were better than success. It was often a case 
of the children of darkness being wiser than the children of light. ‘ No 
honest man would care to achieve success at the price the Central Powers 
seemed willing to pay. 

Mr. Machonochie presided. An animated discussion followed the 
questions invited by the Jecturer. 


SLAVONIC STUDIES. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that Slavonic subjects generally are 
less familiar in England than they deserve to be. Russia, “the big 
brother ” of the Slavonic family, our steadfast and gallant ally, is gradually 
becoming better understood — though much work lies before — thanks to 
the efforts of the Anglo-Russian Literary Society since 1893, among other 
bodies, but few are acquainted with the other Slavs beyond a small band 
of scholars and travellers. The work of the late savant, Professor W. R. 
Morfill, is continued and developed at Oxford by Dr. Nevill Forbes, and 
Professor Goudy labours at Cambridge. .■X School of Slavonic Studies 
was inaugurated at King’s College (London University), Strand, last 
October, and has already achieved important results. The staff includes 
Professor T. G. Masaryk, Ph.T)., of the Czech University of Prague, and 
member of the Austrian Reichsrath ; Dr. R. W. Seaton- Watson, D.Litt., 
a recognized authority on Austria and the Middle East : Mr. M. V. 
Trofimov, of Petrograd and Liver[)Ool Universities ; and Mr. S. 'Pucic, of 
Agram. The School was inaugurated by Professor Masaryk’s public 
lecture on “ The Problem of Small Nations in the European Crisis ; ’’ 
Dr. Seaton-Watson has spoken on the movement for Southern Slav unity ; 
Professor Popovic has lectured on Serb ballad poetry ; and Professor 
Masaryk gave a second lecture on Bohemia and her aspirations. Courses 
of lectures for London County Council teachers have been delivered by 
Dr. Nevill Forbes on the Slavs outside Russia, and by Dr. Seaton-Watson 
on the Balkan peoples, while Mr. Trofimov has arranged to give a course 
on Russia. Classes are held for Russian and Serbian, and probably other 
.Slav tongues will receive attention. A syllabus of forthcoming arrange- 
ments can be obtained from King’s College. 
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LINES ON THE ACCESSION 
TO THE THRONE OF H.I.J.M. YOSHI-HITO, 
]i>2ND EMPEROR OF JAPAN 
(N OVEM UER 1 0, 1 I /)) * 

From the far seas 

A gentle zephyr, like the harvest stirred 
By Dawn’s first breath, moves over all the land ; 

Light waves in timid whispers say to each : 

“ A King ascends to-day — 07er Emperor, King. 

In the great palace of Shi-shin-Den 

Our Kinsf will stand where his forefathers stood. 

An heir of earth, to claim the waiting crownf 
And the regalia of the ancient throne 
Of our loved Empire, over which for long 
His father, Meiji Tenno, ruled so well !” 

And in that solemn hour deep vows were pledged. 

And blest ancestral spirits communed with. 

The mystic Mirror, Sword, and Jewel, passed 
To yet another’s keeping^: — into hands 

• The ceremony was held at Kyoto, the ancient City of Tranquillity, 
in special temples — Shunko-Den and Shi-shin-Den. 

t This ceremony is called Sokui-Shtki, or. The Accession to the Throne 
Ceremony, which is the public inauguration of the Emperor. This is 
equivalent to our English Coronation ceremony, but in Japan the crown 
does not play an important part. It is merely composed of black silk 
gauze, very frail of structure, and therefore never used for two successive 
Emperors. A new crown is always provided when necessary. 

I The presentation and acceptance — namely, “ the inheritance and con- 
trol”**— of the sacred Sword, the Afirror, and the Jewel, which are the three 

c • • 

b \ 
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That carry on traditions of a race 

Who claim their first existence from the Sun- 

Then later there was yet another stir ; 

It filled not earth alone, but all the air 
Grew pregnant with the sound that spread abroad 
Far off and near, a sound that trembling came 
From Hokkaido’s cold seas, from Taiwan fair, 

As from the full throat of one singer voiced 
In many tones, yet mingling into one ! 

Beneath the ethereal arch the Matsn stood, 

And stilled their branches to attention’s mood ; 

Then, following the hush, the one clear word 
Banzai / Banzai /’•' was heard and heard again, 

As if Heaven’s doors were ope, and spirit tongues 
Took up the deep refrain and echoed it. 

Each lake and rivulet and torrent stayed. 

Each isle and islet joined in true consent 
To aid the regal splendour of that hour. 

Mount Fujif shone triumphant through the mist. 
Glowing and rosy from her spell of dreams, 

Her purple mantle slipping gently down 
To gather in the jewels at her feet. 

The dewdrops morn had laid upon her snows. 


emblems of the regalia, constitute the right to rule. These emblems are 
present on the occasion of the public accession of a newly proclaimed 
Emperor. They h.T.ve been in the land since the foundation of the 
Empire of Japan. The Mirror is the most valued. It is kept hidden in a 
place of safety, by a special royal custodian, and is seldom brought out 
from the shrine, except on occasions of great significance. 

Banzai ! Banzai / = salutation to royalty — “ I^ng live the King — for 
ever 1 ” May you live 10,000 years 1 ’’ “May your race never die out!” 
etc.” 

+ Mount Fuji is often called Queen of unrivalled beauty, the Peerless 
Mountain. , 
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And thus she spake (Queen of the Land was she, 
Lofty, majestic, worthy to command : 

A white dov^e nestling in her bosom rose ; 

She stayed its flight, to list to her desire) ; 

“ I cannot reach the sacred spot he treads, 

So you my winged ambassador must be. 

Lay at his feet one pure white feather plucked 
From your warm breast, yet decked with dew- jewels, 
Say this as you wing high o’er Biwa’s lake : 

I bless his royal head, fain would I stretch 
The shadow of my form where’er he treads, 

A carpet for his feet to wander on, 

Bedight with flowers that are Heaven’s dole to me !’’ 

Then Amaterasu,* Goddess of Light, 

Beamed down from depths of azure ether — flung 
A wide gold glory this auspicious day 
About t’ne palace walls of Shi-shin-Den, 

Around the pageantry that Hocked to swear 
Allegiance to their lord of many Isles. 

And thus from her high throne she did protlaim 

(Her presence there was as a living seal 

Set on Tradition’s scroll) : “ Though you are King 

Of an enduring dynasty, yet I 

Am Lady-Mother, Dowager of all 

Rulers that rule this Empire of the Sun !” 

Charlotte M. Salwey. 

* Amatcrasu — the Sun, the “ Sun Goddess,” also called the “ Lady 
of Light,” and the “ Heaven-illuminating Spirit.” Tradition tells us 
that she was the offspring of Isanagi and Izanami, the Adam and Eve of 
Japan. From this heavenly being sprang Jimnu-Tenno, the first Ruler 
of the Land of the Rising, now Risen, Sun. Japan boasts of an unbroken 
dynasty. H.I.J.M. Yoshi-Hito is the 122nd Emperor who has ascended 
the throne of Japan. Long live Emperor Yoshi-Hito ! 
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The Imperial Institute has sent us the following for 
publication 

CEYbON PLUMBAGO. 

Increaskd Use in Munitions Wokks — Russi.x’s Purchases. 

At the end of last year the important plumbago mining 
industry in Ceylon was suffering very sevf*rely from the 
loss of the German and Belgian mui kets, and from other 
causes connected with the war, and steps were taken by 
the Imperial Institute to induct; users of plumbago in tlu; 
United Kingdom to buy the whole of their supplies from 
Ceylon, instead of partly from Cttylon and partly from 
foreign countries, as previously. 

Recent statistics indicate that progress has already been 
made in this direction, for it is significant that the per- 
centage of Ceylon plumbago exported to the United 
Kingdom during the first ten months of the present year is 
considerably greater than in 1913- Moreover, the total 
exports to this country from January to October this year 
are more than double those of the corresponding months in 
1914, and, in addition, Russia is a large new purchaser. 

The most important use of plumbago is in the manufac- 
ture of steel works crucibles, which are required to resist 
the effects of great variations of temperature, and it is 
gratifying to know* that a source within the British Empire 
is available to supply the demands of our munitions works 
for the article in question. 
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■ LONDON THEATRE 

Duke of York's Theatre— L’Enfant Proclit:juo.” 

The revival of the above wordless play, and the enthusiasm 
with which it was received, has confirmed the popularity 
which it has always enjoyed. The prodigal son here spends 
his father’s substance on the faithless Phrynette. It was 
all for her that he left his loving parents ; it was all for her 
that he rifled his father s cash-box, and spent the proceeds 
on her, and a roof to cover them. And he did it in the 
gorgeous style which the “ union libre ” rightly enforces. 
And so the day came, all too soon, when all the money was 
spent, and .she must needs go off with someone else to 
pastures new. But time had softened his parents’ anger, 
and they forgive him, especially when he consents to join 
the war to which morbid strains summon him from without. 
The music was admirably rendered, and the agreement 
between the pianist and the actors was perfect. Miss 
Arnaud’s rendering of Phrynette was very pleasing. 
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OFFICIAL* NOTIFICATIONS 

Tiik King has been pleased to approve the following 
appointments to the new Fligh Court at Patna ; 

7'o be C/iief Justice : 

Mr. E. M. Des C..Chamier. 

7'o be 2^ ill sue Judges : 

Mr. Saiyicl Sharf-ud-din. 

Mr, E. P. Chapman, Indian Civil Service. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Mullick, Indian Civil Service. 

Mr. F. R. Roe, Indian Civil Service. 

The Hon. Cecil Atkinson, k.'\ 

Rai Bahader Jowala Persad. 

The Secretary of State for India has made the following 
appointments to the Indian Educational Service : 

Mr. Kurnvila Zachariah, a. a. (Oxon), to be Professor 
of Political Economy and Political Philoso])hy, 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; 

Mr. Walter Allen Jenkins, m.sc. (Sheffield), to be 
Professor of Physics at the Dacca College ; and 
Miss Helen Brander, m.a. (Edinburgh), to be Lady 
Principal of the Girls’ High School, Bankipore. 

Mr. Henry Sambie Staley, m.a. (Cantab), to be Inspec- 
tor of Schools in the Central Provinces ; 

Mr. Adam Alexander Ritchie, m.a., b..sc. (Aber- 
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deen), to be Science Master at the Aitchison 
College, Lahore ; and 

Mr. Leslie Fernandes Taylor, b.a. (Cantab), to be 
Principal of the Government High School, Bassein, 
Burma. 

Mr. Sydney George Barker, ph.d. (Berlin), has been 
appointed to be Vice-Principal at His Highness the 
Maharajah’s Training College a^ Trivandrum. 
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YUAN SHI-K‘AI AS HIVANG-TI 
By E. H. Parker 

1'hk most determined well-wishers of China, as well as the 
admirers and defenders of Yuan, must admit that there are 
certain Gilbcrtian touches in the opera data by him, ne 
quid rcpublica detrinienti capiat. There will be plenty of 
j^round, on the othc;r hand, for shouting lo triu 7 )iphe as the 
action narrative proceeds ; but meanwhile; a sop of comfort 
may be conceded to the: Jerctnialis and the pacifists of 
the Far ftast in yielding this much against him. The new 
Emperor, who, it must be remembered, is only, and only 
wishes to be, a constitutional monarch, and claims no 
heaven-sent, autocr.itic, or absolute power — indeed, he 
expressly ^//jrclaims all threi; — hail already, as President, been 
rather effusive with his titles, decorations, and orders ; 
loreigners as well as nativi;s had been liberally doused 
with Excellent Crop (civil) and Striped Tigt;r (military) 
orders, each in four or more degrees of rank. China is 
not, still less is Yuan, responsible for foreign newspaper 
translations, and the former term, as a matter of fact, refers 
to an auspicious incident in the founding of a new dynasty 
or era 3,000 years ago, whilst the Carved or Striped Tiger 
(chariot) also refers to certain imperial regalia introduced 
by a new dispensation of 1,700 years back. Whilst amusing 
our serio-comic imaginations at poor struggling China’s 
expense, we must, therefore, not omit to reflect how the 
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Eui jpean legends of the Garter or the Golden Fleece 
would lend themselves, when translated, to the witticisms 
of a mischievous Chinese literary wag. When the unfor- 
tunate Admiral Cheng was cruelly assassinated at Shanghai 
in November last, Yiian, in his fidelity to the memory of 
a trusty servant, protnptly created him an hereditary 
Marquess with (quite a new thing for China) a. perpetual 
grat.t of 3,000 wu (about a square mile) of good land ; the 
eldest son now, therefore, enjoys both title and estate. This 
generous but impetuous “hit” was evidently off Yiian’s 
own bat, for his counsellors promptly asked in severe 
official form what precedent, .source, or justification there 
was for creating a noble untler the Constitutional Law of 
the Republic. The reply was ; “ Let the patents and other 
formalities be exactly as under the late Manchu dynasty for 
the present.” The very last mandate Yiian signed as 
Presidtmt was one conferring upon Confucius LXXVl. 
(who thus easily beats, in “countability,” the Princes Henry 
of Reuss) the rank of or Prince of the Second 

Class, corresponding in general id<^a, perhaps, to the graded 
German as distinct from I^rin'z.. Confvicius and hi.s 

ancestors had already, ihrcmgh several dynasties and for 
many centuries, been hereditary Oukes, practically the only 
exception to the strict Manchu rule that no Chinese could 
ever be a Duke; or Prince;, or marry a geboren Manchu, 
although swarms of Monge)ls, Turki, etc., were freely 
admitted, as be;ing marriageable;, tej these exalted honours. 
Then came a week’s holiday for the New Year, and on 
January 6 appears, printed in triumphant red ink, the first 
number of the Govcrmncnt Gazelle to introduce the new 
“ reign style ” of I Izing-kicn, or “ Gre^at Constitution,” and, 
accordingly, all mandates issued subsequently to the Con- 
fucian affair of Dectanber 31 {i.e., last day of the fourth 
year of the Republic) bear dates ist, 2nd, to the 5th day of 
“Great Statute ” (for there never was a Chinese word equiva- 
lent to “constitution,” and “statute” has been adapted 
for that purpose to and ipto the official language since 
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the year 1905, when, after the verte r^pritnande of Japanese 
defeat and the consequent desire for popular support, the 
idea was first seriously discussed). Thus Yiian, who from 
first to last makes use himse/f of no self-glorifying imperial 
phraseology, and in no way modifies the modest shape and 
almost democratic wording of his mandates as evolved up 
to date, ingeniously comhines the old idea of a reign title 
attached to the pej^ona/ify of a monarch with tlie idea of 
an impersonal constitution which may go on for ever, no 
matter who may be yfiaii-s/iou, or “ head of the State ” — 
an <*x[jression he fre(;l\’ malo's use of in explaining his 
status. II(‘ pays no heed whateve r to tlie fulsome exprets- 
sions indulged in day by day and bit by bit by his faithful 
lieg<*s in crescendo scale, such as “sacred glance,” “all- 
highest,” “ ycair Majesty,” “ heavenly decision,” and so on ; 
he does not even protest whmi the “ coiled dragon’s ” 
undisclosed genius) servicf;s are depicted by his acclaimers : 
how he first raised a tru<- army ; how he defeated the 
intrigues of 1898 ; how he preventi:d the complt;tion of the 
Boxer fiasco ; how by conciliatory action ht; got rid of the 
foreign armitxs of occupation, and ?^irted a grand career of 
Chinese reform at Tientsin ; how he insistttd there on 
educational reconstruction and the immediate abolition of 
the futile degre.e examination fe.iish ; how he was ordered 
up from his viccn:gal Tientsin post to take charge of fonugn 
affairs at Peking in 1907, and to act as general adviser ; how 
he then persistently advocated, in the face of reactionary 
opposition, a National Assembly, local and towm councils, 
financial and educational reform, and a “ trust the people ” 
policy generally ; in a word, how he perfortned all those 
meritorious services which the writer of tht; (^resent 
article has enumerated and insisteii u[)on in five previous 
articles already contributed on this subject to the Asiatic 
Revi EW since the year 19x2, He never brags or blusters 
in the style of “ Jder Siisse." There is only one instance in 
which Yuan, whilst ignoring servile nonsense, actually 
protests, and it does him high credit ; he says (De.cem- 
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bcr 18) that he notices with pain how his old colleagues, 
military and civil, are, one after the other, beginning to say 
“your subject.” He adds: *‘Xrue, I (he never says We) 
have become Prince or head of the State, in spite of my 
innate unworthiness, but this is because the dangers of the 
time require it, and the people see it and approve it ; still, 
I have in no way the [pretension to be on a par in quality 
with our ancient Pmperors, and must beg my old colleagues, 
at least, kindly to refrain, when addressing me officially, 
from the use of the expression ‘ your subject.’ ” In 
another mandate he refers to the discovery by Europeans 
of a fossil dragon in a c.ivti ntiar the treaty port of Ichang, 
and says he will be pleased if this discovery should, on 
further inquiry, turn out to have gi'uuino scientific import- 
ance ; but he ridicules at the same time the suggestion 
made to him that it is II(‘aven’s oim n of the uncoiled 
dragon {i.c., disclosed Errqpt^ror), and says; “My only 
omen of fitness is a passi<pn tor the welfare of the Cdiinese 
people.” 

To return for a moment to our sop thrown in advance to 
adverse critics, d'he witoli sale enncplpling < .f high territorial 
officials which took place* on l)<*cember 21 was, [Perhaps, a 
policy of doubtful wisdom, il cjii ly because by its sheer 
promiscuousness it tended, when ctjupled with the previous 
broadcast and almost daily showering iqpon Chinese and 
foreigners alike of the republican orders and decorations 
above described, to make the new “ imperial ” honours 
cheap and ridiculous, almost lowering their value to the 
level of the absurd Prussian Ir^m Cross, the absence of which 
now threatens to become a mark of real distinction, bringing 
to mind the well-kncpwn exclamatory remark of Talleyrand 
when the British Ambassador in plain evening dress entered 
a reception-room blazing with decorated P'rench, German, 
Russian, and other civil and military officials : Alais, cofutne 
e'est vrainient disiingud f Moreover, the arbitrary dividing 
off into Dukes, Marquesses, Counts, Viscounts, and Barons 
was of itself calculated to create immediate jealousies and 
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bail blood, for each military or civil i>ovt;rnor would of 
course promptly ask : “ Why should A be, a Manjuess, whilst 
I, B, am only a Viscount? Wliat have I done amiss that C 
should have precedence of me ? Was 1 ever a scdf-con- 
slituted tnluh ? Is my loyalty doubtful ?” It must be 
remi'mbered that many of the* provincial s^^)V“rnors actually 
in power are still the oritpnal tufiihs who “ pronounc(;d ” 
during the rcv(jlutti!>n of 1911 without askiuj^^ “lor your 
leave,” or even saying By yt>ur h^ava*.” In july, 1912, 
when Yuan was firmly s(\'ited as tem[jotary President, he 
“ officially conhrmed ” most of these “ fi[)[)ointments,” and 
thus obtained a solid grouiul ijualilying himself to give*, them 
“orders,” which at first he had been particularly chary of 

duing. d'l'K'ii hi;; next steps wort; to grant them special 

l(*ave, arrange exchanges ol jtosts, s(,*iul for them to con- 
sult, and so on ; im* inwhile, he had to dtstl with se.ve.ral 
revolutions and rebtfilions, run t'ui ctmtral (lovern- 
ni'Mit without cash balances at Peking or remittances from 
tile provunces, and at the samt; time kt'ep in hand llu* 
ri:stiv<% plunder-loving soldiery to whom he owt^d his 
[x^rsonal safety. Prom these catitious steps he gradually 
proceeded to the summoning to Peking of doubtful person- 
ages ( I's'ai Ao, the present arch-rtlx-l in Yun Nan, was 
one); tht^ unavoidable “whitewashing” td peculators and 
blumlerers who at lea.st had been tlioroughly loyal to him, 
but who had in decency to be renuived ; tlu; getting f[uietly 
rid of old friends (^like 'I'‘ang Shao-i, for instance) who were 
unable to follow his policy on parly grounds ; the breaking 
up of sfpi.ibbling parties wht>st: internecine strife threatened 
to wreck the whole Chinese State ; and the dealing with 
other jealousies and unexpected hitches, both native and 
foreign. 'I's'ai Ao w'as particularly keen, for instance, in 
driving aw^ay the British on the Burma frontier. Small 
W’onder, therefore, that when almost every prominent man 
has rendered, or thinks he has rendered, services of some 
sort, positive or m gative, this casting among the promiscu- 
ous crowd of an apple of discofd in the shape of a brand 
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new graded “ nobility ” should be regarded by even his 
most determined well-wishers as savourine of a boomerano- 
policy likely to recoil upon the thrower. The graceful 
creation of an O.M. kind of limited order upon four “ old 
cronii.'S ” stands upon a different footing, and involves 
nothing more showy or expensive than an autographed 
portrait. All these four men are above the tinsel glitu'.r of 
a coronet ; rhree of them are ex- Viceroys, and the fourth 
is Cliang Kien, a man very well known in .Shanghai, who 
has iluring the past ten years consistently declinetl high or 
lucrative office, and has busied himself chielly with com- 
mercial and industrial progress, railways, imj)rovement of 

rivers andcauals, popular ropi-<-s<'nt.itit>r», economic al dcjvc'lop- 
nv-nt, and so on. Li King-hi’s last post was that of 
Viceroy in Yun Nan, whence th<t Ivejniblicans ejected him 
in 1911, and where his passionate^ anti-British policy had 
for some time; much annoye;d ITinea; K'ing'^, be;sidt;.s leaving 
the quarrelsf)me legacy to Ts‘ai Af), who causta! similar 
embarrassment to the Prt;sident in the; siammer of 1912 ; he 
was (probably for this reason) ordered to Peking to serve 
in “ wc;ll-paid inactivity ” as “ Inspixtor of all China’s 
frontiers.” Li King-hi is too w(;ahhy. as the most pro- 
minent s<;nior survivor ol th<; Li Hiing-chang family, to 
care for empty titles, ami jjrolaibly mally n(;cds the favour 
or su[)port of Yuan less than Yiian does that t^f him ; he is 
thc'rcfore a nasty man to be “ up against, ' and, moreover, 
he has no particular repute for u[>rlgi\tness ; the other 
members of the Li family are “dark horses” for the 
moment. Sii Shi-ch‘ang and Chao Lih-siin were both 
Viceroys at Mukden (1905-1909), both of e.Kcellent rei)ut(; ; 
the latter was also Viceroy in .Sz Ch‘wan when his brother 
Chao Lrh-feng was conquering 'Tibet. The last-named was 
murtleiaxl as Viceroy in Sz Ch'wan during tht; revolution ; 
the. acconqianying photograph of the event was taken by* 
an (;ye- witness. Sii Shi-Ch‘ang (Secretary of State) and 
Chang Kien wer<; both seizetl with “ the di]>lomatic illness ” 
when Yuan’s imperial chr'ysalis was devailoping, and that, 
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it must be confessed, is rather a bad sign, especially as 
nearly the whole Cantonese group — none too loyal at any 
time to any but local interests — are now left out in the 
cold. 'I'hus it seems plain that, however much foreigners 
in tlui interests of trade, and the Chinese people generally 
in the interests of peace and order, may approve of Yiian's 
action, there still seem to be not a few of his own friends 
who view the sit.wation with misgiving. Yiian’s whole 
career, howev(;r, is almost without a flaw or unofficial 
censure so far as recorded history goes, and it is probable 
that in consenting tf) berf:)mt; constitutional Emperor ht; i.s 
rt-all)' rather the unwilling, or pc'rhaps fain the honestly 
willing, instrumeni of the powerful military domination that 
supports him centrally and provincially : and he see.s clearly 
that, oath f)r nc) oath. In; must “ ride th<; tiger ” or be eaten 
by the animal. Of course, no jealous rival or vindictive 
enemy will adntit this c>f him, but the writer thinks it 
likely to be so. 

It is remarkable how little is known even in China about 
Yuan Slii-k‘ai’s official pedigiaa;. Ilis uncle or great 
uncle. Yuan Iviah-san, appears in oflicial history as an 
active agent in sup[)ressing the rebels in 1862-1863; 
aim)ngst other things, he was successful in impeaching the 
imperial Alanchu ( Tcncralissimo .Sheng[>ao, who was sus- 
pected of acting in collusion with Pvliaii P'ei-lin, the leailer 
ot the so-called Nienfei branch of the Yaipings. This uncle 
or great uncle died in 1 8t:)3 as Imperial Commissioner in 
the war and titular Vicairoy of d'ransj.'ort. Ilis elclest son, 
Yiian Pao-heng, was a genuine literary man, anti also a 
mtunber of the Hanlin Academy; there was another son. 
Yuan Pao-ling. who was nominally a minor memlicr of the 
Grand St'cretariat at Peking, but does not apj)c:ar to have 
at!aint;d official eminence. Tht' eldtu' brother did good 
service against the Nienfei, both with the father and after 
the father's death, rectfiving la vvartl for his own special 
services in 1868, after which he was detached to assist tlic 
distinguished Viccrt>y and 'Imperial Commissioner Tso 
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Tsung--t‘e\ng in his ten years’ campaign against the Mussul- 
mans and against Yakub Beg of Kashgar ; this lasted 
till 1874, when he seems from the records to hav^e already 
left Tso, for in 1876 he reappears as Vice-President of th«.* 
Board of Punishments, charged with the- duty f)f repairing 
the Imperial 'I'ombs near Pt^king. In 1S78 he was given 
a post in connection with the great famine, and lost his lih* 
through the plague which followml (the writer’s pc-rsonal 
experiences of this famine are described in “John Chinaman,” 
chap, i, Murray, igoi). A cousin of his named Yuan 
Pao-k‘ing had been in office in Kiang Su province, but 
was dead in 1878 ; it is higlily probable that this cousin 
was the father of Yuan Shi-k‘ai, and is the man who, 
under the manift'.stly pc^sthumuus title, of “ the lord Yuan 
Twan-min,” has recently been recommended to the new 
Emperor for “ temple honours,” though it is not stated in 
either the memorial or the mandate* that such is the case. 
There is still another Yuan who has just been recom- 
mended for “ honours in the tc-mple. of the God of War,” 
and this is a certain Yuan Clrung-hwan, who, as Imperial 
Commissioner of the, Ming dynasty, bravely defended that 
corrupt house against Manchn incursions, and seems to 
have been executed by the Manchus when tliey entered 
Peking in 1644; but thi.s man is distinctly statitd to have 
been born in Ciinton, so that his relatit^nship witli Yuan 
Shi-k'ai’s father’s and uncle’s family of 1 lo Nan province 
needs further elucidation ; but as all rtjspectable Chinese 
families have genealogy records c.xtending back (usually) 
2,000 years or so, this point can easily be settled by inquiry 
in China. Yiian himself was only a t'u 7 ig-cht, or titular 
sub-prefect, when he was attached in i882-i8S4to Admiral- 
General Wu Ch‘ang-k‘ing’s forces in Corea. In conse- 
quence of the murder of th<; Queen and the destruction ot 
the Japanese Legation in the autumn of 1882, it was 
decided to arrest the King’s fathe.r and “ exile him for 
ever.” Neither Li klung-chang nor Yuan Shi-k‘ai can 
be cre.dited (if credit there be) with this smart coup, for 
Li Hung-chang was away in mourning for his mother at 
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the time, and the one-tooth wrim warrior Chance Shu-sheng 
(sec “China I^ast and I’rcsent,” Chapman and JIall, 1903, 
j,>. 102, for the writer’s experiences of this Viceroy) wtis 
(luring the hundred days’ imuirning temporarily acting for 
l.i at 'ritmisin ; but in the winter of i SS Yiian Shi-k‘ai, 
then s(;rving under or with (ieneral \Vu Chao-yu, was the 
i.rst t(3 report to T ientsin the sf^cond (hn'eaii massacre, 
news of which was immediately wired by Ci hlung-chang 
to I’tjking. Yiian sta^ms to have i>een siiiit for to explain in 
person, for in 18.S5 he came back t<3 Corea with thi‘ peccant 
royal parent in his charge, fcjrgiviui by the Kmpt.ror at the 
instant prayer of his feeble son the King. d lii^ writer was 
perhajis the first foreigner to intervdew the King’s t atht r 
and Yiian at Chcnnul^io ; descri[»ti< )ns of thi interview and 
narrativ^es of other matters conn(*<.t(*d with Yiian will \jit 
found in “John Chinain-an." It was Sir Harry Tarkes who 
had desigiKjd a policy for C<.>re<i, but his unfortunate death 
at Peking removttd tlie maste r liand,’’ and things soon 
“ weait to [lieces ’ in const'quence. 

I he rtsal history of the Kmperor Yiian Shi-k'ai, free of 
all undue, fa v'our ,ind prejudice, alike, may accordingly tlnis 
be summetl uf> : Son of quite an ordinary man, who neve.r 
made his official mark in any w'ay, connected none the l(:;ss 
with a family that had d<ane really honourable servica^ to 
the Statit, born in a part of China wluvre all thtt best f'on- 
fucian traditions and sinqiie “ Old China ’ ways are inhere.nt 
in the soil, Yiian, in 1882, obtaim^d a petty civil post 
attacluH to the Chinese armii'.s then watching dynastic 
intrigues in Corea. Being of a naturally direct, straight- 
thinking, courageous, and democratic frame of mind, h(^ ft;ll 
in easily wdth the Admiral-Cfeneral s somewhat original 
notion of kidnap[)ing the King’s father, and being (then) a 
good-looking young fellow and a nice man t(^ chat w'ith, 
evidently struck Li Hung-chaiig as iMung just the person re- 
quired to accompany the repentant old man back to his weak 
and foolish royal son. Thttre, at Soul, Yiian was for the first 
time confronted with a mixed .so<:iety of British, American, 
Russian, Japanese, and other foreign officials, all amorphous 
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in status and tentative-temporary in action like himself, but 
all united by one common personal sympathy with Yilan, 
as being civilized beings in pa-ritbus i 7 ifidcliujn. Por want 
of anything better to do in such a “ God-forsaken country,” 
as they used to call it, most of thesft officials were intrigu- 
ing for all they were worth, with the object of not being 
“ left ” in case a general “ grab ” took place ; but Yiian kept 
his head through it all, thoroughly (*,i^oyed the fun, and 
imprc'ssed at least one individual (the. writer) with the con- 
viction that he was “straight”; but straightness does not 
always pay with diplomatists, so Yuan, tifter the writer left, 
seems to have been more and more snspt.-ctetl, until he; had 
ultimately to clear out, infecta so far as Chinese inter«.;sts 
were concerne.d. After the Ja[>anese War, Yvian was under 
a temporary cloud and forgoiuui ; he had, lueanwhih', dur- 
ing his twelve years’ s<M'vice, become first a iaoiai and then 
a Judge. In good old Chinese incongrvious style, the Judge, 
was consideretl a good sort of man to trait) up a genuine 
modern army. Why not ? Lord Haldane had a success 
with his I'erritorials. Yiian’s unriv'alled r'.xptiriences and 
confidential chats with f'^Ji'eigners in Corea had taught him 
a thing or two, more especially that China was governed 
by humbug -futile (exa.minations, ridiculous pigtails, the 
barren classics, dishonesty, national com:eit, military in- 
comp<^tency, nav^al corruption, etc. -and he const^quently 
utilized th<; exceptional kn<jvvledge his naturally rt;ce[>tive 
brain had absorbed by ti'aining a disciplined and paid Ttrmy. 
'Lhen came the iiicident of 1898, when a pushing Cantonest'. 
of the P’nver Pasha tyj^e, in his e.xcessive zeal (perhaps well 
meant) for reform, got the inexjjcrienced young Panperor 
to .try and make us<* of Yiian’s I'eally effective army (the 
first honestly paid and honestly trained army China had 
ever known) to run his aunt-mothe-r the Dowager in, and 
imirder her neplievv Jimglu (said by sf)me to havt^ once 
beeti her br)yish paramour) th(.*n Vicei'oy at Tientsin, and 
Yiian’s military supreme chied ; but there was “nothing 
doing,” and the Pmperor hifnself was run iti for life by the 
irate Dowager. In all this Yiian acted up to the very 
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higfiest canons of Chinese honour and ethics, and the 
writer pointed this out at th(i time over and over aj^ain in 
various books and maj^azines (1898-1901), always Insisting' 
ui>on it that China’s hope lay in Yiian. Naturally thti old 
Oowager was grateful, and Y uan accordingly soon found hiin- 
s(df installed as Governor of Shan 'Fung, d'lien canu^ the mad 
Boxer affair. If Yiian (at the Boxer centre) had joined in, 
things would have'gone ill with the Legation refugetxs ; but 
luckily, despite his peji-sonal loyalty to the Do'^ager, his 
anti-humbug instincts came well to the fore. Accordi’.'.gly, 
he had a score*, or two of “ invulnerable ” Boxers sumnumed 
to be tested b}* his own foreign-dnlled troops in his own 
van/cn ; the whokt of them wen* shot dead, in spite of their 
holy Invulneiaibility. lie nf;.xt arranged with \Vu Tdiig- 
fang, at W’^ashinglon. to get telegrams tlirtjugh to Peking, 
and (aided by the; .sensil.)le Junglu at Peking, and the Vice- 
roy Liu K‘un-yih <it Nanking, who, by th<; way, was another 
straiglit ” acquaintance of th<; writer’s) managed, with the 
furtiier co-operation of the. doctrinaire but by no means 
impracticable Viceroy Chang C'iii-tung, (.>f 1 lankow, to save 
the situation — in fact, they dr<*w u[i a “ irc-aty ” with Shang- 
hai, placing foreign trade out ol Bo.xer bounds. Lip to 
then he was still a youth compared with the other two (he 
was only t wenty-se vc;n in i8S<)g and thus for s(;ver<il years 
took, as he had to lake, a back seat in th<; negotiatioi is lor 
reform which tollowi-d. 1 he whole ol the splendid .State 
papers of these three Vicm'oys (Yiian, on Li Hung-chang’s 
ileath had bix'ii piaimoted as Viceroy) are in the writer's 
[possession, and he therefore knows tairly wa ll what he is 
writing about. Liu and Yuan ai<; rt.'ally the two rare 
birds (iionest, straightforward men) who havt; reformed 
China. It is a matter of common knowledge, attain- 
abl<* by any foreigner itt China, how* s[plendidly Yfian ruled 
and reformed d.uring his five )'<*ars at Xientsin ; the results 
are before everyontfs <'yes th<.*rc; now. 1 lentsm was (rankly 
accepted by both Peking and the prcpvinces as a moilel for 
«// reforms. In 1907 he \Vas sent for to Peking, as a 
worrying combination of new “ Constitution ” business and 
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foreitjn affairs difficulties had proved more than the doctri- 
naire Chang Chi-tung (who had been first sent for) could 
effectively tackle. (Ciu K'un-jih had been already dead 
for some years ; he never would have anything to do with 
Peking, which [>lace he loathed, whctre his uncouth 
“ Ooric ” spoken dialect moreover, — which he could not 
in the least changt; — was found ([uite incomprehensibk*,.) 
Y iian had a desperate struggh* ; he. and Chang Chi-tung 
became almost j)ersonal enemies. I'or his own protection 
he had to run a nevvspai>er of his own, and join in a Press 
campaign alike^ against revolutionists and reactionaries. 
Meanwhile, the hopelessly degeneratt; Manchus, thinking 
of luithing but raking in tlu^ dollars, indulging in concu- 
bines, jewels, opium, etc., w<-re tlrifting from bad to worse. 
In 189S the. Kmpt.ror clital ([probably murdered), just after 

th<; lbo\vag<.'r (p<j--.^iibly, in<.eec]. Ix-fore her), and ther<i wt^re 
good hopes of the Regency, which Y iian loyally servaai. Put 
female and eunuch inlluences wt;re toij strong for him ; thti 
late Iimpt;ror’.s wile was api'an.ntly pU.dgttd to “get even,’ 
and accordingly oil v\ent Yiian, with a compulsorily stjre leg, 
home to I Io Nan (1Q09). Anyone who has closely followed 
his career sinc(.t he was hurriedly .sent ior in 1911 by his 
own Manchu persecutors will see how consisltmtly straight 
he has br^en. He tried his best to save the dynasty and 
have a Constitution, as previously urged in 1907, not 
entirely be.caust; he loved or even respected the dynasty, 
but because he was “Old China” to the core, and had an 
honourable and “non-German” type of mind. lie tried 
hard to jiersuade the Cantoinjse self-seeking gang that 
China was not yet lifted for a republic ; moreover, he 
always behaved from first to last as a chiv^alrous gentleman 
to th<; new Dowager (his enemy), and secured the best pos- 
sible terms for the Manchus (who, with all their official 
faults, are not bail fellows socially). He has his reward ; we 
now actually see Manchu battalions marching from Peking 
and fighting for Yiian against Ytin Nan! Xhe one time 
prospective heir to the Manchu throne (P'ulun) calls hirnselt 
“ your subject,” and ^egs him to become Kmperor. Here 
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comes the crucial point. Yiian took the oath. Certainly 
he did, and meant it. So did Mr. Gladstone when he 
swore by the nine ^ods that the British would relinquish 
Egypt. But neither of the two was a Bethmann-I Ioll weg, 
and both honestly meant it. Yet, after four years of miser- 
able Cantonese intriguing (and no Cantonese really cares 
for China as a whole ; it is only the independence of the 
Kwang region they lust after), party sciuabbling, assassina- 
tion, rebellion, etc., Vhan at last saw that (as tempc^rarily, 
at least, everyone, foreign, native, friend, or enemy had 
said) he, personally, villain or saint, was rtially the only 
individual morally and [jhysicidly capable of holding the 
fort ; and, anyhow, China was manifestly not yet educated 
to the point of self-gt>vernmcnt. ]Moreov(;r, his military 
su[)porters saw it, and probably insistetl upon his donning th<i 
yellow. d'h(; mercantile classc-' and the farmers were sick 

of unrest, and even if the official “ wish(;s” were a “ fake," 

there was manifestly no other way of taking action within 
reasoual)le time and without causing innumerable local 
squabbles. 'I'lie sagacity and prudence; of Yiian under 
these most recent conditions has been reiilly extraordinary. 
Japanese action is a matter of “high dij^lomacy,” of which the 
writer knt)w.s iibsolut< ly nothing, and, if he did, he w<juld not 
say anything, for Japan has been a tru<‘ ally to us, and nothing 
is further from the sagacious Jai>anes<; mind than a treachery, 
turncoating, and coarse brutality of the; Hohenzollern-Prus- 
sian type. Besides, we must see that Japan dt»es not suffer 
from German intrigue with Chinese tirmies. But, Japanese 
motives asidt;, Ytian’s consummate dettm;ss and prudence 
have bee;n astounding, wheth<;r he has deliberately seized 
greatness or had it thrust upon him. hi ver since January to 
the last four pages of the successivt; Croz’ct ntzicnf C^azettes have 
contained a razsonfu^c <.;xplanation of the whole business 
(about 4,000 Chinese characters, sa%' S,ooo English words) 
in the shape of a proclamation clearly setting forth in 
sober, measured, and deliberate terms the why and where- 
fore of the whole business: £i) How the monarchy agita- 
tion; began ; (2) how impossible it had proved to change 
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the whole theory of China’s social system to on(^ of incli- 
vidtial ecjuality ; (3) how it was absolutely necessary to have 
a <1(. finite head of the State ; (4) how, throuj^hout all 

flynastic chanyes, China’s social ami yovernmemt system 
had leanained the same; (5) Itow, with an area of 
40,000,000 // (4,000,000 square miles), and five oryanically 
differe.iit races (Chintise, Manchu, Monyol, 'J'ibetan, and 
Turkij, it was irnpossibh^ to govern with a sliifiiny liead ; 
(6) how rebellion after rebellion had bicjken out ever sinca* 
the Ivepublic was .accepted ; (7) how pcr|)etu.al unr(cst wtis 
ins[)iia;d by each ])i(aend(.-r liatany his ow ti ideas of a 
superior ; (8) how proyia-ss in all its branches h.id become 
impossibk; owing to uncertainty' and want of fixity ; 
(9) how' the discrediting of the immarchical idea, with its 
dy itastic scrimmac;<‘S, i , not owing to any' inliertait rlefect in 
monarchy, but owing to the lack of .1 constitution with that 
monarchy', the virtue of a constitution lying in the f.ict th.it 
a constitutional monarch stands apart from the racket, ami 
acts as a mediator, so th.d. if we establish a monarchy, we 
may look forw.'ir<l to a thousand ya ar.s of the* Ixmefits of 
monarchy free from the {>ast delects of monarchy; (10) how 
the essence of it is govc'rnnnmt by' law, and not governnumt 
by forc(?. It is witlt these considc-rations in his miml (goes 
on the Stat(' paper to say) th.it “ Mr. Yuan,” feeling his com- 
petency', and the only pe.rson really .avoidable, is pri'pared 
to sacrifice himself, and his sons and grandsons after him 
(this is the first hint of an hcrcdilary monarchy), to the 
constitutional id(ia, whi'h Mis Majesty' thus defines : (i) Pro- 
gress, stich as will satisfy all interests ; (2) entire absence 
of the “joy'^ for one family reg.irdless of the pt'ople’s wish ” 
idea of p.ist dynasties ; (3) elimination of the abuses which 
have existed for four thousand years ; (4) united effort by 
Prince and people. If IIeave.n aid us, after, say, ten ye.irs 
of fair trial we may hope for success and safety'. 

It is to be feared that few foreigners have taken the 
trouble to read this admirable. State paper, published offici- 
ally by the “ Preparation for Parliament Bureau.” Its style 
is simple and dignified ; there is not a word of twaddle or 
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slavishness in it, and before condemning Yiian it is only 
fair that it be carefully read, marketd, and digested by 
foreign Pt>wers. Meanwhile, a thf)roughgoing Budget for 
1916, item by item, has been published, and foreign 
bankers might well take the trouble to study it. It shows 
.$471,946,710 rectiipts and §471,519,436 expenditure, of 
which §280,000,000 is “ ordinary ” and the rest “ t xtra- 
ordinary.” Idivide these totals by ten, and 3011 get the 
approximate sterling amounts. 

ije ' 4 : 3|c 5^ 

On I'ebruar^’ 23 a mandate is issued which considerably 
tnodifuis the; situation, and the cautious [lassiva- ae tion of 
Vuan Shi-Kai in leaving all initiative activity' te) “the 
p(‘()pie ” thus enables him t<j make a tlesirable strategic 
movement without too much loss of face.. lie says in 
eff(.;cl, “In view of th(! innumerable documents and tele- 
grams rect ived without int(;rmission from the services, 
cor[)orate boditss, and various prominent individuals urging 
that the Throne, cpiestion may be settled withotit loss of 
time, it is <*asily understood th.it their patriotism has 
permanent peace ami or<.k;r in view : at the saint; time it 
is always right that those, in jiow'er should act strictly 
according to the urgt;ncies of the moment. Rebellion 
having broktm out in Viin Nan anti Ivwei Chou, carrying 
with it di-saffectitm in parts t>f I In Nan and Sz Ch‘wan, I 
am deeply grieved at the, prospect t)f the surft;ring our peoiile 
must fact;. Moreovt.r, idl sorts of malicious rumours are 
bt;ing circulated by' tht; evilly' disposetl, in such wise that 
my original motive of saving the pet^ple and the State has 
been twisted into a pretext for a general contest ft)r posses- 
sion and pow<;r. Under these circumstances I cannot feel 
happy at the prospect of settling tht; Throne (piestit)n oft- 
hand, and have therefore defmilely' decitled Icjr postpone- 
ment. I trust that all patriotic persons, governing or 
governed, will b‘e able to appreciate this view' ; and mean- 
while no further documents t.r telegrams urging the speedy^ 
settlement must be submitted to me.” 
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THE GREAT WORK OF 7^0--M0RR0W FOR 
WHICH WE MUST PREPARE OURSELVES 

TO-DAY 

By Captain S. W. Petavet., k.e., retired 

In ihc midst of our life-and-dcath struggle we have little 
time to pay attention to anything but the vital issues of the 
moment; still, we must hear in mind that war may be followed 
by events even more disastrous if we do not start in time 
to prepare ourselves to meet the labour difficulties that are 
likeily to arise at some time or other after tlie cessation of 
hostilities. We none of us know what will be tla? economic 
situation after the war. We shall, of course, have grear 
arrears of manufacturing to make up, and enormous 
material damages to rt^pair, all demanding labour ; but we 
cannot say what will be the total result of such gigantic dis- 
turbances of the labour market <as will occur ; and as wc can- 
not know, we should be guilty of criminal negligence if we 
left matters to chance. Apart from our duty to those who 
have fought for their country, every thoughtful person must 
realize that if the workers, seething already with discontent, 
are mocked again by the ironies of our social system, by 
seeing unemployment, poverty and privation come in the 
train of peace, their cup is likely to be filled and there is 
no saying into what rash adventures they may be led. 

Social reformers are divided in their councils, but our 
hope lies in the fact that we can appeal to the soldiers to 
take their own problem in hand. Though, as far as we 
are able to foresee, there will be work enough for them at 
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first, a reaction will set in sooner or later and there will be 
hard times. 

Now, many of the soldiers’ best friends have long recog- 
nized that we should form “industrial reserves” in which 
all time-expired men would have the option of serving and 
in which they would be employed producing the main 
necessaries of life for themselves. Xheir re.servc pay 
would supply them with a small cash wage w’hilst they 
were still learners. he; organization could also earn some 
inone^y by supjijlying .something to the Army or doing 
other work for the public. I ht; men would be able first to 
l<.‘arn a trade and then to work for a time to save money 
for a start. If their start proved a false one and they 
failed they would be able to return to suitabk; trade for 
a fresh start. An organization engaged [irincijially in pro- 
ducing the necessarie.s, of life for itself is not limited, as 
regards the amount of labour it can employe as a com- 
mercial concern is w'hich has to find purchasers for what 
it pioduees. 

“ Industrial reserves ” open up many possibilities of in- 
creased military efficiency and of very great economies. 
The advantag(;s have been well recognized by distinguished 
soldiers, including the late l.ord Roberts, who gave his 
support to organizations advocating this plan in slightly 
different forms.* At present, however, w'e are concerned 
with industrial reserves simply as the only way of glutting 
an end once and for all to the scandal of dischargerl soldiers 
crowding the ranks of unskilled labour and often of the 
unemployed. 

The question of the possibility of making “industrial 
reserves ” entirely self-supporting is, fortunately, placed 
above all controversy. The Swiss have made a self-con- 
tained organization pay, though employing only tramps, 
vagrants and prisoners. There can be no question, therefore, 
as to whether we could do it with our discharged soldiers. 

* The liducational Colonics Association, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W., and the Soldiers’ Land Settlem«nt Association. 

VOL. vm. ■ ■ S 
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Now, dealing with the problem as it presents itself to-day, 
it is, of course, evident that we could not get “ industrial 
reserves ” suddenly into full working order even by taking 
factories over and ada[)ting them, as we have now learnt 
to do on an emergenc)'. It would probably be a good 
deal more than a year before such reserves, so hastily 
formed, could produce foodstuffs for themselves to any 
appreciable extent. Possibly also, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining enough land, thtiy would not produce much of 
their own mttat, or even wheat, until they had ranches 
and farms in Canada. 

Hut this difficulty is mt'.rciy theore.tical, and vanishes 
when we look at things prai.tically. In this war we have 
called upon young men to leave their vocational training 
to serve their country. So we* must make arrangements 
to give an industrial training to all of them who ask for it. 
It would be nothing short of a fraudulent iwasiou of our 
duty to push them out on the in lustri il worl 1 dining ttie 
trade boom that is likely to occur at first, and to leave 
them after that to do the bf;st they can as unskilled workers. 

Obviously the chcajicst and, from every point of view, 
the best way to give them some industrial training is to 
supply them with raw materials -wheal to grind into llour 
and make into bread, live-stock to convert into meal, 
leather and woollen goods and oth^.tr raw m;iterials to work 
upon under the departments of tlie Army slcilled in tht; work, 
so providing for their own needs. A few comparatively 
would tlo the industrial work for tin; whole, and the rest 
couki be employed pr(ip;iring land iiml buildings for the 
use of the military organization, so that by-and-by it would 
form a practically .self-c<jntained industrial unit. In the 
meanwhile there would be improvement valutss to be placed 
to the credit of the “ industrial reserves,” On a fair 
valuation of improvements they should be self-supporting, 
if not self-contained, from the very first. 

Besides this duty which we can do only by means of 
industrial reserves there are. others the war will leave us 
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which can be done infinitely better by their means than in 
any other way. By far the best thing to do with men 
Avho have been partly but not wholly disabled would be to 
employ them in a military organization of that kind where 
they would have the comradeship of tluiir fellow-sufferers 
ind the sym[)athetic rc^gard of all. Finally, in “ industrial 
reserves ” we should be able- to give sui e employment under 
motlel conditions to \vidows and orphans. 

Service in the “ induj^irial reserves ” could be made very 
attractive to many soldiers as it would be a continuation of 
regimental life, only with more frexxloin anti with industrial 
employment prctlominating. Occasional military exercises, 
liowever, would be both btmeficial and j:)opular. Many 
would elect to remain soldiers <jn those terms, even if there 
\v(-re plenty of t,)p<;nings at first for employnnmt outside, 
lud a nucleus organization would be formed rt;ady to be 
exiianded to meet probable future emergencies. 

Thus, tt> bfi prepared tt) do our duty to those' who h.ive 
fought for us in this great crisis and (most elementary duty 
of all), to be reatly to meet an tmly t(^o probable t^conomic 
uid social storm that may swt;ep away our homes if it finds 
i.s unready wo need some [>e,0[>le who will take the trouble 
to get to know and maki; generally known what has been 
.iccongdished abri.)ad in thij way <it sell-supporting and 
nearly self-sujiporting tc:chnical training, and w'ho w’ill make 
themselves ac<]uainted with some o( the most e.Uunontary 
iacts ot modern industriali.sm which wall show thi'.m that the 
larger an organization producing necessari^.■s for its own 
workers is, the easier its task ; because the hettter it can 
subdivide and organize its labour and especially the better 
use it can make of unskilled w’orkers. 

We shall need, in order to start our industrial leserve, 
lieople experienced in the particular methods, both in 
agriculture and in, other production ot necessaries, that are 
employed where a very large proi>oriion ot the workers 
are unskilled, but it is quite clear how we could supply 
that need. ‘ . . ' 
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The Swiss, I repeat, have made even men under sentence 
for vagrancy self-supporting by employing them in this 
way, so that we could certainly obtain very excellent result 
with school-boys. Nothing could be more evidently use- 
ful at the present time than to give boys that work 
and training in improvised farm-schools which would be 
the foundation on which to build, later, the organization for 
soldiers. It would not matter if their lessons were largely 
sacrificed to the practical and to L-aining, as they could he 
kept in this organization (their earnings increasing rapidly), 
until they had attained the required standard of education. 

After making ourselves acquainted with the facts — the 
Associations already mentioned have betm formed to supply 
information about them — we must make them known, not 
so much among social reformers who too often will mereh' 
suggest some other plan siq)posed to be b(‘tter and leave 
matters there, but among soldiers, who will take a practical 
view and appeal to tin; nation to do something of the kind 
for them, d hat is the trump card we have in our hands, 
and everything ilepends on how we play it. Steps are 
being taken now to provide holdings for soldiers who, on 
their return, want to become agriculturists. Those, how^- 
ever, will be a small minority. We need also an industrial 
training organization and city of refuge for all. The fate 
of the Empire, we must remember, may depend as much 
on the way we disband our great armies as it did on the 
way in which we brought them together. 
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“TAXATION IN INDIA" 

Ky J. H. Pennington, i.g.s. (uETiRKn) 

Mrs. Prsant is, I am siir<“, quiti* inca[)abk*. of deliberately 
misleadinjjj^ atiyom^ ev(!ii about her hCtc noire. th<; present 
( rovernment of India umler which .sh<; has lived so lonjj, 
and, I hcjpe, in coniparative comh^rt ; but the effect of her 
sjjeech in secondinj^ a resolution at the meeting of the 
Natitmal Indian Congrc-ss held in Bombay last Christmas 
(as reporte<l in the January number of the Indian Ketneiti) 
would be to create a belief about taxation in India for which 
there is really no foundation whatever in fact. She is right, 
no doubt, in saying that the margin for any increase of 
taxation in India was some time ago (and is still to some 
extent) comparatively narrow ; but, after all, this margin is 
more ample in these days than might at first sight appear. 
The surplus produce ol India (actually exported) was 
valued at about ^'160,000,000 before the war (almost the 
full value of the gross produce of the country as estimated 
by the Dadobhai Naoroji some forty years ago), and surely 
this is a taxable margin of very considerable dimensions 
when we consider that the Government at present takes 
only about one-eighth of this surplus as Land Revenue, 
which of course includes the rent in all Ryotwari Districts. 
Kven the late Mr*. I^igby, whose estimate of the produce of 
India probably surpassed all others in its wild exaggeration, 
came to the conclusion that about 60 out of the 240 mil- 
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lions of British India (a goodly proportion for any country) 
were fairly prosperous, and therefore, I su{)pose, fairly 
taxable. Speakinc^ j^enerally, they are the only people who 
can be .said to be taxed at all, btxause the Land Revenue, 
which is paid by a i^reat number, is more in the nature of a 
rent than a tax pure and sim[>l(e 

Hut Mrs. Hesant goes on to say (relying on the late Mr. 
Gokhale, and others, but again g'ivdng no reference), that 
“taxation of a country (s/r) trenches :jj-i the subsistence of 
the labourer,” whereas, if there is tine thing more certain 
than another in India it is that no mere labourer (coolie) as 
such pays any tax at all, texc(‘pt, perhaps, a few pence a year 
for salt, for which, however, he would have to pay at much 
the same rate even il it were not taxed at all. Fo .say 
that India’s jiroduclion amounts to 22.S. a head and that 
taxation, local and Imjierial, was 5s. 5d. a head in 1910 is 
as grossly misleading a statememt as cfiuld well be made, 
especially as it is insinuatetl in the context that ev(;ry cooli<^ 
pays taxes at that rate, and that the agricultural population 
arc in imminent risk of li.uikruptcy by rrasof/ of tfiut iaxa- 
tion. As shown above, the tax on the land (which is 
practically all a purely agricultural person pays) amounts to 
about one-eighth of the surplus produce actually e.xpc^rted, 
and cannot be more than 5 per cent, of the gross produce. 

Surely Airs. Hesant must know tpute well that the 
indebtedness of the Indian p(;a.santry is du(i to quite other 
causes than the Land Revenue, and would be scarcely 
affe;cted at all if the l.ind tax wert; remitted altogcither ; 
anti yet she puts this indebtedness forward as a r(*ason for 
changing the system of govt'rnment, which she, with 
astonishing confidence, declares actually produces that 
indebtedness. As a matter of fact, the great bulk of the 
people in Hritish India pay practically no taxes at all, tind 
so far from India being the most ht.^avily taxed country in 
the world, as she insists it is, “ in proportion to the produc- 
tion of the masses of the people,” it is still probably the 
most lightly taxed of all civilized countries, considering 
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what the Ooverninent does for the people ; because the 
“ masses ” pay (sec “Truths About India,” p. 100). 

She says further, “You must find out tlic produce of the 
labourer (coolie) and say how much ‘ of it )'ou tax.’ ” \Vt:ll, 
however much the coolict {(jad coolit*) may" prt>duce, the 
fact remains that he i)ays no tax at all. I say this atlvisc'dly, 
because, as I said b<,!forc, thouy^h he may have to contribute 
the salt tax he w'ould have to p'ay nearlj', if not ciult<‘, as 

mncli for his salt if u* wts'c not taxed at all ; .and undtir tin; 

% 

present inotiopoly system In; at any rate tjets j^ood salt 
inst(.‘ad ol bad. My objection lias never betm to the 
weight of the- N.alt tax which is now nt'glioible, l^ut to 
the mt)nopoly of a necessary of life and the const:- 
(juent often ci ut:! [)rost-. utions (or inirinoement of that 
monopoly. 

Mrs. Ih-sant has evidi^ntly not taken the trouble to la-ad 
“'Truths .'\boul In lia,” t*specially the first, t)r she wt»uld 
nr>t have s[)oken as she did on iht* subject of “ d ht; l)rain. ’ 

I ler remarks on (amine <ind the po\'t:rty of ludia art.- 
true e-nonoh as far ,is they btit tlu-y are not the whole, 

truth. Much the sann; j^roportion tif people in wealthy' 
liinoland suffer from want of sulflcietil ftn)d as in India 
in ortlinary non-famine years, and perhajjs suffer rnort; 
on account tjf the cold. 

What she says abt)»it th(; fortaon trade of India five 
ihousand y'ears a”o may bt; true : she dt)t;s not ,t^ivt; her 
authority" ; but to speak of five thou.sand ya-ars of sclf- 
oovt:rnment in India is surely a joke - unless sht; means 
that India has had self-t^ovt.-rnment up to datt; without 
knowinjr it. No doubt the villages do still L^overn them- 
selves to a certain e.xtent, just as they do in Russia at the 
pre.sent time in spite of an autocratic Tsar ; but that is not 
what is generally meant by self-government in the TIome 
Rule sense. 

Lastly", if the test of the goo<lne.ss of a Gov'ernment is 
the wealth and prosperity' of the p(;ople, we may well be 
encouraged to go on as w'e, are now doing in India ; for 
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India is undoubtedly absorbings an ever-increasing’ propor- 
tion of the world’s precious metals, and that is, I suppose, 
one great proof of wealth and prosperity (see “ Truths 
About India,” pp. 142, 167 et passim, and p. 59 of “More 
Truths About ! ndia ”). It may be worth while to reproduce 
some striking figures from the last-quoted work for which 
i\[t British Californian (not, I imagine, “a sun-dried bureau- 
crat ”) is primarily responsible : 

“Truly, there is a ‘drain out’ of India, as there is a 
drain out of every country doing business with the world ; 
but there is also a ‘ drain in.’ During the last seventy 
years India has absorbed 2,250,000,000 ounces of silver, 
or more than one-third of the world’s supply during that 
period. In the last decade she absorbed 720,000,000 out ol 

1.820.000. 000 ounces produced in the whole world. Now 

720.000. 000 out of 1,820,000,000 is nearly 40 per c(;nt. 
Is this a proof of increasing poverty ? During the last 
seventy years India has absorbed more than a tenth of the 
whole worlds production. Moreover. India's absorption of 
gold is rapidly increasing. In the last two years she has 
absorbed 3 5,000,000 worth more than one-sixth of the 
world’s production for those two years.” 
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NIHON ST<:KIJU Jl-SIIA, 

JAPAN’S RKI> CROSS ASSOCIATION 

Py ClIARKu I Tl'. M. S.MANKV' 

I UK Reel Cross Association ot jajjan is [presided over by a 
Prince of the Imperial J/ainily. d'his society- respects and 
conforms to all decisions of the I ntc,*rnational Convention 
of G(‘neva, which was originally started in Switzctrland in 
i 864. 

The heachpiarters of th<; Japan Red Cross Association, 
which were built in 1891, are at Shiba Park, Tokio. 
Branch offices have been cstablishctl in itiany t)ther parts 
of the Kmpire, also at Shanghai ("China), in h\>rmosa, the 
Liaotung J’eninsula, aiid Mukden. In these: centres the 
working members are trained in time of peace. Here they' 
learn their resj)ectiv'e duties — nursing patients, dressing 
wounds, preparing invalid food, and so forth. Ilere. they 
attend lectures and receive courses f)f instruction, and are 
present when needed at practical demonstrations and 
surgical operations. 

The Red Cross Society- of Japan has a standing council, 
the names of which are submitted to His Imperial Majesty- 
through the Ministers of the Army anti the Navy. These 
councillors are honorary. There are alst^ managers, or 
supervisors, president and vice-presidents. A local section 
is established in every Jui or /\cn, in the Ht>kkaido, or 
elsewhere within the Japanese dominion. 
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Each person joining this society, whether an ivtwi 
member or not, is entitled to receive and w'ear a bridge o- 
medal, according to the rank he or she takes in the 
There are lift; members wdio pay down a certain fee at (iu<. 
timi;. Thei‘e are special members, ordinary niemlie' 
fonagn members. Each may display his various di-coration, 
order of merit or medal, which has to be worn on the 1< it 
ijreast. d'h(; orders of merit arc of blue, red, and whit'- 
enantel, on a silver ground, in the fd'^m of a Maltese cross. 
This is of a very simple but higlily refine-d design. I'bt- 
medals of the honorary members are of silvcn* gilt. 'I'he 
medals of the life members are of silver. All are prov'id<‘d 
and mounted with re.d and blue ribbon. The di-sign is of 
Paulownias, baml)c’>o, anil phteni.x, stamped with a smal’ 
red cubit cross. Rosettes anti buttons of indigo and rcsl 
silk ribbon acconijiany the medals. Wh.en th(‘ I / aknais/ia , or 
original Society of Mercy anti Bt ncvolenct', was organi/ed , 
an emViryo badge of a straight rttd line, with a small rt-d tltit 
above anti below the lint*, was adttptt'd by the active stall ■ 
I)ut when tht' Society of JMe.rcy and Ih-nevt'lenct^ bticami 
affiii-itetl anti absorbtd into tht*. Red Crt>ss Society, tht, 
symbt)! \t .IS changed, anti the con\entional Cieneva Red 
Cros^., on a whitt* grouiul, is now proudly wt>rn by all 
the j ap.int;se tlticttns anti nurses. 'This symbol, howt;ver, 
varies slightly Irttm that worn by ICuropeans. The cross is 
rt-presentctl with Ittngt-r ;ind thinner .irms, which extend to 
iht; st;lvt;dgt;s of the- white b.'unl, which is about five inches 
wide, s[>ace btiing allowed for the Governtnent War 
< )ffict*. stamp to be displayed as well, in black ideographs, 
upt»n the white armlet. 'I'his armlet is very effective on 
the daik blue uniform t>f tlie nurstes’ outtloor or dress attirt;, 
togeth<;r with the many medals with which the selected 
unit displayed during their sojourn among us in England, 
for many of those who were chosen had been under fire on 
b.atllefields, or had rendered special service in some way 
or other. 

The War Office of Japan alone trains army nurses. The 
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reserves, after the hospitals have been sufficiently suj^plied 
with able units, may take up other hospital work, or eiit(*r 
on private cases, in time of jieace. Hut they are fjoiind to 
remain under the emtire control of th(^ War Office, and fnr 
the term of fiftc^cm years, to serve whenc^ver n'(|iiir(‘d. All 
staff must (^aclt havci receivinl at least three ycsirs* i^^ood 
lrainii\e: before btfinir considered eliL^ibU' for sc*rvice. 
Added tc> these rules, tjach female nurset must hav<.‘ I ca-n 
ihroui^h, and thorouii^j <'oiripI(*tt‘d thc^ rc^^ular course <d 
tlie‘ (jrirls' ilii^h ScheudsTn Japan. 

Whem thet numcM'ous Ivc^d Ca'oss hos])itals throughout the 
c (uintry are nc^t occupical (that !s to say, h.ousint^ the* 
woundc.d soldicu's and sailors), thc-y are ustal as free: 
h(js{)itals for tht‘ ]a>or, with tilt! (e\c« ption ch those* wards 
reservf^d for cdlicc:rs ; hut these* arc* avaiLd>l(! on [layment of 
a small l(*e for those* who can altord tlm c.)utlay. I>c*sidt: 
Muinc‘rous iios[>iials cm land, thc*rt! arc* two hospital ships 
bedongin^ tc^ the Red ('ross Society. d'ltesc*, how(‘vor, can 
be, and arc generally, liirc d in time: of" pK*'icc: as passenger 
stc’au'iers. 

I lie K(?d Cross organization and work, it will the *!'(_* f(_)re 

b<* sec:n, is goc^d and c-xte nsiva^ Ihit the* forc'going infcnnia-- 

lion docM not cover its (‘xtent : lh*sldcs the*, aifilialion of 

the liakiiais/ia, iherc^, is yea ancalu^r auxiliary force at com- 

mand, which is called thet Radices' .Associatic:>n of Volunteer 

Nurses/* "I'his excellent association has [)laced its scMw^ices, 

and is, under the control of thci Red Crcjss Sc^clety, as far 

as completeness goes, though individual committees carry 

out the business. Its mcj^mbers are. invitc:d to join from all 

classes and provinces. have to train for the term of 

two years, and when qualified they bind then}r><*lvu s to be* 

ready for any emergency, to wcjrk among, and tor, the 

wounded and disabled. All the wu^rk that thc^ Red Cross 

Society and her sister societies have undfn'takc*n has been 

prompted, firstly,' by strong intuitive traits of humanity, 

and secondly, by the deepest feelings of dc*vc^tIon and 

loyalty to the rulers of their beloved laud. 

« 
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So great is the desire to exalt their new-born empire in 
the eyes of mankind, that this humane corporate body ten 
years ago numbered i, i 27, 1 1 1 members, 369 surgeons, i 7 i 
dispensers, 2,874 female nurses, 1,544 male nurses, and 170 
business officials*. It is now calculated that one in every 
forty-five Japanese belongs to the Red Cross Society * 
These statistics speak of the grand unity of thought, work, 
and desire that animates the nation. With this statement 
before us it cannot justly be said thj^t Japan is indifferent 
to the sufferings of humanity, or to the distress of her 
soldiers and sailors who are called upon from time to time 
to make great sacrifices, or to even lay down their lives for 
their Hmperor, their brethren, and their country. 1 he one 
strong test above all others that is raising this nation in the 
esteem of the world, is that oneness and concord that exists, 
and i^rows, and finds fruition on occasions of vital concern 
and national anxiety. 

Of later years vast fields of discovery have been plcnighed 
in the prosecution of medic. il and surgictil science. T he 
subject of sanitation, particularly for the trot>ps, has been 
thoroughly dealt with, with good results, diminishing the 
fciirful (gjidemics of the past. Small -po.x, which ravaged 
v'illages to an enorm<.)us extent, since th(; adoption of 
vaccination has wondi^rfully decreas(^d, .and the name of 
Dr. Jeuner has called forth the detgx^st reverence. 1 
believti I am right in stating that a statue to the memory of 
this iliscoverer adorns Japan at the prf'.scnt day. When we 
remembt;r the [)rohibition and strict rukxs that were placed 
on the importation of foreign books t<3 Japan on many 
vital subjects, p.irticularly Dutch literature on the s:udy of 
medicine and medical treatment of iht; West, less than a 
century ago, \\ e may indeed rejoice that the “ kra of 
Knlightenment ” came to Japan in our own day. V.iccina- 
tion was first attempted in Japan by .a physician named 
Dtsuki in the ye.ir iSjo.J 

« “Fifty Years of New Japan,” vol. ii , p. 319. Compiled by Count 
Okiima, 1909. 

t See Transactions Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. xli., purl iii. 
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Foreign members who are in sympathy with this great 
organiiiation in the Orient are sure to find a hearty welcome, 
and those who can join will strengthen the allied brother- 
hood and sisterhood between the West and Far Fast at 
this momentous crisis of the world’s history. Univi'rsal 
work of this kind was never more needed than it is to- 
day, NOW. 

The entrance of units <jf the Japanese Red (Toss Asso- 
ciation into Ii!urope ‘\yas so quietly and unobtrusivtdy 
organized that for some time their presence: among us 
was h^irdly known. This emphasizes the fact that many 
do not realize how much the Japanese arc working for 
their alHtiS, in other ways than by sending munitions to 
l-iussia ; guarding our ships in far Asian waters ; and pro- 
tecting the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

It was jdeasant to watch the nursres ot th<^ Japanese R<‘lief 
(iorps in our British Red Cross 1 lospital at Netk;y, South- 
ampton, Itngland, ministering to the wants of the wounded. 
They were, indeed, a band of brave, lovable, womanly 
women. They always showed a happy'^ and smiling coun- 
tenance. 'rh<Mr touch was marvellous — so light, so true, so 
eminently gentle — a touch that can be. compared to the 
flutter of some light material stirred by a summer breeze, 
or the hovering of a butterfly ov< r the grass. Vet there 
is wonderful strength in their well-trained lingers — that 
curious, subtle tension that lies latent in the hand of the 
Oriental. Their digits are long and pliant, ever holding 
in restraint an almost metallic power. There was not one 
sad face among the unit except a little maiden, who, taking 
me into her confidence, said as she clasped my hand ; “ I 
like Kngland, and I like you all, but I do not like your 
language. It is so different to our own, and oh ! so difficult 
to learn.” 

The uniform, of this community differs somewhat from 
that worn by our own nurses when on duty. It is principally 
white, with a curious crown-shaped headgear which is 
decidedly becoming to the w^earer. 
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On one occasion, when we had the pleasure of enter- 
tainins^ a continj^^ent at our home in the New l*'o'*» st, they 
ali.i^hted from the motors like a bevy of birds, and <luLterf<i 
over the sunny slopes of our hillside f^rounds like swallows, 
in their dark blue and white dress uniforms. Ivodak in 
hand, each earjcrly soui^ht to secure a sun-shadow of an 
afternoon which evidently gave the guests much pleasure, 
for they w'ere anxious to tak<i back many records of that 
day to their tar, far land. Th<?^ britd tritaidship was 

productive of much ha[j])ine.ss on either side, and has hdt 
a memory that will never fade. 

The staff that composed the jap:ini‘s(“ Kc-d ( aoss Relief t'oips, slalionod 
at the 13 riti -h Kotl (_'ross NolK y, w»ts drawn IVnin various cciu!t‘s. 

Son)c of the nurses were Iroin Uu- main h(js[)ital at I'olvio. 'hludir mane., 
were: Miss \’amaiaot(>, 1 ! isayasu, Miss Miyaharn, Miss Kotak', Miss 

Ainimo, Miss Matsuda, Mi^s < )shikiri, and Miss Kanivo and otbc‘rs, d'ht; 
rest wor e recruit ed from dittcrent t eiUrcs namely, Miss Iwata, (Shi/n<jka) , 
Miss Hoso) a (Shan'^hai, f dima) : M i .s Katsuda ('Ikikamatsu ) , Mrs Muiat.i 
( Kukushim<L) ; Mi-tS Xibhiyama (M»yc); Mrs iliro.e (Miya/aki) ; Misi 
Kasai (Yaniairasln) ; Miss Ono (Oida) ; Miss Kondn (\’ehmie) ; Miss 
Kasatiia ( l^'uk ushima) , Aliss ();aasawaTa ( \icin) ; and Miss ( )saka from 
Akita. All of the.se y,ratluated at die training hool of the Jajianese Ked 
C'niss Societ)'- W'hen rta ruiti^ti ftyr ac'tive ser \ k e for I 0 iiro[)O, they vvert,' 
discliarging their icspective (luties eithei at I'he main lu^spital tn at those 
places where branch hospitals exist. Many aie ijecoialctl widi me^ktls for 
services lendeied since the oudireak of hostilities since 1894. ht^lween 
China and Japan, Russia and )a[uin ( i 00:;) and during the Boxer Rebellion. 
They were all highly qualified for tite favour of seleidion bestowed rqion 
them. Beyond the nurSv-5 mentioned, the unit was csfutrolled by a matron 
and a hcad-iiuise. 'i’he iiiairon, Mist \ aiiiamolo, lia<l served through the 
three above -uil ntioned ( ampaigns, and had reciaveil the seventh grade 
Older of mcMt, aKo a medal from the Fi eneh ( ruvei nuient. Miss iviyo-oki, 
the second htadouir e, liad al.^o iecei\ed the s ime oriler of niciit. 

Dr. Suzuki, under wlui-o charge the unit was placed, had received many 
decorations -- among otheis 'I'he Order <if the Rising Sun,” d'he Order 
of the CRddeti Kite,” etc. I hese weie for recognition of liis former services 
as surgeon and surgeon-in^^icctor, as well as for other valuable services to 
his Cfovernment. Surgeon i ). Tsuncyoslii Oshinia had graduated from 
tlio lin[ierial University, K>uto, and had completed his curriculum in 
Cieriuany. 

'The interpreter, Ylr. Naotaro Otsuka, had received liis education from 
private as well as public schools, not only in Jajian, but in the United 
States of Ameiica, and especially in Chicago He had studied in mission 
schools and had taught in the theological seminaiy of the Church of Christ 
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until his appointment as interpreter on November ;:8, 1914, to acrompany 
the Japanese Red Cross Relief Corps to England. 1 1 e could both speak and 
write English well. 

Mr. M. Kuwabara, the secretary and treasurer, graduated at the Scliool 
uf lu^reign Languages, lie became a master m the High .Schools, and 
fuu\Uy received bis appointment to the Relief (’orps sent to this country. 

\Ve have lost (Hir stah'of happy iiiiisvs. On I )oc(niiI)(’r 15, 
1915, T. M.'s King (k'orge and Qu<'c‘n Mary wore pleased 
to oiv(! them an audience, (^n January 2.9 ic)i6. much to 
'Jie legret of lhos«‘ wiKN^made iludr at (piaiiuaitte, and still 
more dee()ly missed oy all witii whom they witre, associated 
eith(,*r as fellt'>\v-workors, [)atie‘nts, or inmates of the weil- 
«u'gani/ed wards of the Brili-ih Red Cross llos[)ital, the 
fire. well to this hrigdu haiul of Orientals was tom.hmg in 
tile (extreme. 

Although tile symbol of the Red Cross has not been 
universally adopted as a r. ligious (unbhtm — savi* lor the 
innato revan'ence it inspin^s — it denotes that f hristian 
virtues ol merev and love have bt'cn recognized and dis- 

✓ o 

j)Iay<‘(l instinctively by reason ol its sign manual. Never- 
theless Christians are irami)ered in this community. Dr. 
Suzuki, giviiigr an address during his sojourn in hhigland, 
wound u[> his uunarks with these signilicant words: ‘‘ VVe 
hiteh on our waggon to tlte Star of Rethlehern, and we will 
follow you in tint work of humanity in the name of the 
Prince of Peacti !” 

[I am indebted to some of tlic members of liio jufsincse Red Cioss Ruli(.l 
' iorps for tlic [)rincip:d informaliun f ontained m this monogr.ipli, c-^pc^ ially 
to J)r. Suzuki and Mr. K. Otsuk.i, interpreter, wiio jilace l l>(;th [iiinted 
rules and maiuiiciipts at my ser\!<:i', with the kindly coui tesy invariably 
tiTurdcd to me by the Japanese. — C. M. S.j 
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PROCEEDINC;S OE THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

A FORGOTTEN I’AGE OFTiNDIAN HIST0R\- 
Bv Sir F'ridkrk’ S. P. I.ely, K.f.i.K,, c'.s.i. 

It may be said tliat most of the papers read in these rooms 

contain criticism of the* present or aspiratior* for the ftitnre. 

I wish to lay be,fore you a rcminiscencti which, too, may 
hav<^ its lessons. 

It conc<!rns ont:i of the many Native States of India, 
which under their own Chi<;fs, and with the supervision 
and support of the liritish Government, may be fairly 
describt^d, most of them, as “happy families.” In this 
case the Raja possessed powers of life and death over his 
own subjects, and was entitle.d to 'a salute of elevim ^uns. 
H(t passed away many yc.nrs a'^o, tog^ether with all his 
generation, and tlierefore I may si^eak of him more freely 
than otherwise I could or w'ould. As a man he was not 
without vdrtucs, but as an absolute ruler he was open to 
much criticism. Some years before my story begins, his 
eldest son, whom he had left in charge of affairs during 
his prolonged absence on a pilgrimage, fell under the 
influence of an evil associate, who encouraged him in 
the habit of drinking to such excess as to bring about his 
death. The father on his return, in his anger and grief, 
without judge or jury, caused the nose and ears of the 
man who had thus ruined his son to be cut off, in con- 
sequence of which the- wretched fellow threw himself 
out of the window and killed himself. Upon this the 
Government of India deprived the Raja of his powers of 
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life and death, and, what perhaps grieved him more, of his 
salute of guns. Both he and a number of sympathizers 
always maintained that he had shown much lenity in only 
ordering the man to be mutilated, and that the action of 
the paramount power was t<io severe,. Anyhow, the in- 
discretion was never repeated, and he might have livetl out 
his lite in peace but for his ove.rpowering desire, in his later 
yt^ar.s. to savaj money, ffe wouU] pa)' neithc'r t/u; salaries of 
.his ohicials nor th«* bills ot his trad<‘smen. It is only fair to 
'.say that the form(;r clid not suffer much thereby, for 
the nominal pay of a policeman was only 2 ,', rupees per 
me nth, of a police offict'r only 5 ru[jee.s, and so t>n in 
like ’proportion. 'l lK^y ha<l to look t:lsewh«‘re — to tht“ 
pockets of the ptH>j>le — for their dail\' expenses, and fur 
tnaking up the mon<^y they had paul for the.Ir jdaces. 

hvery year the political officer representing tin; British 
tjovernment would conui round ami trouble the; waters 
ith ne\v-fangle<.l advict', as, for e.xample, to provide roads 
and schools, or at least to establish some s<.)rt of municipal 
ailministration in the capital town, for chaining and lighting 
the streets. On one of these occasions 11 is Highness was 
mov'ed to tio something. He set up lamp-j>osts on the 
chiitf roads, and imposed a house-tax to pay for them. 
After the British officer’s departiue they were returned into 
store for lise on his next visit. I'lie only' permanent 
“reform ’ was the house-ta.x, which was paid intf» the 
Raja’s treasuryc d hi^ mj.xt annual tour occurred alter a 
si ason of short rainfall, and discloscal much distrisss and 
destitution among the peasantry'. “ Wtpuld not His 1 1 igh 
ness follow the lead of all humane Governments, aiul adopt 
measures of relief?” Again His Highness listc'ned with 
all politeness. It was a visitation of Ciod, this coming of 
th(^ political officer, as well as the drought, which could not 
be evaded, and must be Imnporized with for another year, 
at the least pos'sible expensi;. A famine policy the State 
should ha\ e, combining the metl.ods of Hast and West, and 
orders were sent round to the loced shopkeepers to feed needy' 
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people as specified in appended lists, but nothing was saifi 
or done about payment of the bills. A P'orest Department, 
to rc-covc.r the denuded hills, had a similar genesis, but ii.s 
one achievement was a schedule* of charges for cuttimr every 
tree. At last came signs of ov(;rt trouble. A village in tlx* 
.south was sacked in August, 1885, and another within .-.ight 
of the^ capit.d was sacked in M.irch, itS86, th<* raiders ui 
both cases getting clear with their booty, without any 
effective attf*m[jt to hunt thtan pown. A local tribe 
who hatl their own ditferenees with th<t Raja about the 
tenure ol thenr land, and had for years refused It* pay 
taxes, wf;re on the brink of revolt, anti, being good fighttu's, 
had everything at their mercy. The jMuh.immadans wert; 
getting restless over the refusal of the Raja to let thtuu 
add minarets to their mosque. d'hese and oth(;r elements 
of danger forcetl tlu* ptiramount jjower, responsiblt; in the 
last resort fijf the good govo'.rnuumt of India, to inltavem , 
and in April, 18S6, tlx-y temj)orarily deposetl the R.ija, and 
s<;nt one of their own r»fficers to establish a iK'W order in 
the State. liis instructions were to kt'ep str.'adily in view 
the fact that the youiv^ h< ir of the Raja was tt) succee^f 
him on his death ; to make no change unneccessai ily ; ami 
to prestirve intact the just rights and powers of the rulin ' 
hous<u 

1 hope 1 have not created too grave a prejudice against 
the old gentleman l)y telling of his differences with his 
son's evil frie.nd. His action was wrt>ng, even brutal, but 
of wh.it might any of us be capable after thirty years of 
absolute powe,:r over our fellows in a back garden of the 
Empire, unchecke<l by contact with the outer world ? 
Who can say He hitnseli was not without friends, 
especially among those of his neighbours who were not 
Ills subjects. Was he not part of the system of things ? 
He was by destiny a Raja ; and though his ways were very 
inconvenient to some, tlic^y were not essentially more so 
than those of Providence in sending pestilence or famine. 
Individually there was much in him to attract. He had 
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always been a clean liver. There had Ixuai no domestic 
scatidals in his time, of the kind only loo frequent in 
some of the potty cnurts. XhoiiL^h he,* nidged the 
workman his hire, he nev<'r stinted in what the; world 
he liva'd in reqardetl as the main iluties of I'elioion. 
Nt) pilqrim on his wav to a holy shrim* «;ver [)assed 
his doors without .1 wa-lcome atul fov)d. 11 is accounts 
showed an averat^e ol 50 fiaa* meals per day to tlu'se 
people. d'hree lhous.*tnd rupetts pm* annum was s[)ent by 
him on that most meritorious of actions : feoditiq own(;rl(;ss 
tloqs. Hv ery mornino at his usu.il liour lie mioht be seen, 
dii ssed in simph; white and the turban of the Cirassias - 
sure])- thf' most qraceful headqear in the w'orld wending 
his way on his pony to tlu; tamilv temph; outside, the 
walls. At Ikhik; he was »)]>en to callers in his reception- 
room, unai.loriK'tl and e^uturnished except for a drugget and 
a chair for an)t)ne whose jjosition (.‘nlitled him to the 
honriiir, and who was .suttuahmtl y modern to pr< fe r one to a 
more natural seat cm the floor, do this was added the 
courtesy of a se,ign<!ur, the; capac ity’^ to make and t.'ujoy a 
joke, and sutfiisfal over it ail a genial tolerance. As he 
never blanted him-'C If for his misfortunes, so h(* never 
blamed anyone (‘ls<.-. W'^e were all the pupp(;ts of Oestinyp 
and why'^ vex oneself to n;sisr or even [molest ? It was no 
credit tf) the Hiitish offic<;r that from first to last th<; two 
were good friends. 

It took long(;r to arrive; at an understanding with the 
[Jcoplc. Notwithstanding their grievances, they' did not 
welcome the new Administrator witii open arms, d hey saw 
the r^gimei to which they' h;id been accustomed all their lives 
suddenly brejken down. d'hey saw the Rij.i, wh«jm at 
any rate they' knew, re[)lac«;d by a .s'trang<*r of whc.)m th<;y 
knew nothing. Their feeling was naturally not of relief, 
but rather of bewiklerment. 1 hey wondered what was 
going to ha[)pen next. Foriunattdy’, sev<;ral incidcuits 
happened in those early days w'hich greatly hel[ied to 
create confidence. I will mcjuiou only two. d'he • first 
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was held to be convincing proof of what carries great 
weight with the masses of India — that the Administrator 
was lucky. One of his first activities was digging wells 
— wells for plantations of cocoanut and other trees, wells 
on the roadsides for the; use of travellers. From the 
earliest history this has been held in India to be the duty 
of a ruler, but it is not free from risk. Water may not be 
struck at a conveniemt depth, or it may be scanty, or the 
(juality may be bad. It ha{)pt;ned aS^this time that in every, 
single well that was dug thi;r(‘ was found a |)lentiful .supply 
of sweet wate.r w'ithin fifty feet of the surface. It was 
clear to the popular mind that so lar, at any rat<;, the .\d- 
ministrator enjoyed the favour of the gods. In the second 
instance he scor<'d a point which was Still lllfire linde.SlWVCd. 
The chief means of reaching tin; mc;tro[)oHtan c!t 3 ' of 
Bombay was a coasting su amer which called twice a week. 
One evening a number of passeng(;rs wait(;d as usual on 
the tpjay ready to go on lK.»ard, but to thtur ilisap[3ointment 
sh(; whistled and went on without stojjping. The icasoii 
doubtless was that she was alreaily ovt^rlo iiletl. She was 
never seen again, being cai)si/;ed in a storm that night, and 
carrying' to the bottom i,ioo passengiws, inc'uding many 
young men who were on their way to Bombay tor Univer- 
sity examination. The report w<;nt tibroad that tlie Ad- 
ministrator, foreseeing the storm, had forbithlen her to c.ill, 
and so had saved the liv'es of the; whole local contingent. 
How the; stor\' arose I do not know, for there was not 
a we>rd of truth in it. 

The Raja’s [jassion for savdng had one* result which 
was very convenient. d'here* was a large cash re.serve 
in the Tre;asury ct;llars ; bars o* gohl, ingots of silva/r, 
dollars of man\" countrit;s, embeelded in mounds of koris 
— i,e., the local coinage, minted under the eye of His 
Highness himself, and therefore, you may be sure, 
containing no more silve.r than was necessary to save 
appearances. Many of th<-m had lain so long that the 
original bags had rotted, and the tiny lumps of metal lay 
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like heaps of wheat in a cfr.inary, to be shortly transmuted 
— after pa> t)utstandin.«j claims — into roads, bridges, 
public buildings, and a railway. Nor was the hoard only 
in cash. The land revenue was paid largely in kind, the 
State share of grain and cotton bcieig s<jld directly from the 
threshing-floor to merchants, if [>rices were, satisfactory. If 
not, the villagers wf.'re made to cart it (without pay) into 
the capital, whc;re it was stored in any private house that 
.hapjjcned to be em[)ty, on the understamling that, when 
(if evt;r) it was sold, the buyer was to pay the rent for the 
period of occuj>ation at the reduced rate of ten annas [>er 
rupee. No less than seve nty-six buildings were found 
fille.d with grain in evt;ry stag<* of decom])osition. Some.* 
of the l<j(A,’cr str.ita had lain for so long as to bt'comt; a solid 

conglomerate. l iid only course, lu bcll the small part 
that was wholesome, U) burn th«.‘. rt^sl, and to restore the 
hiJU'-e to its owncir, paying him the full arre.ars of rent, d'he 
rutnour went through the country that thi* stuff had been 
thrown into the. sea and had sta up a disease among the 
lishe.s. 

By its ancient custom tluj State, took its share of the 
produce of the land by actually div'itling it in the field, or 
on the thn^shing floor, and carrying it away. This was 
done in one of two ways. According to omi method (called 
“ Dhar’),.th f; standing croj> was iusjiected and valued by a 
committee. The amount of the estimated outturn being thus 
.settled, the cultivator was held responsible for tielivering 
the quantity which was due to the .State. For instance, if 
a crop of grain were asses.sed at loo bushels, and the share 
of the State were one-fifth, he woukl have to pay twenty 
bushels to the official. Under the other system (“ Mank- 
hal ”), the crops were cut, carried, and threshed, and then 
measured out. By “ Ohal ” the State was protected against 
loss by extensive pilfering of the cn>p while it was still in 
the field, but on the other hand were two grave i^bjections. 
One was the vitiation of the committee’s estimate by bias 
or bad judgment. The other was that the cultivatpr was 
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enabled to palm off in the State quota the refuse of the 
crop. The unjust stttward was not only able to say, “ Take 
thy bill, and instead of a hundred measures of wheat write 
down eij^ht}'^,” but also, “ Put into your eighty m<:asures 
your inferior and damaged grain, and I will pass it.” So 
well was this understood that the price obtained from 
d<‘al(;rs in the auction of the State share in a “ Dhal” 
village was much below the; bids in a “ Mankhal ” village. 
P'or these reasons the “ IMankhal ” ^system was genttrally. 
adopted, under which the whole is brought to the threshing' 
floor and divichxl. 

Near every village is the threshing-iloor — an enclosure 
surrounded by a strong hedge, of thorns, and here is a 
busy tim<; at harvest. Cart after cart rolLs in and unloads 
each cultivator’s crop on the. section of ground allottc'd to 
him. A little later patient bullock.s .are circling round .ind 
round, treading out the corn. Mounte.d on high three- 
legged stools men winnow out the chaff by shaking it in 
the wind from wickta* trays. .i\fter all is dom*. wt; see. the 
floor of b(;aten mud well sw<“[)t and covered with conical 
ht:aps of grain and cotton, iik<* .1 coHect!(,)n of magnified 
mohdiills, waiting till it be. the [ileasure'of the State official 
to attend to make the tli vision. 

In every man’s section stands the cot on which he 
.sleeps, k(!e[)ing watch and ward, by night and day, over 
the fruit of his year’s toil, just as Poaz did 3,000 years 
ago. Perhaps the only important detail .idch d in the lapse 
of time is th(‘. t.ill hookah standing by, ready for an occa- 
sional whiff. Parly one. morning, .at last the* great man 
arrive.s. He is accompanied by his own oiah riies, by the 
village headman, who is supposed to look after the interests 
of the cultivators, and by a swarm of underlings, ready to 
give a hand to help, but chiefly intent on the “ handfuls 
or “lapfuls” which they are severally able to get. In no 
two villages is the practice precisely the same, but over 
all prf’sid(?s unwritte n custom, a force which in this atmo- 
-sphere is the subject’s panacea. VVe will supjxise the 
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crop to have been thrown by natural rainfall (a “sky-crop ”) ; 
if raised by irrig^ation, involvintj more capital and labour, 
the cultivator of course .ijets a larger share. First of all, 
the piety of the Raja may have secured to som<; favoured 
temple an assit^nnumt of, say. 2 per cent, of the whole 
outturn. Them a he.ip is set aside for miscellaneous 
charges, iirslly for villa;,K‘. exptmses, such as tin* taitertain- 
mc'nt of .State otTicials aiul other guests, the ministry of 
• local gods, and so (jn,. .Secondly conies tlui turn of the 
village serv.mts — the. carpimter, the potter, the scavenger, 
the watchman, and others, each getting a “ handful, ’ the 
si/.e. of which is more or less .iccoi'diitg to thc! huntour of 
th(f headman. Lastly follows a number of small per(]uisites 
— for the Raja’s cook, his mace -bearer, his tom-tom 
playt;rs, his touring expenses, his son’s pocket-money, his 
tein[>le at Benares. They were nt;ver all taken in the 
same village, and depended in practice on the endurance 
of the. cultivator. Sometimes a sptmial “ benevolence ’ 
wt)uld be exacted for, say, a marriage in the R.aja’s family 
or otfier expensive event. This was callejd in popular talk 
“a jump ’ or “a slap in thti face.” After all such minor 
claims Itad been disposed of, the remainder of the crop 
would be div'ided into three etpial heaps, of which the 
State took one and the cultivaft)r two. In addition, a 
mon<*y tax was taken, usually on every [)air of oxen, 
d'he rate varied according to caste, the standard being 
reduced to half or three-c|uarters for a Brahmin and 
multiplied by two or three for the. le.ast favoured. 

Under the British Oov(;rnment and in sr)me of the more 
advanced Native States, the crop shtini is replace.d by a 
fixed cash rental. Kven in British tenitory, there are 
some writers who look back with regrc*t on the “good old 
days,” when the landlord and cultivator shared with c^ach 
other the kindly Iruits of the <arth, when th<-y suffered 
together if the harvest was bad, and rejoiced together if it 
was good, without the intervention of cash accounts and 
dates of payment. On the other hand, the levy of a 
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uniform share of the g^ross produce falls very unevenly on 
po(jr land as compared with good land. Five bushels out 
of a crop of twenty may be supportable, because it still 
leav'es fifteen for the cultivator ; but one and a quarter out 
of five leaves only three anti three-quarters, which may be 
less than a bare living. Under the cash system the 
demand runs down to twopence an acre, and for land 
under reclamation to nothing at all. Again, it is argued, 
if the State share of grain is levied in kind and part of i 4 - 
stored in granaries, it wall form a reserve against times of 
famine. The suggestion is plausible, but will not bear 
examination. Theoretically it is bad finance to hoard up 
the surplus revenue of the year as so much dead weight 
instead of investing it in reproductive and prev<;ntive 
works. Practically it is impossible for a State dejiartment 

to ket.'p ^large quantities (.and the qu;intities must be large 
to be of use in a famine) free fn^m rats, weevil, and the 
damp of the rainy season. That can only be done by the 
personal care of private dealers ho'ding moderate stocks. 
There is no doubt that the collection of a fixed cash 
rent with frigid punctuality and exactness jars with the 
easy-going nature of the people, and would partly 
account for the sense of aloofnt.ss and hardness of the 
British Government of which Indians are conscious. 
The wise policy of Lord Curzon has much eased the 
tension by providing for automatic suspension and re- 
mission in times of scarcity. P'or instance, I have recently 
heard from Gujerat that, the crop in some parts this 
year being only 50 per cent, of an average, the demand 
has been at once reducevl in that proportion. 

Practical inquiry into the crop-sharing system showed 
it to be intolerable under lax supervision to any but the 
most docile of people. It has already been seen how 
the palace -servants swarmed out at harvest, and it was 
nothinu- unusual to see one of them returning to the 
capital with a cartload of plunder. It was in the power 
of the higher official to keep the crop lying on the 
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"round and spoiling until it suited his pleasure to 
attend. This was specially injurious to cotton, of which 
there were three s<'parate i>ick.in_"s in tht'. season, but 
never more than one divisir)n. Consecjiiently it was 
often too late for export before; the rains b{n>an. and always 
discoloured, ami so depr<;ciated in value. It may be 
mentioned, by the way^ that in two v'illa"es when; there 
had been a dispute over an extra cess th<; cultivation of 
cetton h<id been forbidden alt<j"c;th<*r for the past seve.n fu* 
eiqht years. 

On the whole, the ri"ht conclusion .s(;(;im;d to be that 
the crop-shariii" system is impossible in a lar"(' t(;rritory 
without an army of inspeclt)rs and incess.int strain to 
prevent .slackmtss and {x’culation, but that in a small 
•State, which coultl ( asily be brought under personal sup(;r- 
vlsif^n, there was no pressing; need for chan"inq; the ancient 
custom. I f the moderit s[)irit should some; day de.ittand it, 
it would be better left to the Raj.i wh<;n ht; again came* 
into his own. Meantiine th(; old officials and the ptsjphx 
village by'’ village, w<;rt; calk;d into council. d'he shares 
anti all reasonablt; pt;r(juisites on the threshing-floor wert; 
defined and recorded, all other handfuls ” and “ lap- 
fuls ” being madt: illegal. Carting into the ca[>ital, when 
reejuired for the Raja, was to b<; paid for at fair rattis. A 
simple form of accounts was introduce.d. All the produce 
not wanted f<ir the Raja’s use was to be sold by auction 
straight from the villagt;. Above all, the official.s super- 
intending the division of the crops were strictly bound to 
make their tours promptly to time, and to report the dates 
to headquarters. Subject to these precautions, the collec - 
tion of the land revenue was h-ft in its old grooves 

In some cases the old system was perforce abandoned. 
Sugar-cane was cut and brought in bundles to the mill, 
where it was crushed, and the juice boiled and drawn off 
into pots before it was ready i<^r measurement. This 
involved long and vexatious supervision, besides frequent 
disputes about quality, and therehjre it was arranged to 
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whole crop was first of all taken as land rent, and the 
cultivator’s half was seldom set free by the officials until 
the export season was nearly at an end. The village gin 
paid 2^ koris per annum. The collector of land customs 
charged 3 koris per bale for home-grown staple, and 2 4 if 
grown elsewhere. Arrived at the port, it was taxed 
on being pressed, on being stam]jed, on being ware- 
housed during the rains, and finally the «.;xport duty was 
10 koris. In the villages of two divisions (Mahals),, a 
payment of 2 koris per hale^ was levied in the name ol a 
deceased wife or daughter — I forget wliich -of the Raja s. 
To perpetuate the name of a departed worthy by a tax was 
at any rate original. To most of us it would seem a less 
happy memori.il than even a London statue. 

Such a systtan chafed the people less than we should 
expect ; tor it was at least human and homely, and their 
standard of life was vt'ry low, tht;ir civic sense stagnant or 
non-existent. Many harpies, as we have seen, swarmed on 
the cultivator ; but, on the other hand, he had the chance 
of protecting himself by thieving, or bribery, or courting 
official favour, or, if all else failed, by passiv'e resistance. 
This was more congenial to their temperament than tht; rigid 
and punctual enfcjrceimmt by the IJritish Ciovernment ol a 
lighter demand. I'he Raja’s rigiit to forced labour was 
not accompanied by the groans and hard taskmasters which 
the phrase suggests. If tin? roof of a State building needed 
repair, the Superintendent of Police requisitioned the head 
of the potter caste for tiles, ;ind the head of the carpenters 
or the sailors, as the case might be, for a daily relay of work- 
men. In the evenijjg they wcjuld all adjourn to the State 
granary, where a day’s ration per man would be served out 
all round. That would go on dtiy after day, sometimes for 
months at a time, since it w£is to no one’s particular interest 
to finish the w'ork or to see that it was done. Men would 
take their turn, according to the roster of their caste, to go 
on the job, and tia^y wert; fed — what else mattered ? 

Tlius there was an . old-world atmosphere which the 
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British districts, even of India, have partly grown out of. 
There was no competition, no hustling, no aspiration to 
higher things, no desire t'ven to handle money, only a dull 
acceptance of custom, which alone they were concerned to 
defend. The town scav^engers wert; content to be treated 
as the refuse of humanity, and to live; on garbage, and not too 
much of that. 'I'hey took an allowance of reasonable pay 
under the new regime, without response of any kind, but 
when a new ins])ect<")r somewhat hastily introduced long- 
handled brooms instead of thfdr short-hani.iled bruslnts for 
sw<^eping up, they rt)se in genc^ral strike. riieir forefathers 
had always done the work sqiiatting on their haunch<ts, anti 
nothing should induce them to do it standing up ! Many 
of the lowest classes, who on account of their poverty were 
now extmipted frf)m tht* occupati(.)n tax, were not quitt; 
easy in their minds ab.out it, for such a thing had never 
been done beftjre, and thtty feare.d it might injure their 
status as subje.cts. Yet the little State had been brought 
to the (.extreme point of economic (exhaustion. Three years 
of insufficient rainfall had be»in supimadded, and it is hard 
to S(.*(^ how the. large im[)orlation of necessaries of life would 
hav(i btien paid for without the nioinq' now distributed in 
public works, ami tint lightening of {jublic burden. The 
(»ccupation tax, which had hitherto ranged from a month’s 
wages, in case of the poorest, to total e.xem[itioa of tlu! 
inlluential mta'chant, was now reai,ljust(;d according to 
inconie. Levies in kind, except the crop share, werc^ all 
abolished. Sf> Cilso were, th(^ inland customs ■ n goods 
having evttry village. Cotton was fiaa-d except trcjin the 
exj>ort duly, Sale.s and in*>rtgages were subjected only to 
a nioderat(^ stamj), Idle ta.x ort inaniage.s was retained. 
'Fhe ancient riglit of the Raja lo dem.md pers .mal service 
was preserved intact, but alw.a)s witli the condition of pay- 
numt at current rates. 

The secular conflict betwa.en the nomad grazier and the 
S('.ttle,d cultivator was very acute. Any wandering herd 
was allowed to roam where it chose after payment of 
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the Raja’s fee, and bitter were the complaints of the people-, 
who were powerless to tlefend their vinfenced helds lr<)n> 
inv.isions of these- horne^d cattles and their sturely (^vvne.‘rs. 
In more than one villai^e four-fifths of the lanel had not 
been cultivaU-d feir years, owing, it w’as said, chiedy to thet 
I(*ar of these chartt;red trespassers, who were nejvv taken 
in hand. The denuded face e)f the hills w-as enclosed 
for foriist. In the hilly ground behind, unsuitetd fe^r the 
plough, ten. pastuie villagc;s wc-.re demarcated, eve^ry Qne^ 
with a large area reservetl for common hay and grazing. 
All llcense:d re;sidents w ea'e allowed to cut the grass on a 
portion of the area and store fe^r usei in the he)t w-eathe-r. 
and after a ce-rtuin date- to turn in their cattles te) graze- live-r 
the- whole-. Access to the agricultural [)lain bedow for 
purpose; of grazing was forbieldem. 

The police force- was reorganizeid on the; b.isis of r( gular 
and sufficient pay, pioper eeiuipuu-.nt, eliscipline, anel prc->- 
motion by merit, most of the- old men Ix-ing retained under 
a new Sufierintemelent of character. T he posts ejf Chief 
Judge; and of Magistrates were; Ii11(r;d by Inelians who hael 
been trained und(;r th(; llritish Cjove-rnment. In the gaol 
under the old regimes the piisone-rs were; giv'c-.n nothing to 
do, and on tlie- otht;r hand ik) fooel. l-'or that thf;y hael to 
look tc^ rtilatives outside- e>r te) public charity. Thety weire; 
now put te) woi k in the.- .States g.irele-ns and properly fe-el. 
Arrears of publie: acceiunts, somei ejf thean rt;aching back 
for thirty yeairs, weae; cle‘are;tl off. Privsite jx-rse^ns weire* 
eucourage;el ])y libe-ral t(;rms to elig W'e-lls and plant fruit- 
tre-es. Schools vvt;rt- starte d whe-re-A'f-r the pe;opIe; agreetd te) 
prejviele a room. The* wluile; State^ was surveyeel anel 
mapped, as also tluj marines rexielste-.ad. 

Public offices were: Viuilt at ce*ntral places. Existing 
builelings w'ere jiatcheel up as far as possible for hospitals 
anel schools until more: money should be forthcoming. 
T he- state of the: roads may be; inferre;el from the; fact that 
only thre-.e spring ve-hiedes we.re owned by private people;, and 
they we;re drawn by bullocks. Two trunk roads were put in 
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hand, and at the northern approach to the capital a dangjer- 
ous ford was replaced by a handsome bridge, or rather two 
bridges. i\ railway sixty miles long was constructed to con- 
nect the State with the continenuil system. A few nisults 
in the third year may be briefly noted. All serious crime, 
against property had disappeared. The prisoners in the 
gaol Jell from 1 1 4 to 35. The price of building land in the 
capital rose; ninelVjld. The revenut; of the .State, dt;spite 
the greatly reduced taxation, rose thr(;efold. 

1 low did thrstt changes affect the people? At first their 
eejuilibrium w'as rather upset. No longer compelled tf> 
supply the State officials with food lor nothing-, they 
tlemurred sometimes ttj doing so on paynmnt. IVIen 
who'^e houses had ft^rmerly Ixmn commandeer(ul com- 
bine.d to refusi; them on lair rent to a police; officer 
on the ground that he was a Christian, Jind to a railway 
ofhciT on the aground that he was :i Ptirsi. Some sliop- 
keeper.s refu.Sfnl 10 sup[ily inaicrials lor public works unless 
they w<;re paid in ;id\'ance. .Such actions had little 
retil meaning ; they were only tla* tintics of a people who 
very suddenly found themselves free. Pike the women in 
the, Panch hltihals who wear nna.il rings u[) to their knees, 
which at the husbtind's funeral pyre have to be taken off. 
A littt;r has to be j)rovid«;d to carry the lady home, for lu-r 
legs, ndieved ;dl til one*.; of the weight, lly rip wiKlly until 
they get u.sed to the m;\v contlilion. As tinte went on 
tht;re was reasoti to ho[H; that the new spirit was taking 
rr‘oL among the peopk-. In the third yt;ar the INIuhammadans 
who traded in the Persian Clulf, and were the- cjiily mv)Ut'ycd 
community in tlie State, came to the ^Administrator, and in 
effect they said ; “ Sir, wa; .s<-e a quickening all aroumi us. and 
we want to share in it. We recognize that our children are 
not being educated st) as to take, their part in the modern 
world. We offer 10,000 rupees towards the cost of building 
a school, and we wish it to b(; managed by the State.” It 
W'as a welcome sign with many others of an impulse set 
going outside the official circle — a desire for something 
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higher than daily rations — without which roads and 
railways, and even honest ofificials imposed by a foreign 
hand, would be a mere excrescence. 

A word about caste. It is an integral part of the old 
system of native government, and the relations with it of a 
native chief are interesting. The British Government for 
obvious reasons ignore it, and thereby add a foreign flavour 
to their rule. In pre- British days the occupation taxes 
were imposed by the State in a lump on the caste, and dis- 
tributed upon every individual by the leaders. Sir A. Byall 
notes that the powers of readmitting into caste are held 
and used by some Rajas as a source of n.'veniK*, and to this 
day the authority of the chief is generally sought and given 
U) exact a fine for such ami such a breach of caste rule;s. 
Mere the lower castes considered that the State, under 
the new regime was abdicating its functions by st. Hid- 
ing aloof. Geneially s]:)eaking, the Raja's practice had 
been to nominate the headman, who paid him a fee and 
held office until another offer of money was made l>y some- 
one else. A quarter of every fine levied by the caste, and 
the penalty on all divorces, were also payable to the State. 
It was decided, on consideralit>n, in the main to continta* 
all this. 

In ccjurse of time the Raja pass<.;d away, and power 
was restored to his heir, hi.s grandson J ht^ Native Steites 
of India are in the art tjf governnumt what “small hold- 
ings ” are in agriculture. Most of them are in point of size- 
estates rather than lerritoi it;.s, in which the chief, with his 
immediate tigi-nts, can supervi.-ii- all that is going on, and 
act on the basis of i)er.«onal knowledge. 'Ihe British 
Gov’crnment have large dominions e.xtending far beyond 
tile eyesight of any single m;in, and consequently have to 
guard against injustice and mistaken by elaborate machinery 
which is always rigid, and sometimes a[>{)ears unhuman, 
file Western jurisconsuit hails the transition from personal 
rule to law as an advance, but it is not at all certaiii that 
the primitive Indian accepts this view. 'I'he government 
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which exempts the Brahmin from taxation, and excludes 
the out-caste from civil ri<^hts, and freely exercises the “dis- 
pejising power ” in hard castes, and generally “ goes easy,” 
is more congenial to him than cold impersonal rule, how- 
ever just. I refer to the uneducated and half-educated 
masses. His indignation is not so much aroused by 
privilege or monopoly or arbitrary power, as by breach of 
custom, the chief political crime of which, to his mind, a 
ruler can be guilty. The placid conttmtment of the Native 
State is hasfid upon personal loyalty to the chief, who is 
generally, though not always, of a long line, and who at 
least understands his peoph*. Though dt*spolic in name, 
he is sensitive to jjublic opinion, or, rather, to any section 
of it inlhnmtial enough to exercise pressure. I remember 
one of the most pow<-rful of th(:*m taking precautif)ns to 
C(;nc(;al the killing of sheep for his own table, as it was 
torbidden during the annual holy season of the; Jains. He 
was not a follower of the Jain crec'd himsell, but he wished 
not to offend an important section of his suljecis. 'I'he 
linglishman is neither more nor less determined to get his 
mutton, but acts openly, and so turns every Jain against 
liim. The Raja, of courses, faihtu to keep his secret ; but 
the attempt was held to show respect for popular feeling, 
while the other shows disregard for it. It is open to 
.argument which is the wi-‘=er, but there can be no 
question of the differing effect on tht; public mind, which 
sees nothing undignified in the conduct of the Raja. 
When all is said and done, the position of an Indian chief, 
secured as he is from enemies without and within, sur- 
rounded by a docile people upon whom he is free to impress 
his will, is to a humane and thoughtful man, as many of 
them arc, as enviable as any in the world. 

I may in closing mention one more episode, for it seems 
necessary to round off the story. After three years the 
time came for the Administrator to leave for other 
work. The hour of his departure became known, and 
the roads and fields were covered as far as the eyes 
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could reach. The whole countryside had come out to wish 
God-speed to the stranger who for three years had gone in 
and out among them, and, without any pretence to special 
ability, had done his best to give them a new life. Recog- 
nizing this, they forgot his mistakes, as is ever the way with 
the kindly and generous men and women of India. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEi/riNc; of the India Association was held at ("axton Hall, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, 1 efiruary 2 r, at which a paper entitled 

“A Foigotten in Indian Ili'^tory,” l>y Sir F. S. F^. Lely, k.c.t.e., 

C.S.I., was rt ad. In the al)senct‘ of the Cdiairman (Si r John Jardine, Bart., 
K c.i.P. , M.P.), the chair was taken by Sir Arundel T. Arundel, and the 
following ladies and gentlemen were present : Sir Charles Lyall, k.c.s.i., 
c I.K., wSir Lancelot Hare, ka .s.i., c.i k., Sir iVlurray Hammick, k.c.i.e., 
i .s 1., Sir John Muir-Macken/ie, Sir Mai’a herjee M. Bhownaggree, 

K.C.I.R., Sir William Ovens ('lark, Mirza Abbas AH Ikiig, c.s.i., Mr. S. 
Digby, c.i.K , Lady Fely, Mr. J, Ik Bennington, Mr. W. 0)ldstream, Mr. 
Ck O. \Vh Dunn, Mis. Stormont Murphy, Mr. M. Ryan, Mr. (Tandell, 
Miss Ocaroii, Mr. and Mrs, C<^ghlan, Mrs. Fitzroy Mundy, Mr. and Mrs. 
N- C. Sen, Mrs. P. L Roy, Mrs. Phola Nath, Mrs. K. h\ Kinnicr-Tarte, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Irvine, Mr. H. R. 
Caiok, Mr. C. Ik Maurice, Mr. A. Yusuf Ah, Mr. Syud Hossam, Mrs. 
Haigh, Mr. Ck V. Utarnsing, Mr. and Mrs. Mdson, the Rev. f>. (k Clarke, 
M iss Wade, Mrs. Jardine, Mr. Ck R. Dubash, ]Mrs. I.ely, Mr. K. Bhandari, 
Air. Francis Ik Marchant, Mrs. Simpson, Mr. M. W. Ha.ssanally, Miss 
Burton, Dr. and Mis. Davidson, Mr. and Airs. Harriott, Air. and Miss 
llallward, Lieutenanl-C'olonel J . A.Sponagle, Aliss Rosanna Powell, Mr. and 
Airs. h'lanW do Monte, Miss h'.veiy, Mr. F. C. Channing, Airs. Slater, Mrs. 
Cirierson, Mrs. McCorkell, Airs and Miss Candy, Mrs. Drury, Aliss 
Swainson, Mrs. Cowburn, Miss Rising, Airs. White, Mrs. Clark- Kennedy, 
Airs. Whalley Wickham, Mr. P. Ciuiry, Colonel Wo(df, Mr. (k I>. Reid, 
Mr. r^k H. Brown, Air. J. D. Nic:holson, Air. H. Wyatt, Airs. Jackson, Mr. 
R. Jardine, Mrs. Davis, Air. Robert Stephenson, Mrs. Soiabji, Mis. H. B. 
Grigg, Airs. Brocks, Mr. Sampuram Singh, Airs. Collis, Dr. Berry, Airs. 
Williams, Air. and Mrs. C. Bunbiiry, Mr. ik Mansukhani, Mr. Eric Hope, 
Air- W. Hawkins, xMr. Khaja Ismail, Aliss Phillips, Mr. H. M. Hux, Air. F. 
Cjrubb, Mr. hklmund Russell, Air. Davidson Keith, Airs. Jacob, Airs. 
Prior, Colonel and Airs. Burnside, Air. H. Phipson, Air. Lutus, Air. W. 
Frank, Air. A. Hruce-Joy, and Dr. John Pollen, c. i.ig, Hon. Secretary. 

'Fhe Hon- Secretary: Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to say that T 
have just received this letter from our Cdiaiiman, Sir John Jardine, in which 
he writes : “ 1 am sorry to say that a cold 1 had has becorpe so Lad \o-day 
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that I am advised I must keep within doors and avoid trains. So I 
have to ask you to get a substitute for me as Chairman at the meeting of 
fo-morrow. It is a great disappointment to me not to be there. A paper by 
a man of Sir S. P. Lely’s great experience and knowledge of the peojilc of 
India is sure to be followed by a good discussion and I was anxious to take 
some part, as I have had a good deal to do with Nati/e States in 
Kathiawad and elsewhere. I hope my forced absence may not put you ur 
the Association to any serious inconvenience. — (Signed) John Jardinf 

Under these circumstances w^e shall not have the pleasure of se'oing Sir 
John here this evening, but Sir Arundel f. Arundel has kindly consented 
to take the chair in his place. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I regret the necessity— of 
having to take the chair owing to the absence of our hoj^ed-for Chair- 
man, Sir John Jardine, through ill-health. I have, however, the pleasant 
duty of introducing to the meeting my old Iriend Sir I'rcderick Lely, whom 
I first of all met in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council a gtjod many years 
ago. Sir Frederick rendered very notable and valuable set vices in Lombay, 
especially in the famine, and he closed his career while holding the high 
office of Chief Commissioner in the Central Provini es. I wuil now ask 
him to read the paper he has been so good as to give to this A^suClatio^. 

The Sfcrktaky : Before the lecturer begins 1 should like to read to 
the meeting a letter I have received from Sir (Jeorge Birdwood, who h(.^[)ed 
to be with us this atternoijn. 'llus is wdiat he says: “Lely’s paper — 
evidently autobiographical- is a gem — 'of j^iirest ray serene ’ — perfect to 
my heart’s delight : and I am strongly moved to come up to hear it read : 
if only to bow to him and be refreshed by seeing Jardine and \ou again in 
mine own mortal body ! 'rhere is only little of it left- on d’hursday it was 
blown before wind here like a withered leaf— and J was only saved from a 
grievous fall by two dear old ladies rushing out of n shop and dragging 
me back into it! But to go back to I^cly — if l don’t appear by 4.30, 
at once post three copies of the paper to me for me to send to three 
very great and influential men— to all <)( wliom 1 hope it will prove a 
valuable vade-mecum. It enforces my golden rule in regard to all 
proposals to revolutioni/.e the traditional institutions of India. Why 
in the name of (^od can’t you let them alone? Will the moral of the 
Edenic Tree of Knowledge never be learned in iCurope ? See wffiat 
Western civilization has brought us to ! Science is simply Satan’s self. — 
(Signed) George Birdwooh.” 

The Lecturer : Mr. Cdiairman, ladies and gentlemen, I almost wish 
that the Secretary had not read that letter from Sir George Birdwood, as I 
am afraid my paper will not come up to his expectations. However, I 
must do my best. 

'Fhe paper was then read, being received with much applause at its 
conclusion. 

‘'I'he Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, w^e are all very much indebted 
to the lecturer for his most interesting paper ; it was, if I may say so, 
like a series of cinema films in which we have been introduced to all the 
details? of village life in a Native State a generation ago. We could 
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almost see the daily life of these villagers as depicted in such close and 
sympathetic detail. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the old Raja himself, 
we can hardly restrain a lurking liking for him in spite of his misdeeds, 
I think that his idea of entirely concurring with the Political Officer that 
something must be done in the way of putting up lamp posts for the benefit 
of the inhabitants, using them during an official visitation and then putting 
them away to be kept safely till the arrival of the next official visitor, 
showed a quiet sense of humour. The oiily permanent thing that remained 
for the inhabitants was tlie new house lax which the Raja iiTiposed to pay 
f< 3 r the lamj) post and similar amenities ! 'J'lien, again, with reference to 
the famine, he was at cjnce ready to do his best for his j)eople, and the 
only defect in his administration was that he stmt starving people to be fed, 
but did not himself meet Die expense! 1 le was punc tilious m his religious 
ob:>ervances, he acted according to his belief in feeding the poor pilgrims 
to the extent of an average of lour hundred odd meals per day, and, in 
sympathy with ihe Jain tt?nets, provide<l for the feeding of ownerless dogs. 
W'^e too have htjnies for owru'rlcss dogs here in bondon I Now may I say 
a lew words on the larger aspects of this i'orgotten Page of History.*’ 
bast night I took up that very valuable book by the late Dewan Bahadur 
Srinivasa Raghav ‘ay-ngar, entuled “ b'orly Years of British Rule in Aladras/' 
and he Ix-gins by giving a senes of (piotaiions from letters which were 
written home liy Jesuit missionaries in the seventi^enth century describing 
the conditir^n of things existing in South India at that time, and it was 
aslo, rushing to read ol the uppres ^lon which was suffered by the unfoiluiiate 
pc<q)]e. "Jdiere are some people who might object to going back into such 
details as the lecturer had given in his paper. Perhaps they would rather 
draw a veil over Die past. It seems to me that this is a mistake ; we 
cannot get on unlesss we can com]>are the present wuli the past in order to 
sec what progress, if any, lias been made, it is ratlier rash to vjuote 
poetry, but there is a little poem by Oliver t\Y*ndell Holmes which r)C<:urs 
to nu.% which is to be foumi, I think, in ‘‘ The Autt>cr.<t of tlie Breakfa.st 
Table.’' It begins with a reference to a little insignificant shell, which 
gradiually year by 5 ear grows int(3 beaut> as each last year's shell is 
Tejectt;d and thrown off, until the magnificent pt arly nautilus is developied. 
It is equally applicable ia States and Kingdoms as to individuals : 

“ Build thee more noble mansions, () my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll. 

I^eave thy low-vaulted past. 

l>et each new temple, nobler than the last. 

Shut thee from heaven by a dome more vast. 

'Pill thou thyself art free, 

I^eaving thine outgrown .shell by life's unresting sea. ' 

All good government should endeavour to help the State and the people 
tt) “ leave their low-vaulted past,’* and to biiiltl the more noble mansions ’* 
of justice, truth and benevoUuicc, as the years roll by. 

"^I'liat is exactly what was done in the Raja’s Kingdom by the work of 
the British Administrator, as described by vSir brederick T^ely this evening. 

After all, what we want to do in Ifidia as in England by the progress of 
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administration, is to try and elevate the peoi)le in every possible way, and 
to endeavour to make the people themselves adopt a similar aim. It may 
be some people may object to this unveiling of the past, but we require 
all these details of history, or compaiison fails. Where should we be if we 
were to leave out ^ the whole of our past 

May I say once more, ladies and gentlemen, that we are extremely 
indebted to the lecturer for his admirable [)a|)er. 1 personally feel as 

though I had been taken right away from the present into the midst of the 
village life of that distant past, 

Mirza Anr.AS Ali Haig said that he had heard the lecture with great 
interest, and he thought he could guess the name of the State to which 
reference had been m.^do, and also the name of the Administrator, 
although a very discreet veil had been drawn over both. At all events, we 
know the Administrator is herein this room. He, (the speaker), had been 
connected with a State adjoining this particular one alluded to in the 
paper. The Raja traced his dc*scent from a monkey, although the family 
were not aware of the theory of Darwin, and had never Iieard the great 
scientist's name. In that respect they were, [rerhaps, vriser tlran the 
majority of us, but so far as the simple conditions of life whicli tiu* 
lecturer had so humorously described were coru erned, they resembled in 
some respects the primitive man untouclied by the march of < ivili/ation. 
When British methods of administration were applied to those primitive 
conditions the improvement was quick and visible in a very short time, 
'rhe administration in this case only lasted three years and yet the results 
achieved were astonishing. He had visited that Slate a long time after- 
wards, and was much stru< k by the clean and broad streols, the pic 
turesque buildings, the excellent water supply, and the shady avenues c^f 
trees, the port improvements, and the general material prosperity (jf the 
people, of which evidences wcie cvc*ry where viable. A practical lesson might 
be drawn from the paper. It was often s lid, that it was a great mistake to 
apply Ii^uropean methods of rule to Oriental conditions, especially to such 
conditions as prevail(*d in India. 'riieio was, he thought, still a large 
number of peo[:)le who depre<’atcd the apph< ation of Western methods to 
Indian administiation, but the lecture snppl!^*d a very cfro('tive answer to 
them. Though that eminent stranger who went amongst .in alien people 
had no ties of symyiathy with them, and wars looked upon at first with cold 
indifference, yet when hc! left that State they were ready to strew the 
streets with flowers for him, and to this oay they blessed his name. He 
could not conclude his few remarks without also expressing his great 
appreciation of the extremely interesting speech the (Jhainnan had n^ade. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir John Muir-M ackrnzik said th.at he had enjv>yed the lecture very 
much indeed, and he tVioiight it should appeal very greatly to everyone 
who was in any way conne( ted with India. It had also been very gratify- 
ing to him to hear Mr. Abi)as All Haig ex[>ressuig his a[)pi eciation of the 
value of Hnti.sh administration of Native Stales. He had alw.ays thought 
that even more wonderful than the establishment of liritish rule in India 
had bevjn the establishment of tiiat' wonderful understanding with the 
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Native States ; at the same time as they had to back up the Native States 
the Government undertook a certain responsibility for the administra- 
tion. In some cases — such as the case referred to in the paper — it was 
impossible to allow the Raja to continue, without interference, his rule, 
and some method had to be devised for carrying on that rule for the 
time being. As he understood the matter, the British Government 
at first thought there was no way out of the difficulty but to abolish 
the Native State and take it over completely, 'fhat, if not one of the 
causes of the Mutiny, was at any rate regarded as one of the reasons for 
some considcrai)le misunderstanding throughout India. The Government 
then went to the other extreme by ptoniising to sanction adoptions, but 
that came to be accompanied with a system of interference in ca--es of 
gross maladministration. The only thing, however, that made the possi- 
bility of such interference tolerable to the (Chiefs in India were those 
instances of splendid good faith such as had been given in those cases 
of the restoration of a Native State to its Native Ruler after an 
administration by the British (/overnment, in some cases of as long as fifty 
and sixty years, as, for instance, that of Mysore. Could they imagine the 
German Government, for instance, doing such a thing ? They could not 
imagine another Government on the face of the earth doing that. As a 
matter of fact it was really a (piestion of whether our own Government 
ought to have done it. It was done solely for the sake of the benefit of 
the ruling hou.se, and the people had not generally been consulted. In 
one lecent case, whcie the rectification of frontiers involved the handing 
over of certain villages to the Nizam, Lord Curzon’s Government refused 
to rectify tlie frontier, because the people of the British villages disliked 
being handed over. 

Mr. Syui) floss '\in said that he almost wished he had remembered 
another engagement, as some of those who had been called upon to speak 
before had done. Still, he was glad of the opportunity of adding a few 
words to the appreciation w'hich had already been expiesscd of Sir 
h^rcderick Lely’s very interesting lecture. As he sat listening to the paper, 
(juite apart from the actual narrative that had been presented, he found his 
liioughts running to other matters aii^ing out of it. For one thing he 
thought the lecture alTorded a very conclusive proof of th.e extraordinary 
powxr for good which the British administrator in India pcjssessed. He 
did not think that any serious student of Indian administration could 
possil)ly miss knowing, no matter which part of the country might be 
taken into consideration, instances of that kind of really beneficent 
administration the part of Jlritish ofliceis in tlie interests of the people 
committed to then charge, and he knew from his own experience and 
knowledge, as in the ca^^e of this [larliciilar administialor — and they would 
all like to kee[) up the anonymity, more especi.illy as it wms so unneces- 
sary ! — that in every other part of India there' were names and memories of 
British offu ens which wore cheri-»hed to this day. It must be borne in 
mind that just as that maximum ]K>wer for good lies in that kind of 
absolute and uncontrolleil and almost autocratic power, the inevit- 
able corollary was, he supposed, tttat it was occasionally possible that 
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the same power might lend itself to results which were not nearly 
as wholesome as those which had been described to-day. Unfor- 
tunately, in the history of British administration, such instances ha<l 
figured. None the less, however much one might deplore that, the fart 
remained that important reronr.s had been for the most part made possible 
by the devoted life-work of a band of men, who, in spite of the oocasu^nal 
eccentricities and wrong-headedness of some of them, Iiad brought a single 
minded devotion to the work with which they had been entrusted ; and if 
some day India found herself in a position to properly appraise their services 
he thought she would not be found wanting in gratitude to those men. 

A very interesting point had been raised by the Chairman in regard to 
the alleged views of some people that details of past conditions of the kind 
described to-day would be better left alone. He could hardly understand 
what kind of individuals those might be who were anxious, as had been 
suggested, that books of history should remain closed, and that historical 
particulars should not be cited at all. J*ersonally, so far from having any 
wish for any chapter of Indian history to be kept unopened, he had 
always complained that they did not know enough of the past history of 
India at the present day, and it almost looked as if theie had been a kind 
of systematic princiide followed to preclude any knowledge of the history 
of India from the educational system of this country. Neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge prescribed any compulsory course for the study of Indian 
history, and the rec:ord of the other universities was, he believed, no 
better. The result was shown iri the colossal ignoranc e (A' all things 
Indian which one found on every hand. That was not ail, because side 
by side with the general ignoring of Indian history one foumi a peculiar 
school of historians growing up whic'h claimed to lay befoie a Kiiropean 
audience the facts of Indian history. It was too late to go into details, 
but as a general statement he would like to say making the fullest 
acknowledgment to certain well-known exceptiohs — that the majority of 
so-called histc^ries of India produced under British auspices lacked a 
correct and unbiassed grasp of the facts and tendencies underlying tire 
whole movement of things in India. 'They lacked perspective no less 
than principle. He was, however, glad to say that there was a gradual 
recognition of that on all sides, and he believed there was a new school of 
historians growing uj> who were trying to make amends. 

One or two things should clearly be borne in mind ; it was, of course, 
an axiom that one of the essentials in history was perspective. Sweeping 
generalizations should not be evolved on the basis of important and 
interesting papers like tV\e one they had listened to. Such chapters did 
not make up the history of India ; they were only fragments. 'I'he history 
of India — even British India — represented a very much larger volume than 
could possibly he made up by such fragments. Then again some measure 
of precaution was necessary in judging of okl conditions of things by new, 
up-to-date and foreign standards. In order to arrive at a correct appraise- 
ment contemi)orary standards had to be constantly kept in view, 'khe past 
of India, as in the case of other countries, could only be faithfully 
mirrored in the environment of the past. 
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The kind of work, however, described in the paper was work for which 
no educated Indian had anything but the deepest appreciation, and he did 
not think there would be two opinions as to llie desirability of its con- 
tinuation in India. They could not have too much of the spirit of 
sympathy, the integrity and the administrative competence so finely 
embodied in the administrator of Sir Frederick T^ely’s narrative. (Hear, 
hear.) 

ATr. CocosTKKAM, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
and the Chairman, said that it needed no woids of his to emphasize 
for the meeting tlicir appreciation of the lecture, ^\hth regard to the 
question of the possibility of keeping grain stored in large rpiantities 
agaiiPSt famine yeais, he had himself seen enormous stacks ol gram w'hic ii 
had been kej)L tor years as security against years of famine ; and, so far as 
he knew it kcj>t very well, 'f hen with icgard to the remark ot the lecturer 
that the lot of an Indian ruler was often one as envialile as any in the 
world, he \vould like to sa) that the lot of the liriiish l^Jlltical Officer, or 
temporary administrator, was also one of the mo:^! envialile othces in the 
world. One could not help feeling sorry, in a w’ay, that all those old-time 
conditions were disai spearing, and he thought it would lie hardly possible 
in India to day to find such a [Picture as the lecturer had given them in 
his pajjcr. 

Mr. KilI'I'H (of F.dinburgh), in seconding the vote of thanks, said that 
even the agricultunsis in country were not more ready to change their 
old-time methods than they luivi in India , and the jieople als(_> found 

that taxes put on hcie weie noi mure readily taken oU than they were in 
India ! He understood that it was propo'-'cd to call a conterence ot very 
important peoiile in this countiy and fioin tlie Pominions, to try and 
formulate a sthenic for dealing with Imperial concerns, apait altogether 
from National concerns, and he wi.'^hcd to ask the Association to consider 
how India could come into this torthcornina c'onference, and what voice 
India shoukl have in ih.at Impeiial legislai’on, because it was quite certain 
there wa)iild be many changes after the war was over. 

The vote on being put to the meeting was carried unanimou-.! y, the 
Chairman expressing his thanks for their apj)reciation of himselt and 
the lecturer. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


Sir John fardine writes to say that had he been able to preside he 
would have spoken as follows : “I wa)ulcl introduce the render of this 
paper, Sir Frederick Tely, to those wlio have not served in India, and are 
not acquainted wu'th his career and woik, as one of those Civil Servants 
who, after much experience in earlier years of rural life in llritish India 
and the Native States, was picked out by the X'iceroy to administer one of 
our Indian rroviru es. I have read the {)a]^er. You will recognize amid 
its picturesque and humorous points the trained sagacity of the statesman, 
the genial statesman too, who secs much that is good in the old ways, 
who follows Francis J?acon in his dislike to meddle with law-abiding sub- 
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jects in regard to religion or their customs or means of life. I may ad( , 
before the discussion begins, that I agree with Sir Frederick in what I e 
says about levy of land assessments, the waste that occurs where the crops 
have to be brought to the village grain-yards, as happened in my time in 
some of the Kathiawad States, and the advantage of following custom ir] 
the villages. Lawyers here will remember that custom was the life of copy- 
hold and of nearly all the law our manorial Court-Leets, and Court 
barons used to dispense. 'The impression left on my mind after thinking 
over the paper is that the manager of this State attained better results in 
preserving the village rights in such things as commons and in keeping up 
the village community, than were attained in this country under the T^olicv 
of enclosing all the intermixed arable fields and waste commons, which 
in the last century has obliterated the system which prevailed from before 
the Norman Conquest.” 
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THI> STUDY OF SEMITIC ORIENTALISM 
DURING THE WAR (] 914 -~ 1915 ) AND 
FRENCH ISLAM* 

13 v Proi'Kss<')k Eoouaki) M(jn'ti:t 

(Geneva University) 

I'llK W^ar, as will easily he iinclerstood, has caused a cessa- 
tion of publications dealing* with Orientalism. "riie cause 
<jf this suspension of a hitrhly s[)ecializ<'d class of work 
lies partly in tint fact that a very larj^^e number of students 
who deal with this sidt* ot study have trone to the front, 
or are doing st>me sort of work connectefl with the army of 
their country. But if the subject is looked .it generally, it 
is ch^ar that the war has cast into the backirround everv- 

* *■> 4 

thing wliich is not in direct contact with it, or at any rate 
closely bouml up with it. Oriental studic;^ were bound to 
be the particular sulTerers, because, as Re.nan was so fond 
of repeating, thi-y are the most disinterested, or in other 
words, the least utilitarian. 

In 1914, before the outbreak of war. a certain number ot 
publications dealing with Orituital matters a[)[)eari‘d. d hese 
will be reserved for consick^ration on anothm* occasion. In 
this article those only will be mentiomal which have 
appeared during the war period, ih.at is to say be.twcen 
August, 1914, and December, 1915. These publications 
are very few in number, and emanati; wdth lew exceptions 
from neutral countries — a fact which is hardly surprising. 
But, on th<^ other hand. ;is will become clear 1 iter on, the 

* Translated by Lieutenant P. S. Cannon, the Lancashire Fusiliers. 
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war has developed in the belligerent countries a special 
tyi)e of literature, closely concerned with the bellig<‘rfnt:- 
themselves and with the operations of the war, and .u the 
same time highly interesting to all those who have anv 
enthusiasm for the Kast and for Oriental life. 

Various articles on the Old Testament, the Semiii.; 
languages, etc., have appeared in various periodicals, hut 
tor the mc)St part without great interest attaching to them. 
\Vc ourselves, no less than others, are under the jjovyer of 
the same inlkience, which leads all minds in the belligerent 
countries towards subjects connecte.d with the war. 1 low 
could it be otherwise with a man such as the author of these 
line^^, whose son has ever since the outbreak of th<i war 
been at tlie front, defending the sacred cause of the 
Allies ? 

Among works of a scientific natqre in the field of Hebrew 
studie.s, two only an; worthy of notice. I'hey arc sketches 
only, but are the fiirewiird ot more important pulilications, 
which should l><- studiedi with care when they appear, as 
they probably v. ill, after thi; war. 

The first of these studies to which we would draw atten- 
tion is that of K. Na\ ille ; “ d'he Unity fif Genesis,’' 

being the annued address tleiiveja.'d. bc;fore the Victoria 
Institute (June 21, 1915). Since that datt; the author has 
deliviuevl threi' lectures in Uoiulon on the sam<‘. .subject ; 
they will, in all probability, soon be repeated in French at 
the University of Gent;va, and published in ICnglish later. 
Naville,as readers of this revii'W will doubtless know, defen<ls 
the traditional theory of the Old Tt*.stament ; we have already 
spoken in this review of seva-.ral works in defence of thi.s 
theory — a defence founded on arguments drawn from the 
stucly of Fgyptology, which is his special subject, and 
which he teaches at the University of Geneva. 

The second work we would wish to cite here is that of 
Charles Tschernowitz, on “ The Formation of Schulcaii 
Aruch.” We have several times had occasion to mention 
Schulcan. Tschernowitz is a Talmudist of the very highest 
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repute among Jew circles in Russia. This little work, which 
he has just published, is only a fragment of a far more impor- 
tant work on the “ Codification of Halacha,” which will 
be published afte^r the war. The Halacha ,is of course 
the judicial part of the Talmud. As regards the Schulcan 
Aruch, it is, after the Talmud, the most popular book in 
Jewish circles. The Russian author demonstrates with 
great acumen that it owes its existence to a historical neces- 
sity. and that it has passed through an inevitable course of 
development. We will await with the greatest interest the 
important work he hcn^ announces to us. 

W(t have receivc^d from Spain, since the declaration of 
w'ar, two important publicaticjns in Arab and Islamic studies. 
Both owe their origin to the enterprise of a society known 
under the name of the “ Junta para ampliacion cie estudios 
e inv'cstigaciones cientificas ” (Society tor the development 
of scientific study and investigation). The first (by date 
of publication) is “ 'I'he History ot the Judges of Cordova,” 
by the Arab writer Abdullah Mohamed ben Harith El- 
Khochani, a native of Kainnian, but settled in Andalusia, 
who lived under the reign of El-Hakem II. (97O-1006). It 
is to the prf>tection of this Caliph that the historian of 
Kairouan owed the power to carry out the project he had 
conceived of writing this Chronicle, w'hich is a most in- 
teresting account of the social life ot Mussulrnati Spain 
under the Caliphate of the Omiades. In conjj)ili ;g his 
Chronicle the author has only entployed exclusively 
Spanish documents, and he has in collaboration a great 
number of persons of Conlova and Andalusia, Irom the 
monarch down to the representative of the humblest 
classes. The volume published by the ‘‘Junta” contains 
the Arab text taken from the only manuscript (which is at 
the Bodleian Eibrary at Oxford), and an excellent trans- 
lation into Spanish by Julian Kibeni. 

The second of these Spanish publications is a “ Mis- 
cellany of Arab Studies and Texts.” This volume is 
composed of five treatises : 
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1. An article by a Danish Orientalist, R. Bcsthorn, 
on the “Anonymous Document of Copenhagen and 
Madritl, ’ an Arab manuscript, and the most precious 
of the Arab MSS. in the Royal Library at C'open- 
hagen ; it is of exceptional value for the history of 
Spain from 1 170-1213. 

2. A careful and interf;sting study by Pieto Vives, 
on “The Numismatic Reforms of the Almohades,” 
describing the. synthesizing of the monetary system of 
the 1 1 ispano- African Mussulman States from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. Numerous wood- 
cuts reproduce in phototype the coins of this long 
epoch. 

3. A Catah^gue, compiled by Angel Cionzales 
Palencia, of certain “ Manuscripts, Arab and Alja- 
miados (in Spanish-Arab rlialect anrl written in Arab 
characters), from M.idrid and Toletlo.” All are either 
previously unpublished or only incompK'tt^ly published. 
The Aljamiados MSS. described and analyzed in this 
thesis are all written in Aragonese dialect. 

4. “ An addition to the edition of the 'recrnila of 
Ibn LI Abbar, published by C'odera.” 'J'his extremely 
lengthy (264 pp.) Arab text, fo.llowed by the various 
readings of the Cairo text, with Codeia’s edition (195 
pp.) and a copious index (77 pp.), has been [lublished 
by M. Alarcon and C. A. Gonzales Palencia. A 
woodcut gives, in facsimile, a page of the Cairo manu- 
script (Library of Soliman Pacha Abaza). 

5. “ Lettf^r of Abenaboo (Ibn Abu),” in vulgar 
Arabic of Granada, with a facsimile; in phototype of 
the original lett<‘r, is the subjt;ct of a study in the Arab 
dialect of Granada, by M. Alarcon. It is a document 
of the time of Philip 11 . — that is to say, about the 
second half of the sixteenth century. It is dated July, 
964 (a.d. 1557). Ibn Abu was one of the chiefs of the; 
rebellious Moors in the Alpujarras (Sierra Nevada). 
The letter is addressed to Don He;rnando de Barradas, 
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a native of Cadiz, an important person, who offered his 
services to Don J uan of Austria, to act as intermediary 
in the nej^otiations entered into with a view to gaining 
the surrender of the rebels. 

j 

We now pass on to the war as depicted in the periodicals 
of a scientific character, which deal with Islam and Mussal- 
man countries, 

“ T^’Afrique Francaise, ” monthly organ of the “ Comit(^ 
dc I’Afrique Francaisi; ” iind of the “ Coinite du Ma’'oc,” 
has published in its latt'st numb<;r (October- December, 1915) 
an extremely interesting article; on the; subject ot Morocco. 
"I'his article, entitled ; “ De Maroc en paix,” is b)' R. 
'I'hie'rry. It is a picture of the- situaliejn in More^cco at the 
emd of 1915. The autheir gives us much iidormation on 
the suliject of the; F ranee >- Me)roccan lixhibitie)n he-lel tit 
Casablanca, wliich cleise^d ejn Nf)Vembe.‘r 5. This exhibition, 
at which had bee-n cejllecii;tl the preiducts of Ivlorocco, and 
also those which France; can import into that country, was 
the; work of an emineent man. General Lyautey, Resident- 
(*encral e>f F'rance in Morocco, te^ whom is due this bold 
conception. It is inde.-ed admirable; that in time of war an 
exhibition of this kind couhl have been arranged and 
0{ie;ne;el ; its accomplishme;nt dennanded not only that 
profound knowledge of the peipulation ot Morocco which 
Cient;ral Lyautey possesses, but aKe) his robust faith in the 
destiny of his country. The e.xhibitiem was a complete 
success, and more than one native, on leaving Casablanca, 
was heard to ask : “ When will it be e>ur turn to have; a Big 
Fair.^’ (The Souk-el-Aam, literally the V«.;ar’s J'air, in 
contradistinction to the w(;ckly market-days.) 'fhis exhi- 
bition will leave not only the remembrance of the economic 
manifestation of which it was the scene, but also a collec- 
tion of reports and notices, some of which have already been 
published, but which will be all collected later on into sevt;ral 
volumes, in which wc sluill be able to discover a complete 
account of the state of Morocco from every point of view 
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during 1915. Among these documents there is one which 
cannot be said to lack originality — a lecture in Arabic by 
Si Bou Chaib Doukkali on “ L’Exposition d’apres le Coran.” 
This is, so far as one can judge, a study, purely Mussal 
man in spirit — a justification found in the Holy Book for 
an institution so peculiar to Europe and America, so 
characteristic of Christian countries, as an Exhibition. 

'The “ Revue de Monde Miisalman” (Paris, E. Eeroux) 
has devoted one of its latest numbers, that dated D^;cem- 
ber, 19T4, but wliich did not appear until some time in 
1915, to the question of “ French Mussalrnans and the 
War.” This enormous volume (389 pages in 8 vo.) consists 
of numerous testimonies of Mussalman loyalty towards 
F'rance, coming from all the Mussalman countries admin- 
istered by France. It incliules no less than sixty-one 
documents, of which s<?veral are very long, and all <lrawn 
up in Arabic, with facsimile phototypes of the. Arabic text, 
and accurate translation into French. 

In a brief introduction it is e.xplained that the h'rench 
Mussalrnans have not been content with answering on the 
field of battle the appeal to a “ Holy War made in Cier- 
many,” as it is termed by tlui Dutch Orientalist, Snouck- 
Hurgronje. They have gone further, and affirmed in 
writing at the same time their ndigious convictions and 
their political fidelity to F'rance. These written statements 
come from persons of varied standing — heads of .States, 
such as the Bey of 'I'unis and the. Sultan of Morocco ; 
chieftains, such as the Emirs of Adrar, and tht; Sheikhs of 
W^est Africa ; Catlis and Pr<;sidents of Mussalman tri- 
bunals in Algeria, I'unis, Morocco, Senegal, Mauretania, 
and Guinea ; religious chiefs. Ulemas, Sheikhs of Brother- 
hoods, notabilities, saints, and men of letters ; fraternities 
of inhabitants of Mussulman cities such as Timbucta, 
Oualata, and Dakar. Among the signatories of these 
documents there are some of high religious standing among 
African Moslems, such as the Sheikh Sidia of Bovitilimit in 
Trarza ; Sheikh Saad Bouh in Lower Mauretania, 
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Senegal and Guinea — the brother of the late Ma El Ainin, 
the notorious agitator ; Bou Chaib I3oukkali, recognized 
r<"prescntative of the family of one of the most venerated 
saints in Morocco — Moulay Bou Chaib,. patron of 
Azemmour. 

The most striking point in these declarations, which 
come from such diverse parts of Africa, is on the one hand 
the fidf-lity shown to h'rance, and the eulogies offered of 
her rnethotls of governing Mussalman countries ; and on 
the other hand, the condemnation expresst;d of the orienta- 
tion of Turkish policy towards fiermany, a country of 
barbarians who have violated the laws of nations. It is 
interesting to cjuejte some typical tleclaratirjns taken out of 
these documents : 

“ Cit.'rmany is universally detested for her brutality and 
her barbarity” (Sheikli c)f th<‘ brotherhood of Rahmaniya, 
in the celebrated Zaouiya of Tolga, in Algeria). 

‘‘ d'he 'J uries will lose by their alliance with Germany 
the,ir jjower aiul their reputation” (Sheikh of the Zaouiya 
ol Kenadsa, A]geri;i). 

” As for l urkey, the men who govern her have been 
blintlfolded ” (Sherif y\htned ben F.i-I Iasani ofWezzan to 
th<i brothers of the Brotherhood of I'ayyibiya, Alorocco). 

“ I'he l urks [jretend to belong to the Mussalman re- 
ligion; but tite tmly [)art they havt^ in Islaiti is in name” 
(Mokadtlem t)f the Brotherhood of the Iderkaoua at 
Mechriy.i, Algt*ria). 

“ The Furkish Khalifate is illegal ” (Ahmed ben EI- 
Mouay notable of Fez, late Ambassador of the Moroccan 
Government at Aladrid). 

“ No one can ignore the fact that the l\irks have never 
defended Islam, ami that they have never had tht? condi- 
tion of the Mussalman world at heart. They have swervetl 
aside from the line of conduct laid down by the four 
orthodox Calij)lis ; they have left the strait and narrow 
path of truth a.nd eepnty. It is to them that the present 
state of the Mussalman world is due ; they have dragged 

VOC. VIII. * .X ’ 
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it with them into the abyss of ignorance” (Abd-El-Kader 
ben Mohamed Ech-Cherkaoui, of the celebrated Zaouia of 
Bou-Djad, of Morocco). 

In face of these statements, so many in number, so 
categorical in tone, so convincing, and emanating from 
such eminent sources, the leaflets which German ])ropa- 
ganda disseminates over neutral countries in order t i 
discredit in particular the reflations of France and h<'r 
Mussalman .subjects, cannot but apjiear to he win^ily 
valueless. We had recently in f)ur hands a Ciennan 
leaflet, written in I'rench, aitd giving Constantinople as tlu: 
place where it is printed, hut Ix^aring the iiame of not'iJitor 
or printer. In point (if fact W(i obtaineal it from Zurich, 
where there is a wtdl-known distributing centre for Gere:. in 
propagandist literature. It is (uititled. “Islam in th(‘ 
French Army during the War of i o i 1 0 1 S. ’ by laeu- 
tfinant El-Hadj Abdallah, Constantinojile, 191 5. Its aim 
is to prove that in th(^, h'lamch army the tirailleurs of 
Mussalman religion (Algerian, Tunisian, Moroccan, and 
Senegalese) are ill-treated, i!l-cLid, badly fcal, us(ilessly 
.sacrificed — in fact mere “butcher’s m(*at, ” and treat(*.d with 
the utmost contmnpt by their officers. Having had the 
opportunity, during my tr.ivels in Moroct'o, of living for 
several months in various tirailleur camps in the four 
regions abovci-mentioned, [larticularly .it the camp of Oar 
Debibagh near Fez, during [uly and August, 19x4, that is 
to say at the time of the outbreak of the war, I am in a 
position to state that the relations betwemi the Mussalman 
soldii.'rs and their French officers w(.*re marked on the one 
hand by a discipline ncc<*ssari)y scveiaj among this class of 
troops, and on the other hand (if a kindly c.tre to which 
the men res[Jondcd by absolute loyalty and a touching 
devotion to their (ifflcer.s. The men werii well-fed and 
well-clothed, and their religious customs were scrupulously 
respected. The proof of this is showm in the fjtct that 
France continues to obtain Mussalmans to volunteer fiir 
service at the front, and that the sum total of such Mussal- 
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’ » 
man regiments forms a very considerable portion of the 

French army. The pamphlet to which we were referring 
ends by a grotesquely idyllic picture of the lot of English 
or Russian Mussalman prisoners in Germany^ The author 
would in all seriousness have us to believe that “ in a district 
of luxuriant vegetation, recalling the climate of Africa,” the 
German authorities have established near Berlin a special 
c(jncentration cami), where Mussalman soldiers are interned. 
The, German (government has constructed there a Mosque, 
and Moorish baths and cafes, such as can be seen in North 
Africa ; and the prisontas are the objects of constant soli- 
citude to the German Government, and realize that the 
latter are the Mussalman’s best friends. The German 
author has here gone beyr^nd the remotest pretence of 
realitv. Not cont<int with lies ab(^ut the ill-treatment in 
■ licted u|)()n tirailleurs iji Fraiicet, he has gone on to depict an 
entirely imaginary stale of affairs, and one truly ridiculous. 
All those who have lived, as I have, at Berlin, know that 
the environs of that city do not in the least call to mind 
either the climate of Africa nor its va'getation in the very 
remotest degree. Kvidently the author considers his 
neutral readers to be mental imbeciles. 

I low different from these stupid an<l lying figments ot 
the brain is the ixtality — I mi'an the way in which the 
b'rench Gov'ernmimt is treating its Mussalman soldiers 
and subjects. This thought brings us back to the “ Afrique 
b'raneaise,” <}f which we. wvvt: sfieaking a page or so back. 
In the same numbtu', to which reference has already been 
made, can be nMcl one of the most instructive articles on 
the subject under discussion, entitled, “ L’Islam Krancais.” 
Wt; read in it of a Ibill laid before the Chamber of 
Oejjuties, the contents of which throws a flood ot light on the 
Mussalman policy of the French Ciovernment. The Bill 
proposes to introduce Mussalman Legal Counsellors into 
the International Commission on Mussalman Affairs, which 
is composed of- representatives of the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs, War, the Interior, and the Colonies. Let us look 
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at the principal provisions of the project. Four seats in 
the International Commission on Mussalman Affairs are 
assigned to Legal Counsellors representing respectively 
Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, and West Africa. The Com- 
mission will be bound to consult the Mussalman represen- 
tatives on every scheme, every bill, every proposed 
regulation laid before it. A salary of 20,000 francs a year 
will be allowed to each Counsellor to cover the expenses 
incurrt;d in travel and residence in Paris. The Counsejlors 
must be learni-d in Mussalman law, forty years c»f age, and 
must for at h'ast ten years have hetm doing judicial 
work : they must posst;ss considerable scicuitific knowledge 
and undisputed moral authority ; they will be nominated 
by the French Oovernment for a p(irio<l of five years. 

Another Hill proposes the opening of a credit of 
500,000 francs by the I'ondgn Alin'ster, to be; dc'voted to 
the; establishment e>f a founelatiejn at Mecca anel Tvleelina, bv 
the purchase en* construction of two he:>5telrie;s which will 
be placerd gratuitously at the dispejsitiejn of pilgrims from 
Alge;ria, Tunis, Morejccc>, and the b'rench African Colonics. 
Tht;stt me;asure*s will prejducc* an immense^ im[>ression in the; 
French Ne^rth African, Whest African, Jtepiatorial anti 
Somali Coloniejs, and they are; an t;arnt*st of the int<;rcsl 
shown by Prance in her IVIussalman subjects ; the;y are^ 
the justificatiejn of the Mussalman pejlicy eif the P'rench 
Government. 

To the; c;ffe)rts e)f the; P'rench Ge)ve;rnmt;nt tej trt;at its 
Mussalman depe;nele;nts in the manne;r eJemanded by con- 
sideratiejns ejf right and justice; should be adele;d those e>f a 
recently fejuneied (1915) P'rench Socie;ty at Paris, which is 
unde;r the patrrjnage; of the; Preside;nt of the; Rt;public and 
the Prcside;nts of the; Senate; and Chamber, be;aring the 
name of “ Le*s Amitieis musulmane;s.” Its object is to 
incre;asc the r(;cipre)cal good }e;e;ling benwt;(;n France and 
he-r friends and Islam, and furthe;r te> e;stabli.sh reli(;f centres 
for Mussalmans within and bt;yond the borders of ranee. 
It has established at Paris, under the name; of the; “ P'oyer 
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Musulman,” a club for Mussalman soldiers in Paris— on 
leave, or wounded, or convalescent. In the club-house, 
situated in a superb mansion in the Boulevard des Italiens, 
a little mos(|ue has been installed. 

The readers of this Review, bearing in mind the inter- 
esting facts that have been laid before them, will doubtless 
now realize how excellent are the relations between the 
Mussalman soldiers in the French service and the French- 
men who are fighting side by side with them ; and they 
will understand that Mussalman loyalty towards PTance is 
not a meaningless expression. That is what the war has 
taught us on this particular point. 

The connection of these highly practical questions with 
Oric'iital studies is self-evident. All scientific work accom* 
plislied by students of Arabic has as its necessary result a 
deeper knowledge of. the Islamic world; and this know- 
k'xlge is very closely concerned with the solution of political, 
religious, social, and (xonomic dithculties which may arise 
b(?twecn th(i Mussalman subjects of a European State and 
thti Government of that State. 1 hope to deal more than 
once in the future with this important subject in the pages 
of this Review. 
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THE AVESTIC H(A)OMA AND THE VEHMC 

SOMA* 

Bv Pkofessok Mills 

The extraordinary “ i^osition ” of the Vedic Soma calls for 
an emphatic word in estimatinjjf the attributes of the Avestic 
H(a) oma. In the Veda, religious imagination sf;ems to us 
at first sight to have gone quite wild upon the theme — that 
is to say, unless we make due allowance for the somewhat 
curious fact that the purified or sanctified Soma was posi- 
tively exalted to a very high fixed [)osition as a Deity, f)r 
unless we account for the expressions used upon the score of 
metaphor — and priestly shrewdness — otherwise they seem 
to us to be at times exaggerated to the last degree. Start- 
ing from the natural stimulus produced by the decoction, 
they soon claimed its effects to be an inherent and primeval 
force in the very 7noz<ements of the uziiversc {sic). We are 
at once reminded of the “idea” of the “idealists,” or of 
“ the sovtfreign forc<; of heat ” with the physicists, and even 
of “ electricity.” Not only does the stimulus pervade the 
mental action of the very highest of the Gods, but it 
actually “ generates ’’ them, stirring up the generative 
instinct t)f their originals {^sic) to that degree. He or it was 
“their Father” (.w). (A high claim for “spirit.”) All 
this is explained by the commentators as a sort of hyper- 
bole of riddle. Regarded as a high God, .Soma’s name was 
linked with that ol Indra, the leading Deity in a large por- 

* See the “ Sacred Books of the East,” vol. xxxi., Yasna IX., X., XI. 
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tion of the Veda, and so with that of Agni. Yet we 
moderns must not yield too freely to the associations of our 
own alcoholic stimulus, which seem to us to be unchangeably 
grotesque. Nothing humorous, let us remember, attached 
to the idea of stimulus at first in those early days. The 
sun, as we can understand, was almost necessarily wor- 
shipped as a God ; so the other heavenly bodies, so the 
fire in general, the winds, the oceans, etc. ; but when the 
stimulating effects of alcoholic extracts upon the brain were 
first discovered the;y were taken as a miracle in downright 
earnest, altogether unic[ue, unlike all other things. The 
sun, wind, fire, etc., acted upon inanimate as well as animate 
objects, but here was what instantly affected the human 
intellect. It was the result of the act of st^me particular 
Ood. What else could tht'y think ? They saw the lightning 
and heard the thuncU^r-, with th(dr effects ; and they were at 
once certain that they were the results of the power of some 
particular Ciod, — how couhl they d('>ubt that this mysterious 
effect of a decoction upon the human brain itself was 
efjually due to the direct act of an ttxalted personal l.^eity ? 
d'his high appreciation of the effect of Soma w^as doubtless 
encouraged, if it was not originated, by the priests. Its 
-sanctifietl influence- increased the ir power over the people, 
for they alone were entitleel to execute.- the indispensable 
function of ptirifying it or of “consecrating” it. The Soma 
st-ems to have, dta'ived its full supernatural (.fficacy only 
from this, according to the hymns, ,ind not so much at all 
from its natural effect as a distiileel product without the 
[)riestly inte-rv-ention ; it is Sotna /’azumana ev'crywhere, a 
w'hoU; beiok of the V^eda, tht; ninth, being devoted to it, 
while it is elsewhere, frequently prominent. Whether its 
effect upon Indra, who became iiito.xicated by <lrinking it 
excessively (see below), was owing to the priestly act or not 
seems uncertain. ('1 hat hymn is the first known attempt 
in history to make a joke upon the subject.) 

The traces Of all this are more climly^ seen in the Avesta, 
yet they are there. Neithc-tlie H(a)omanor the Soma was 
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the original source, either one of the other. The similari- 
ties of the various points about each of the two do not at 
all argue any immediate or original dcpentle.nce of either 
one of them, upon the other, as if either wen; the din-ci 
original of the other ; on the contrary, the differences 
between the depictments of the two, the ll(a)')ina .and the 
Soma, may furnish one more [)rot)f, if any more were 
needed, to show that the Avt;stic Ii(a)oina had no immediate 
early histori :al connection witlt the Indian Scania, either as 
the cause of the features of the Soma or as their effect. 
These two were twin-sisters, like the, n.ations .and their 
languages — growths from the same primrev.il original, with 
only a much later effect of the one upon the other. 

I have translated otir Avestic H(a)oma Hymn in 
S.B. K., xxxi., endeavouring to imitate; the (low of the 
original rhythm, and frequently using au.xiliary words for 
this, as also to point the sense more closely. A bare, 
literal word-for-word would have been as easy as it would 
have been inadequate. The melody of the rhy thm is an 
essential part of the reprotluction of ideas. 

I hold that it is impossibh; to approach evt;n the t;xterior 
precincts of such a subject as “Avt;sta and Veda ” without 
a thorough and cxhaustiv<; study of both sides of it. I 
therefore give here my transhition <jf some very prominent 
Vedic Hymns to illustrat<; and fortify my version of the 
H(a)oma Hymn In S.B.h 2 ., xxxi., icSSy, which see. 

RIG VKHA IX.. 113 
SoM A Pa v AM A N 

I . 

By holy sieve’ let Indr.a drink, 

Indra, foe-killer, storing strength,* 

*J3y Saryanavan. Saryanavan is “a lake in the Kutukshatra district 
but a heavenly Soma jar, or sieve, is here intended. 'I'his is the usual 
sincere but inflated style recurring at almost every strophe. 

* So the later Zarathushtra in the llaoma (Horn) Yasht, “ I make my 
claim on thee (Haoma) for strength and vigour of the entire frame.” 
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Strength in his soul he stores for work, 

Great hero-deeds about to do. 

P'or Indra Soma-drops flow^ (fast) 

(For Indra’s martial power). 


Be purified, 2 Thou Lord of Lands,® 
Shedding thy blessings from the jar*- 
With h oly song, true-hearted belief. 
With hottest ardour, O thou pressed. 

For Indra Soma-dro[)s (low (last) 
(For Indra's inspiration). 


. a- 

Parjanya-reared,'^ the steer of might" 

Whom Surya’s daughter'^ hither brought 
Gandharvas'-' sthzed. in Srana set 
The sacred juice. 

P'or Indra Soma-drops (low (fast) 

(P'or Indra’s matchhiss power). 

* So the H(a)oma Yasht, “ Forth let thy healing liquors flow ’ (x., 12). 

This refrain is a later addiuon, hut it should not be omitted. 

2 Here the H(a)oma Yasht curiously fits in, “Be purified” — so here; 
and then, “ As with a man's lull force I press thee down ■’ (in thc 
rnortar). 

So in the H(a)oma, “ Thou tribe-lord and chieftain of the lands ” 
(ix., 17). 

* Arjika, one of the four (quarters of heaven, but here, as usual, an 
exaltation of the Consecrated Utensil — jar or vat. Recall the H(a)oma, 
“ From the silver cup I pour thee to the golden chalice over '* (Horn 
Yasht, X., I 7). 

^ 'Tapasii, 

® Parjanya^ the God of the rain-cloud. So in the H(a)oma, I praise 
the cloud that waters thee and the rain that makes thee grow.” 

^ Another, “ the wild {?) steer.'' The steer seems to be the juice, hardly 
the plant, just here. 

^Surya's daughter Sraddha=-“ faith.” Faith brought the plant 

^ Gandharvas, guardians of the heavenly Soma- 
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4 - 

Law-speaker, bright^ through holy rite. 
Truth-speaker,* true in deed as well. 

Creed -speaker, Soma, thou art King, 

Creator'* made thee fit to this. 

For Indra Soma-drops flow on 
(For Indra’s holy faith). 

5 - 

The truly mighty one, sublime. 

His streams flow on* together poureil. 

His juices of the juicy mix 
By prayer made pure.'" 

O yellow one, the consecrate. ** 

For Indra Soma-drops (low on 
(With Brahma’s. help). 

6 . 

Where Brahma-priisst, O purified. 

Intones the metric lines to thee 
By pressure-stone in Soma greal^ 

'I'hrough Soma gendering the joy.^’ 

I"or Indra Sijma-dfops (low on 
(I'tir Indra’s sacred rapture). 

^ Bright through clearing out the parli< les. So in the H(a)oina, “ Bright 
and sparkling let them hold on their steadfast way ’’ (x., ly). 

‘ So the Horn, “ I'hou art versed in many sayings, and true and holy 
words." " Thou dost ask no wily questions — thou questionest direct ’’ 
(x., 2S). 

^ So the Horn, “Swift and wise hath the well-skilled (J^reator made thee” 
(x., lo). Here the d/iatar is again an exalted term for the officiating 
functionary. The entire ceremony, with all its utensils and service, is, as 
it were, lifted to heaven in imagination. 

* So in the H(a)oma, “ horlh let thy healing iiciuors flow for the inspiring 
of the saints ” (x., 12). 

® Another, “ Diip golden (?) to prayer but here is voc. 

** Pressure by the jiricst was “ consecration." 

^ “As he swings the stones.” His office is exalted, “ magnified,” by the 
consecrating pressure with the stones. 

“ 'I’he joy of the sacred intoxication. 
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7 * 

Where everlasting Light ^ abides, 

In world where glory ^ ever sits, 

There bring me, Soma purified. 

In world immortal, undestroyed. 

I" or Indra Soma-drops flow on 
(For Indra’s immortality). 

8 . 

Where reigns the King, Vivasvan’s® son 
(Yarna the first to live on high), 

Where is the. intnost cleft^ of heave^n, 

Where those life-waters’ fresh shall flow, 

Make me immortal. Soma, there. 

For Indra Soma-drops flow on 
(h'or Indra’s immortality). 


Wh<ire at full-will'^’ e.ach walks and acts 
In the third sky of thinl-high heaven,'’ 

When*, work Is an* full ot shining light, ^ 
rhere make jnt! deathless, })urilied. 

Ff)r India Soma-dops (low on 
(For Indra's Hie on high). 

^ Jydtir ajasraui, ‘‘unexhausted light." Tiie light of the star-crowded 
heaven ; but, like sintilar expressions with us, it has spiritual me.tning. So 
the H(a)oma V'asht, “ I pray to thee for heaven, the beat world ol the 
saints shining all-glorious.” 

^ So in the Horn, \'^iv.asv.T.n's son is prominent. Vim.a--Yama, “the 
royal,” or “ the brilliant.” 

A7JarodJiarjii)/t the shut-in(-down) place.” 

* l.it. “ 'I'he young w'aters.’’ Recall the non-stagnant [>etennial springs, 
“ the waters of life.” 

^ AnuMf/m/n cant/jant. So the later Z. in the TI(a)oma, ‘‘ I make my 
claim on thee, that I may have free course among the settlements and, 
again, “ lake fifteen yearlings walked the tw'o forth, son and father.” 
l.it. “ In the third sky.” “ In the third heaven of heaven.” 

^ Evidently “ the orbs of the midnight,” but with spiritual allusion, as in 
the Christian eschatology. 
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10 . 

Where wish and lon^jings are full-met, 

Where spreads the reach of golden-red,^ 

Where taste* gives satisfaction, 

There make me immortal, Soma pure. 

For Indra Soma-drops flow on 
(For Indra’s satisfaction). 

II. 

Where joy’s rejoicings ever sit, 

And raptures are oi]t-rai)tured,^ 

Where wish of wishes is full-n^ached, 

There make me deathless, Soma-(iod. 

For Indra Soma-drops How on 
(For Indra’s immortality). 

^The sunset. Others, “sky”; another, “the highest point of the sun’s 
course each meant as the central seat of the heavenly home ; vhhtapam 
^ “ the spread-out platform others, merely “ the place,” 

® Lit. svadhd, elsewhere “the oflering drink but here recall ambrosia, 
which, however, rather refers to “ food.” Nectar would be more im- 
mediate. 

. , mudah pramuda dsaie. .So a’so in the H(a)oma, “for manifold 
delight” (ix., 27). Well did the distinguished Roth say that no expressions 
with regard to the beatified future could be stronger ; yet where is the 
Avestic subjectivity ? 

No Zoroastrian should fail to get a general knowledge of the chief Vedic 
Hymns which bear upon Avesta. They are now exceedingly accessible, 
having been translated by so many able scholars, minor disagreements 
being, as everywhere, unavoidable. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TURK 
Bv Sir Edwin Pkaks 

1 AM asked by you to .qivc my Dpinion cai thti present-day 
d\irk, anti alstj on a t^w p< rsons who seem unable to 
estimate hini justly. On many occasions I have; pointctcl 
out that a distinction should be ma'h; between the Turkish 
peasant and those who hoKl autliority undtir the Otic'ern- 
nient. The former is a kindly, solj< r, cle.an, and, oi-nerally 
-speakiny, not unlikoable man. He is usually vc'ry poor, 
but is ready to share his ptwerty with a stranger. He is 
Itsss intelligent and less instructed than his Christian neigh- 
bours. Under ordinary cireninst i nces, he c:)ft(m sees them 
morct prosperous than himselt, but he, is const ded by his 
bedief in kis)!!C/, and is far from being a bad fellow. W hen, 
howetver, his ruh'rs tell him that Christians ought not to be 
btitter off than he is. and esj)ecially wh<:n h<*. is told that his 
rulers would be well pleasc-d to see the Christians receive; a 
lesson, and that hr; would be rendering a s( rvicc; to his faith 
if he were to join in plundcaing them, his cupiditv jcjins 
hands with redigious and mob tanaticism, and the simple- 
minded rurk bc'comt's something likt; .a wild btsist. U(;t it 
always be. rememberc;d that it is not tlie k/chux who have; 
been behind the enudties pcM'p(;tr.at<*t.l by the lower-class 
Moslems, but the cr(;atures who wire iniluenccal by Abdul 
Hamid and his gang. 

Englishmen, even in the worst times, have never defended 
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these outrages. They, and Frenchmen too, have constantly 
protected, as far as possible, the victims of similar cruelty. 
They did so as far back as 1825, during the massacre of 
Chios. They did so in 1876, and especially during th«* 
orgies under the late Sultan in 1892-97. The Turk rather 
admires us for thus defending the victims of his cruelty. 

I judge from the pa[>ers you send me that among those 
who remain defenders of Turkish action with refertince 
to the Christians, Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall continues to 
hold a somewhat conspicuous position. Now, I have an 
admiration for tiiat gentleman as a nov'elist, but non<.‘ 
for him as an h.istorian. He should confine his imagina-^ 
tion for use in hl.s novels, some of which are, really 
excellent. Some three years ago he startled the foreign 
communititis in Constiinlinoi>le by suggesting that th(* 
period of massacres by the 'forks of t.'hristians was 
limitt'd to last cetitury, and by making a number of other 
.statements which, unintentionally ol course, gave- an utterly 
false notion of the dealing of the Turks with subjcict races. 
I replied in the Is'hu'fccnth Century to his article, by one 
controverting his statermmts. and showing that he was 
entirely mistaken ; that instead of government by massacn- 
being a n(*w invention, it was the only on<: which the 
Turks had ever practised in referenct; tf> their trt;atment of 
such races. It is too late to reopen tite. general cpieslion. 

1 may, howt;v(;r, rpxjte the following from my article in the 
Nineteenth Century, [julilished in I'dhruary, 1913 : 

“In his de.sire to find further exjdantition of the un- 
happy feeling e.xisting betw'een Aloslemsand Christians, 
the writer seizes up<jn usury; ‘f<jr usury, beloved (jf 
Eastern Christians, is to enlightened iMoshnns an abomi- 
nation.’ I add that it is also forbidden by the Sheri, or 
Moslem Sacred Law, just as it was forbidden to thejews; 
but I also know that, by a k;gal fiction, usury is tolerated 
e.ven by the Sacred Courts, 'i'he writer is wrong when 
he asserts that a Christian could not, until three years 
since, acquire land legally. I have seen a .score of title- 
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deeds, or hodjets, in the names of Christians, some of 
them (lat(*d earlier than 1800. The Armenian money- 
lender, with his usury, ‘ has been thf? cause of horrid 
murders.’ This was tu-ws to m<e I have, therefore, 
made inquiries of men who know Armenia, and their 
testimony is : (i) That there is v(^ry little money-lend- 
ing^ in that country, and still h'ss by Christians to 
Moslems on the security of land, he.cause, as already 
stated, th(j word of tin; lend(;r would not be tak<;n 
against that of the Moskun in th<i l.and Courts ; 
(2) that the chief mone.y-lenders in .'VrnK^nia are Cir- 
cassians, in which case there, would be tlie wc;rd of 
one Moslem at^ainst another.” 

d'he verdict of every student (d 'Furkish history would be 
against him. All the evidcmce which has come to hand 
regarding the massacre <>f Armenians tluring last year goes 
to show that the l urks have not forgotten their own tradi- 
tions, but in additi<.>n have learnt nttw lessons in frightfulness 
from tlieit Cierman masters. Assumii'ig the evidence which 
has come, forw.ird to Ixj liau! and I see no i't;ason to doubt 
it --the only manner in which the last massacre differs from 
those of 1892-07 is that llie later (ce was done with more, 
organization and comideieiiess ill. in under Abv.Iul II imid. 
The depost.'d Sultan dal, iiuk.'ed. direct the massacres with a 
consiilerable amount of skill, but th.e 1 urks. under th<i 
(.Germans, hava.; shown grcMter .iliility than did th.eir prede- 
ces.sors in their attmnpt to e.xtermiuate the Armenian race. 

I have only, in conclusion, t<j ex[iress my r<.*gret that a 
man of Mr. Pickthall s talent should be so blind as not to 
see. the faults of a (h>\<'rnment 'vhicli assassinatctl Shcv^ket 
Pasha and other opponents, and has tmishiai by the murder 
of the Crown l^rince, Yusset Izzotlin. 


March 4, igi6. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA* • 

By Baron IIf.vkinc; 

PuRi.ic opinion in Great Brit<iin has in the last decade 
changed considerably in fav'our ot Russia ; and now that the 
wheel of history seetns to revolve with an accelerate d speed, 
this change is more and more accentuatf (1. \Ye hav'e out- 
lived the time when Bismarck managed to keep us aeart 
from ('ach other, and W('. now stand united against th(i 
common foe. . . . But it is not only on the ground ol 
unity of interests that Russo-British friendship must rest. 
It must rest alst.) on mutual appreciation, and to that effect 
knowledge of fjach other is absolutely necessary. 

Englishmen an;, I am glatl to say, nowadays very much 
inclined to find in Russia national leatunes which appt;al to 
their own idt;als. d'hen; is, for instance, the religious 
nature of the Russian people, the strong belief in God and 
in Christianity which ai>peals to them. Again, the broad- 
mindedness, the iimpoKun uaxypa, the; humanity and spiritu- 
ality of Russians, ar<; features which call for sympathy in 
the heart of Englishmen. The rich naticmal literature of 
Russia represented by a series of great dramatists and 
novel-writers, such as Ah;-xis I'olstoy, Ostrovsky^ 'Turge- 
nieff, Poushkin, Lermontoff, Gogol, L(;o Tolstoy, Tchekoft, 
Andreieff, and many others well known in Phigland, evokes 
a natural interest and admiration of Englishmen, who 

* Speech delivered l)y the Russian Consul-General at the City Livery 
Club on March 7. 
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themselves can boast of such a splendid array of literary 
men and poets. Further, I may quote Russian music, 
(Iramatic art, and dancing, as having found in England 
general applause and much appreciation. Russian science 
and learning have been recognizet) in England as being of 
I high standard. Such eminent men as the chemist 
Mendeleyeff, the biologist MetchnikolT, the surgeon 
PavlolT, the crystallographer I''eodoroff, the Oxford Pro- 
h'ssor. of Jurisprudence Vinogradoff, and many others, are 
well known in England. 

Englishmen take an interest in Russia also with a view 
to developing their tr^lde relations with that country. The 
j)rospeets of developing y\nglo- Russian trade relations 
stiem at present v< ry bright. Both nations aim at mutual 
close economic relations. It is easy to do business with 
Russians provifhal that’ pt.o[>lc vk> not approach them in 
a superior sort of way, but with a sincere desire to have 
their wants supplied, and with a re.idiness to consider their 
habits, 

Wt; in Russia are sintaaa'ly pleased to do business wdth 
Englishmen, to work with lh< iu lt)r the development of our 
national ecoiKunic resources, to emulate their industry, 
e.nergy and enterprise, to benelit by their methods of 
organization, and to assist them with all the power w’hich is 
.at our command in the present territu; struggle for the 
world’s peace, for freedom and for right. 'That is the spirit 
which animates Russi.ins towards Englishmen. 

I'he ixu-ssian nation is very glad to lind themselves by 
th<‘ .sidtt of (.jreat Britain. Russia has in the past made 
.several c-fforts to conte to an imtlersianding with the United 
Kingdom - for instance, under the rt ign oi Pc:ter the Great 
and Nikolas 1. ; that she did not succeed then was not her 
fault, but rath( r the result of prejudice and political 
tendei\cii*s in England which, matle Englishmen believe 
that Sweden, Ikussia, Turkey, anti other connirit;s should 
be backed up rather than Russia. 'J'hen came the awaken- 
ing and the realization that “ England had put her money 
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on the x^^rong horse,” and the Russo-Japanese War, and 
now ne European war, have finally disposed of all the 
ancient English prejudices against Russia, and have brought 
England to- a full realization of the necessity of closer 
economic and politic relations between the two empires. 
The alliance between England and Russia is no longer con 
sidered inopportune, but rather as a natural event, inasmuch 
as these two countries form complements to each other, lie' 
one being essentially an agricultural country, and the.oth<'.- 
an essentially industrial country. There are, indeed, end - 
less possibilities of economic and intellectual exchan-;r 
between the two countries. Therefore, all the, natural con- 
ditions, the political requirements and the ethnograpluca: 
personality of the two nations point, to the great advantages, 
-and to no disadvantages, of permanent close relations 

between the two natiuus. 
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(THK Ri:VIVAI. OF TILE PARISH) 

Py Oi.(;a Novikokf (Nitr. Kiri^eff) 

“Is it so, that there is not a wise man among you? no, not one that 
sliall be able to judge belwceri his brethren^’’ (i Cor. vi. 5). 

OuK iu-.v\ Mctropolitiui of Petrograd, Pitlriin, fortunately 
ctdisiclcrs the Parish question to be of enormous importance. 
He ascribes to it even the power for future victory over 
our enemies. The ]\Ielroj)olitan, of course, is a i^reat 
authority, and the I)uina stumis to be sharing his views. 
'The proposal in Orthodox Cliurch circles is to bring back 
lift', to the parish, which at pr<;seiu seems to be greatly 
neglected and to be losing its legitimate ground. The 
resurrection of parish lite has indeed long been hoped for. 
The plan for its revival is compl(;te, and is only waiting- to 
be made public. 1 he Holy Synod, as is well known, has 
presented lately to the I)uma a project that was due to the 
initiative of IM. Sabler (now called Desyatovski). For 
some reason or other this ^,>roject hatl been abandoned and 
withdrawn by its .author, to the great dismay of many 
who are ferv’^ently C^reek Orthodox. I he ^letropolitan, 
Pitirim, is now making ev'cry effort tcj introduce into 
the Duma also other projects of great imj)ortance. 
In any case, howevc;r incomplete or imperfect these 
projects may be, it is imperative to upply them with as 
little delay as possible, practical experience being itsei 
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the I est ^ leveller of defects. How satisfactorily the. 
reorganization of parishes will revive church life, we shall 
see. History, with which all who an; interested in this 
question shotild acquaint themselves, gives ample evidene*- 
of how gradually this ecclesiastical arrangi^me.nt has 
died out. 

I he iinc.ent Russian parish was som< lhing very diflcre’U 
from . hat is implied by the pre.seui nvtaiiing <>1 the term. 
As everybody knows, a modern parish is simply a certain 
amount of property within the boundaries of a limited 
distance from a given church. Social life within the; parish 
has of late been diminishing, and the aciivitii-s of parishioiutrs 
in parish matters scarcely go beyontl the eJ(*.ction of a 
churchwarden, and the- pa\ni> nt ot his \vag<‘s. d'he part 
allotted to them, in all oth<-r matt<'rs, is pnrt'ly [lassive, and 
consists principally of [laying subscruiiions to various 
brotherhoods and charitable instituti(.)ns. In other words, 
if the priest happens to enjoy some authority or jiopularity 
among his flock, such institutions tlourish by aid of volun- 
tary contrlliution.s. In other cases, tht^y exist only tm 
paper, this decejition being used because thi.'ir ujikeep is 
desired by the higher powers, disobedience to whom might 
have occasionally disagreeabh*. c(»nse<[uenies to the, [larish 
control. 

How different is all this to old-time con<litions ! In 
bygone days, parishioners, in almrtst all cas(;s, built their 
own church, and thtmt hire naturally regatxled it tts tlmir 
personal projicrty, dejuaident on their care for its need.-, 
and its w'elfare. N<-ver was there an absentee at 
elections of churchwardtms or tither officials. Kveryone 
was personally interested, the whole' parish being like a 
large family, whilst all .social and other activities revolved 
round the church, dost; to the church was always a .sort 
of market-place with booths and otlu-r such er(?ctions, 
where all the affairs of the ludghbourhood were transacted, 
and where the people collected in gay crowds on festival 
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days. Here also was a sort of social club, ^where the 
parishioners discussed the news of the day, and rested 
after their labours. The people were thus closely linked to- 
gether, under the protecting shadows of their church. They 
had their organizations and iheir enterprises. For instance, 
they would club together to build homes for beggars and 
pilgrims, to be received therein and fed and helped on their 
way. Sometimes also the churchwardens acted as bankers, 
and • advanced money on prescribed conditions, to needy 
parishioners. In fact, to cpiote the words of Professor 
Titlinoff, the parish authorities considered it their duty to 
look after ])oth the moral and material welfare of their 
flock. P'arnily c|uarrels were Ofgardeil as a di.sgrace. 
Public o[)inion strictly required of all parishioners regular 
attendance at confession and communion, with cessation of 
work on Sundays and-church festivals. The parish some- 
times also made itself responsible for the education ol its 
children, [)roviding schoifl masters out of the church funds. 

On festival days, great feasts were organized, to which 
all participants subscribed in money and kind. These feasts 
were enlivened by public game.s and useful amusements. 
All this drew the people very c losely together into a real, 
living Church and social org.mizaticjn. Such were our 
parisht;s, as long as the system ol an elected clergy lasted. 
But as the electoral system died out, .social and independent 
parish life, declincxl, the parishioners losing all peisonal 
interest in their church and its clergy. The church gradu- 
ally ceased to be the centre of local life, the social club di.s- 
appeared, the* schools cca.sed to exist. Phe authority of 
the church weakened, and all general parish organization 
was a thing of the past. 

Now that attcmticjn has been drawn to these facts, real 
and serious efforts are needed to awaken general interest in 
the matter. This question of the revival of parish life is 
very serious a-nd important. In the loundation of parishes 
lies the seed of future economic victory* — for, without a 
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parish, thdre can be neither solidarity nor union of interests, 
nor any means of utilizing to the utmost all the resources of 
the nation for the benefit of our Church and State. 

The Russian Slavophils were all supporters of the parish 
and its prerogatives. These always appealed to our ancient 
history and our traditions, and to see them appreciated at 
their real value by a man of such high moral and intellectual 
standing as the Metropolitan, Pitirim, is certainly an event 
of great imjjortance in the life of our Church, and c^specially 
welcome in our times, where, there is decidedly a great 
religious revival tlirough{)ut the whole of Russia. 

Slavophils alw'ays maintained that ri‘liglt>n ought to 
have the uppt'r hand in questions whc^re iht' temporal 
power was attempting to interfere. The follcjwing is a 
case in point. 

As is well known, the Emjx'ror Nicholas I. was a very 
energetic man, who liked to have his own vv.iy. On 
one occasion he was strongly in favour of a step of which 
the Church disapproved. .\t that time we had as ISletro- 
politan of Petrograd a very superior man, h)' name Plato. 
I must add that our M(aro}iolit;ins have no difliculties 
in obtaining interviews with the ICiiiperor. 'Fhe Metro- 
politan, thia'efore, after putting on all his <le,corations, went 
without ht^sitation to the Palace, where he arrived in great 
state in his carriage <lrawn by four or si.v horses. 
“ Majesty,” he said, in laying all his declarations before the 
Emperor on the table, “here ari^ all the gifts I have 
received from you. I will leave my carriage at your gates 
and return on foot as a poor monk. But I will never 
sanction the reform you demand.” 

The projected reform was abandoned. So do we, old- 
fashioned Slavophils, always supporting the independence ot 
the Church, now welcome with joy the intention of the 
Holy Synod and the Metropolitan, Pitirim, to return to 
the parish system with all its former [irivileges which have 
of late years been neglected — indeed, almost fi.>rgotten. 
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In our times, in spite of the difficulties, certain efforts 
have been made to revive the parish question of ancient 
days. Thus, for instance, in Kieff, and in the diocese of 
Kieff, various brotherhoods have been organized which 
began with starting preaching and organizing schools. And 
they soon discovered that in the same province there 
existed already about one hundred assocuitions of the same 
kind, though in more limited forms. These were exclusivtdy 
organized by the clergy. Thus, for instance, in the Vassily 
district alone, there were alrt'ady over thirty consumer’s 
stores, started by the initiativt; of one single clergyman. 
The brilliant result of this initiative in the yc^ar r9i3 repre- 
sented! already a balance of 200,000 roubles, which helped 
to open a second-class school, classes where trades were 
learned and stalls of agricultural instruments, d'he Brother- 
h((Oll’s Council then organi/.cd itn ow»i special committee, 
calling it the Agricultural Committee, whose task it was 
U) '* bring help to all ripening agricultural questions and to 
di'-cuss them in council.” Libraries, reading-rooms, moving 
[hctiires, choral singing, and sermons on education and other 
important requirements wer<i thus established. Naturally 
those grew the most prominent which were already united 
faith and pravaT, 

Naturally brotherhoods of this kind admitted ot no 
division in classes, corporations, or party factions, all being 
equals in the eyes of the Church, b'or general parish work 
there is room for every one ; for the cultured land owmer, 
the doctor, the teacher, and for every intelligent man, and 
also for every intelligent peasant. When an association of 
this kind bears the character of clericalism, being under 
the guidance of the Church, it is rooted d(;eper, and has 
higher objects, than when it is in private hands, where the 
interests are often purely egotistical or trivdal. 

Similar parish reforms ought to be introduced every- 
where in Russia, and it is a real ble.ssing that the Metro- 
politan of Petrograd supports this movement. Had this 
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been done already, the importance of it would have been 
realized not only in home policy, but also in questions of 
international significance. In former days members of 
such brotherhoods jealously pursued the severe dictates 
of the ordinances of the Church. It is evident that the 
chief enlightenment and prosperity ol (;vei y Chtistian 
country lies in the moral conscience of her i^eople in 
respect to the Church, as the arbiter of Power and l .ight. 
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SALONIKA 

By a Mii itakv Corrksi>oni>knt 

Ik oik; coulil look back to the times of the i’eninsular cam- 
paign, and a,sc<’rtain the state of public kteling in this 
country in the early stages of that protracted struggle — as 
can be done by turning' up th<.' files ol any niAvspapcr of 
that pt‘riod it would be. found that the genius of Welling- 
ton went unrecognized until tlie advance from Torres 
Vedras l^egan. I'he general leading, among those who 
knew of tht: formation and use f>f the Lorres Vedras lines, 
was that Wfdlington had indulged in a sullen retirement, 
and by his inactivity behind the lines practically admitted 
his inability to advance, and thereby confessed a de.feat. 
Such was the general opinion then, and it finds a parallel in 
the. pr<\sent position of the Allies at Salonika. No man, in 
this month of March, mentions Salonika, e.xcept as a son of 
half-failure? on tlu‘ part of the Allied Powers; it is an uncon- 
siderc'd item in the campaign, viewing the? campaign as a 
whole ; it is a waste of men, an entrenched camp that 
admits of nothing but holding on .ind holding on, with the 
possibility of a great Austro-Cxerman-Bulgarian attack in 
the near future, tind then possibly the thrusting forth of the 
Allies from their defences, and the final defeat of the enter- 
prise that began with the tardy attempt to relieve Serbia. 

That attempt, by the way, failed by a fraction of time it 
was not so ill-judged and so ill-timed as the pessimists would 
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have us believe. The folly of delay was not military, but 
political ; it was the political trust in Bulgaria, the political 
inability to realize that Bulgaria was Ferdinand and nothing 
else, that damned the Serbian enterprise. Once politicians 
had retired and military men had come to their work, 
there was no appreciable delay. ^ he trouble was that, 
while the Allied politicians were vacillating and hoping for 
Bulgarian faith in place of treachery, Bulgarian prepara- 
tions were being pushed forward in th<i interests of the 
Central Powers. Phus, when the military came to the 
chance of action, it was all they could do to nemtralize the 
Bulgarian threat against the Oreck irontier, let alone reach 
through to the St'rbian forces and to Nish, which is the 
key to the railway Ironi Berlin to Constantinopk*. T hey 
did their best ; the Allied forces were', within an accent i^ain- 

iv\<y and holding U5;knb — but the politicians had played too 
long, and the military ekaiuait had coiik^ in too late for 
this desired end to the Ikiikan advcailurt!. 

Vet, just as in the Pcaiinsuiar campaign the ])orts went not 
altogether ahandoncal, so the Balkan advaaiturc was not 
allogether abandoned, but a base was laaaincd which should 
form a threat against the eiajiiiy. 11. in th<i first days ot 
the retention of Salonika, the enemy had struck swiftly and 
hard, if he had followed up the successes fartluir north in 
true German fashion, then Salonika would have been no 
more than Cain- l lelles, the gravi* of an unfortunate enter- 
prise. But difficultic^s of communicatif^n, and lack of the 
men who might have turned tactical victory into strategic 
success, hampered the Central Powers, and shifty Ferdinand 
would not where his allies could not. So, gradually, the 
port of Salonika was ringed round with defences ; men and 
guns were put ashore to languish in this Ilea-bitten town — 
to what end ? 

That is what men are asking when they remember the 
occupation of Salonika in these days of March. By the 
time thtjse lines appear in print and April grows old, the 
answer may be forthcoming, though this is an improbability. 
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But the general impression is that a large — or comparatively 
large — Allied force is immobilized at Salonika to no useful 
purpose, and thus it would be well to examine the value of 
Salonika to the Allied cause in the present stage'of the war. 

We cannot do better than keep in mind the parallel of 
Torres Vedras, although the latter place; was a far more 
useful base than is this of Salonika. In the first place, 
'Forres Vedras bore directly on a phase of the Napoleonic 
wi).rs which might at any time have become the decisive 
pha se of the whole campaign ; it provided a devious, but 
not less vital, port of eiury for an attack on France .ind on 
Paris itself, while Salonika can by no means be said to be a 
means of approach to Berlin. In the second place, railways 
h:ive becomt; vital to the success i)f armies in the field, and 
Salonika pnjvides accc;ss to no railways which can supply 
a( le.<piately' such forces as shall b<; of decisive value in the 
whok; campaign. Tluis, on the whole, the retention of this 
j)ort is but a secondar\ husint'ss, so far as the presettt 
com bat ants are conterntd. 

These arc lh<' drawbacks to the continuattce of such a 
campaign. IFit we know, from various sources, that one of 
the; great hopes of Ge'.rmany, the moving spirit in the war, 
is that of inducing naticjns tit pnisent neutral to enter into 
the campaign and proviele the C(;ntral Powers with acces- 
siejns of strength in men. Thtaa' is plenty of mechanical 
rest;rve ; till that is needed is men to use the guns and rifles 
that Germany can turn out without end, and this need of 
men is becoming acute. If by any means Germany could 
induce the Roumanian half-millicm to come in to the aid of 
the Central Powers, the problem of the Eastern campaign 
would be solved. If ]>ermanent Roumanian neutrality could 
be assured, much would hav<; been done to assist the 
Austro-German cause. Roumania is the only neutral in 
the Balkans that counts at the present time, and thus the 
Central Powers are very anxious to impress Roumania with 
their power, and with the danger of running counter to 
their wishes. 
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But the Allied occupation of Salonika stands as a gibe at 
the supposed strength of the Central Powers. If it were 
possible to shift out the Allies, Austro-German statesmen 
could point to the feat as a final proof of their invulner- 
ability, and their ability’' to work their will in the Balkans 
and elsewhere ; as it is, to all their assurances there is the 
retort — Salonika ! And the retort is unanswerable. An 
undefended port has been turned into a stronghold, and. 
more, has .b.^en made a menace to the Austro-German 
domination of Bulgaria and Turkey ; and no Roumanian can 
foresee the result of that menace, when the weather shall 
admit of free action in the passes of Southern Serbia and 
along the valley of the Vardar. 

Here in Kngland, untouched by the possibility ot inva- 
sion, and immune for centuries, we cannot realize to the full 
the effect of such a threat as is the occupation of this port. 
It is of little use to ttdl an TCnglishman that the occupation 
of Salonika is a tlireat against Uskub, against Nish, ag.iinst 
Sofia, and against Belgrade, until the thrcNit beconu;s trans- 
lated into action. To the average man the occupation of 
Salonika is a waste of men ; but we may be c<‘rlain that it 
is not se<^n in this light by the directfirs of the war at Berlin 
and at Constantinople. 

Throughout the. winter the single line of rail along the 
valley of the Vardar — the only way ig) from Salonika, or, 
at least, the only practicabk; way for any important body of 
troops— is of little use to either group of combatants, but 
when the weather opens out, and roads as well as railways 
are available for transport. Salonika will become nearly^ — 
never quite — as useful a bast* as Torres Vedras. It pro- 
vides the only means of attack on Bulgaria, save the ways 
open to Russia ; it provides the only means of cutting off 
Berlin from Constantint)ple. Whether the attack on 
Bulgaria is undertaken or no, whether the Berlin-Constanti- 
nople line is cut or no, Salonika provides a lasting threat 
against these two points, and one which must be provided 
against by Germany as long as the war lasts, or until the 
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Allies can be driven out from this base. It provides a 
cancer in the side of the Central Powers, and renders neces- 
sary that they should always retain a force to deal with any 
advance, any threat against Bulgaria or against the line 
that links them with Turkey. If it immobilizes a certain 
number of Allied troops, it immobilizes an ecjual number of 
enemy troops, and proves to Roumania that (German stories 
ol Oerman omnipotence and the danger of favouring 
Germapy’s fuiemies are untrue. 

Apart from these considerations, thert‘ remains another 
excellent reason for the retention of Salonika by* the Allies. 
It is more than probable that, when the great reckoning 
with Germany comes, thet embers of tin- lire* that Germany 
lighted will still smoulder in the Balkans, for th<- rehabilita- 
tion of Serbia, and the [jortioning out of th<". tf-rritory' that 
has been acquired by /XustO)- H ungary without regard to 
racial boumkirit^s, are not likely to be accompUiihe J without 
troubltj. Should that tn)uble conn* about, it would be hard 
to find a more effcctivt; thretit agiiinst po.ssiblt; Balkan 
malcontents than a strong force at this point. With 
Russia shepherding Roumania, the <-ccup.ition ol Salonika 
v'ill keep quita what is left, if an)’, of Bulgtiria ; it will 
protect Serbia during the [trocess of reconstruction, and 
ensure Greek qtiiescenct-*, if th;it is necessary. 

Such forecasts of the settlement that will follow on the 
war may stivour of optimism, in a way, ami yet the y .are 
i ally justified by actual happenings. d’h(; very' prc;.sence of 
the Allies at Salonika .at this time is assur.ance of the 
impotence of tht', enemy'^ in tiiis re'gion, and, whatev'er may 
be the tactical result of the Verdun struggh.; (still in pro- 
gress at the time of writing), the strategic failure of the 
ene.my in that gh.astly combat, and his haste, at any cost of 
effectives, to force a decision tlu^re, is as siguilic.int as was 
the battle of the Marm', ,ind as decisive a factor in the 
course of the war. 'J'his Verdun light is intended to do 
what the stroke against Serbia failed to accomplish, but 
the retention of Salonika — the very' presence of the Allies 
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at that point, apart from any action they may take — is in 
the nature of a gibe at the enemy attempt to impress 
neutral Roumania with his power. Salonika and the 
occupation- thereof react on the Verdun combat, just as they 
react on the main eastern front and on the Caucasus cam- 
paign ; the retention of the Greek [)ort is a denial to all 
Teuton assertions of power, and th(‘ threat that it embodies, 
though it cannot be called decisive, stands as one of the 
leading factors in the downfall of the enemy. 

The enemy threat to the safety of Egypt may be con- 
sidered practically nullified by the recent events of the 
Caucasus campaign, but such possibility of enemy attack 
on Egypt as remains is vitally affected by the occupation of 
vSalonika. The enemy has but the one line of rail from 
Constantinople through Asia Minor for the transport of 
troops and supplies to the vicinity. of the Suez Canal, and 
the possession ot Salonika and Alexandria giv'c to the 
Allies the advantage of acting on interior lines against this 
railway, which for a large part of its courst; is vulnerab]<e 
from the sea. By a blow struck, with naval co-operation, 
from Salonika, any force sent against Egypt by means of 
this railway could be cut off and starved of munitions and 
food, if the sending of such a force were still possible for 
the enemy, which is doubtful now. 

Thus it may be said that the Allied occupation of 
Salonika is no ill-considered gamble, no wMSte of men, but 
is a wedge jammed into the mechanism of the enemy’s 
military machine, rendering inutile certain parts of that 
machine, and thus affecting the working of the whole. 
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REDUCTION IN THE BASIC DATES FOR 
INDIAN VEDIC AND BUDDHIST LITE:RATURE 

By I.. A. Waddei.], 

Ai,thoue>i the dictiiiii of Ivlphinstone in 1H39 still holds 
good, that for India “ fio da/e of a public eve 7 if can be fixed 
before the li/uc of Alexander " — and that date (326 r..c.) 
was obtaine<l solely frorn European sources, as no reference 
to Alexander or his invasion is to be found anywhere in 
indigenous Indian history— wriu^rs on Vedic and Buddhist 
history confidently assert that the greatttr part of the.; Rig 
Veda was already composed in its present diction before 
1200-1500 n.c.,' some, such as Jacobi, ewen t;xtending the 
date back to 3000-4000 i:.c., and that it was finally closed 
“about 600 n.c.” Anti this opinion, although resting, as 
we shall find, upon mere conjecture, has by insistent 
reiteration by all the authoritative Sanskrit scholars for 
generations come at last to be accepted by Europeans 
generally as if it were an established fact. 

A fresh t^xamination of the evidence on which this 
fashionable theory rests has shown me that the Vt;das arc 
not nearly so old compositions, in their present form, as 
they are alleged to be, and that Sanskrit is a relatively late 
Indian language. 

The admitted basis for all the various estimates of the 
age of the Rig Veda, the earliest of all the Vedas, and of 
the Sanskrit language in which that text is composed, is 
the date for its “closure,” which is universally accepted as 
about 600 n.c., or “several centuries before 500 b.c.” On 
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this date, all are agreed ; and the different estimates for 
the extent of the Vedic Period backwards beyond 600 n.c. 
are due to individual differences of opinion amongst 
t afferent writers as to the length of the period necessary 
for a nomadic people from “ the pastorai steppes north ol 
the Hindu Kush” to bect>me the settled agricultural pctjple 
fnund in the Ganges Valley, where the latest hymns of the 
Rig Veda were certainly composed. A few of the estimates 
for that interval, such as that of Jacobi and (Others, are 
framed on astronomical calculations resting upon .some 
supposed reftirence to a seasonal change in the months, 
which, howev'er, is not generally atlmitted to be a tact. 

Now let us sec how this basic date of “ about 600 n.c.” 
(or, according toothers, “ s<?veral centuries before 500 
f.>n which these estintates are built, was arrived at. In the 
words of Profes.sor Macdoiu^ll, the l(‘ading Sanskrit and 
Vedic authority in this country, it rests on the; assumption 
that “ Th(i low'er limit of the st^cond (or post-Rig V^eda 
stratum of literature — the early C(jrnmentarit;s) cannot be 
])laced below 500 n.t . — but several centuries bf'lbre 500 ice. 
— since its latest doctrines are presupposed by Jf udiJiu'sm, 
and the year of Puddha’s death has b('(*n calculated, with a 
high degree of probability, from tlu; recaeded dates of th<; 
various Buddhist Councils, to be about 4<So H.e.’ ' b'or 
Bucldhistn presupposccs the e.xistencf; not only of the Vedas 
themselves, but of the intervening tlicological and tho(>st.>- 
phical literature of the Brahmanas and U2>anisads. .Since 
that literature is extensive and betrays a considt^rable 
development of iikcas within its limits, it cannot be assumed 
to have begun later than about Soo n.e. . . . Hence the age 
of the Vedic hymns cannot be assumed to begin later than 
about the thirteenth century icc. — 500 years are amply 
sufficient to account for the gradual changes, linguistic, 
re.ligions, social, and political, that this hymn literature 
reveals.' 

* “Sanskrit Literature, ’ in Imperial Gazetteer tmtia, 1908, p, 2207. 

+ Kneyctopaulia of Religion and Ethics, 1914, p. 750. 
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But all this elaborate and ingenious building up of 
chronological hypotheses, one upon the other like a house 
of cards, on which Sanskritists have relied for their 
estimate of the age of the Sanskrit language and the Rig 
Veda, falls to the ground with the demolishing of their 
fallacious foundation. I have conclusively proved in the 
/ourtial oj the A'oya/ yisiatie Society for 191/] (pp- 661-6S0, 
1037-3H) that the basis on which all this chronology of the 
Sanskritists and Buddhists rests is illusory. I have therein 
proved, pace Professor Rhys Oavids and the rest, that 
the "’cry earliest hook, of the Pali Buddhist Canon, ■which is 
held fo presuppose the existence of the J'^edas, and is anterior 
to the accounts of the councils, and the one hook which offei'cd 
the best criterion of all for historical verificat ion, could not 
possihly have hern composed till after coo r..e. ! P'or Buddlia 
is throughout that hook already fully deified on a modi^l 
which, on the infallible testimony of the earliest inscribed 
monuments of India at Bharant of 250-200 n.t'., was not 
developed till (fie r 200 n.c. 

’Phis important bonk 1)0. irs ih(.- title of “ d'hc Great 
b'oremost Being” {^JMaha-l’adhana- wot Paduna or “The 
.Sublime .Story” as Professor Rhys Davids has rendered 
it in detiance ol liis texts), ;ind it is the very first book in 
“ The ( Ireal Class ” {Jhahd-vayoo) of the i^'irst Collection 
(yV//vrj'^ 7 ) of Buddha’s rt;puted “Doctrinal Di.scourses ” 
«.)r “ \V^nrd ” (^Su/ta J^i/aka^. It cf>ntains a complete 

epitome of th<^ central tenets of Buddha's doctrim*, includ- 
ing th(- “Causal Nt'xus'’ (or what I have called “The 
Whe<.*l of Life or of B< coming ’) and the “ Buddliisl Creed, ’’ 
.and several archaisms, all ('t which lead to the behed that 
// 7vas the z>ery first of all the doctrinal hooks of the Pali 
Buddhist Canon to he composed, i 'et I found on unassailahlc 
ez'idence that it could not ha:>e heen composed In fore 200 r..c. 
And this is fully conurmed by an overwhidming amount 
of otln^r cumulatiyi^ evidence,* which corroborates and 

* Compare also my article in this Reviesv for January, 1912, on 
“ Kvolution of the Ituddhisi tailt,’’ p. 15^* 
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OUR RKVIl^W OF HOOKS 


THE DUTCH COLONIES 

Java. Past and Preseni. By Donald Maclaine Campbell. Tvvo 
Volumes, large 8vo., pp* xx, 1230. * l^xtensively illustrated with 
plates and a geological map. (Condon net. 

'Fhe author, who died in 1913, spent twenty five )ears in Java, and had 
the utmost opportunities to become familiar wuih the histoiy and the life 
of that island, oppoi tunities of which he was the more able to avail himself 
fully as he liad ihc liveliest admiration for ilic Dutch and for the natives. 
Indeed, since Raffles, few Englis hmen, if any, have taken such trouble 
to study the country. Tiie book, if })iib)ishe’d l^y the author Jiimself, 
would doubtless have been the last word on Java ; as it is, a third volume, 
dealing with the coimneicial aspects of Java, is still unborn, and its publica 
tion later is not certain. Further, although the MS. has been somewhat 
edited, the work bears signs <jf incomplete treatment in various 
sections. At any rate, such is the impression produced when one 
compares the exhaustive historical section wdth later chapters. The first 
volume is devoted almost entirely to the history of Java from prehistoric 
times up to the present day (450 pages). It also includes a hujg chapter 
of 200 pages dealing in detail with the history of the towns in Java and 
neighbouring islands. Thus far the book, undertaken as a labour of 
love “ mainly wdth the special object of supplying a long felt want amongst 
my countrymen in Java, etc.,"' shows a thoroughness, a completeness 
which only years of painstaking work could insure, hut a few misprints 
occur ; Brambana// (p. 4) ; au/ for aus (j), 9) ; and several interpretations 
of Ksempfer’s name as Kaerupfer (p. 14), Raein})fcr (p. 87), etc.; ib// for 
ihn (p. 94) etc.; a curious mistake, repeated twice (pp. 8 and 879), 
mentioning the views of “ German anthropologists about J^iihecafi 
tropus crectus^ but not even the name of the J^iilch aimy surgeon, Dubois, 
who discovered it ; another mistake makes of Koxinga a C'hinese pirate — 
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he was, in fact, a Japanese ; styya is not a sort of pickle, but ^ sauce ; sacki 
(p. 2ii) should be sake. 

One hundred and fifty odd pages of Volume II. (chapter xii.) consist of 
transcripts of accounts of Java by travellers from 1519 to ,1832, fifty pages 
give a sketch of the anticjuities, and as the author disclaimed any inten- 
tion to do more than whet his readers’ appetite for more, it would, 
perhaps, be amiss to complain, but we think that the publishers might 
with advantage have given few^er portraits of Sultans’ sons and brothers, 
and fewer photogra[)hs of modern buildings, but a larger selection of 
reproductions of archaeological or artistic interest, of the majestic ruins of 
boro ljudor and of Pramhanan, amongst others. "The vii:ws reproduced are 
hackneyed, and less well-known illustrations could surely have been 
obtained by aT)pliration to the Hutch (h)vernmcnt, or to Dr. (Ironeman ; 
particularly docs this wish apply to the older portion of the lower wall now 
hidden in the ground, d'he hooks in which a fuller treatment of the subject 
can be found are mentioned in a footnote, but are not readily ()btainable. 
The same may he --aid of the fioia, of which a few striking illustrations - 
Raffiesia — would havr. been welcome and fit companions for the fine 
photographs of volcanoes, of the Vfc-/or:a AV^vr/, of bamboo w'hich grace 
the book. The eilitor and t.he proot-reader aie to blame, we presume, for 
the ludicious position of the word ‘‘ fishes,'’ on p, 8.S2,as heading to paragraph 
(^n the grampus whale and the diigong, both mammalians . . . and we 
would abk whai is meant by iudi//c of cu|>pcr (p. 908), and sprirt^s of 
iodine? The iue!ting*[ioint of iodine happens to be 113^ Centigrade! 1 
Is there no iron in Java ? And what of the Solo aeroliths But these 
are small blemishes. There aie, untortunalely , others which invite comment. 
'L'he definition of Buddhism as an idolatrous worship of gods (p. 1007) is on 
a par with the absurd derivation of the wor<^i Joss (p. 1097). Indeed, one 
must regret that .such errois slunild have b.en passed by the editor; they 
can only have liccn jottings ojien to reviMcm, and should have been excised 
or revised. W'halevcr !uive tht' tenets wf the (Jni istian Bible got to do with 
the Javanese respect for lank, jiarcnts, and old age ([). 1027), we fail to sec ; 
we might go so far as to say tiiat there has always been more respect of 
parents and elder folks in China [aiul in othci countries in wfimeh the Bible 
has been hawked only during the last 300 years] than in so-called ("hi istian 
countries. But if we indulge in sonic critu ism, it is merely through a feel- 
ing of annoyance at seeing glaring enors in a wsirk sc) monumental and so 
valuable ; indeed, after reading it from cover to covei -with tiie e\cej)tion 
of tombstones ’ and statistic's — we aie amazed at the industry of the 
author. 'Though we would have welcomed somechaptersof an ethnographical 
character, they can be found in s[»ecializcd publications, and we can but 
admire the spiiil in w hich the hook has been written. As a man interested 
in commercial pursuits, the author had doubtless little tune to spend on 
research ; as a consular officer, much of his spare time must have been 
devoted to the prom<Jtion of British tiade with Java, and hotv important 
those duties are now can be best staled in his own words : ** 'I'here is no 
doubt that the time has arrived when Great Hi itain should be represented 
by a Consul dc carri^re whose standing is not under that of Germany’s 
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representative, and whose whole time can be devoted to the furtherance 
of British inVerests, which during the last few years have become more 
important and considerable in that part of the world, and can no 
longer be adequately attended to by a trading Consul. . . . Not a single 
< 'onsul or Vice-Consul has ever received any recognition whatever from 
the British Crown for his labours, and this during a period of almost a 
century’^ (p. 1193). This was written loT)g before the war. The warning 
comes from the grave. Will it be heeded by the mandarins who should 
uphold the greatness of their country? Shall uc wait and see until the 
war is over, and the Boche creeps and crawls again wiihin the houses cjf his 
rivals ? Were the few lines quoted above the sum total of any hook they 
would be valuable ; coming as the final and earnest warning of such a 
gifted and thorough worker as the late author, they sliouki cany immense 
weight. We trust this \voik will meet with a large demand, and that it 
may be found practicable, when (and if) the third volume ks published, to 
facilitate its use as a work of rcfeien^e by the addition ot a real index. 

H. L. J. 

The Bol'NDATION of hik Oi ioman Emtiuj,. A History of the O.onanlis 
up to the Death of Baye/id 1 . (1300-1.103). By Ilor’i^ert Adams 
Ciibbons, Bh.T^. (^Oxford Claroidou /Vrv\.) to?, net. 

The learned author of this interesting hcjok tells us in his ])rehi< c that 
four years of residenc e in Constantinople during the mc:)sl disastrous period 
of its decline have led him to investigate its origin afresh. In the* task he 
has set before him he hesitalt's, he i ^ itivid the footsteus of 

acknowledged authorities. 

Who were the peO{)le, we may well ask ouiselves, w'ho assumed the 
name of Osman, tlieir ehiel ? l^id they iiavt* any ]aist ? And was there 
any other cause for their amazing growtii and success than the mcie fact 
that they liad a most fortunate position on the confines of a decaying 
empire ? ^flie author starts with the narrative that Jsslrogul, llu! father of 
Osman, and one of the four sons of .Sedeiman Sliah, settled, with his 
horsemen, at Sugul, a \illage given to him by .Sultan Alacddin ol Konia> 
in recognition of the fact that lie had jiut to flight a horde of 'Tartars 
attacking him- 'Jdiis chivalrous act is believed to have laid the foundation 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

After EstroguTs death, his son <J)sman, who succeeded him, began to 
extend the boundaries of bugut, which had becfjme too narrow for his 
fast-increasing tribe. AhtI here the author (]Uv>les often recounted 
legends, which give us in a nutshell the history of the great events that 
were to follow. They run as follows : Osman once passed the night in 
the house of a pious Moslem. Before he went to .sleep, the host entered 
his room and placed on the shelf a book, of which Osman asked the title. 
“ It is the Koran,” he replied. “ What is its object ?” again asked Osman. 
** The Koran,” his host explained, “ is the word of Ciod given to the world 
through his son Muhammad.” 1 ’hereupon he left the room. Osman took 
the book and began to read. He remained standing, and read all night. 
'Towards morning he fell asleep, exhausted. An angel appeared to him, 
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and said : Since thou hast read my eternal word with so great respect, 
thy children and the children of thy children shall be honoured from 
generation to generation.” Now, in Itburnu, a village not far from Sugut, 
there lived a Moslem sheik who dispensed justice and legal advice to those 
of his faith in the neighbourhood. Tie had a beautiful daughter, Malkatun, 
whose hand was demanded in marriage by Osman. lUit the sheik, ICdcbaldi, 
for a period of two years persisted in refusing his consent to this union. 
Finally, when sleeping one night in the home of the sheik, Osman had a 
dream. He saw himself lying liesidcs the sheik. A moon arose cjut of the 
breast of l^debaldi, and when it became full descended and hid in his 
breast. 'Tiien from his own loiris there begdn to arise a tree, which, as it 
grew, Viecame greener and more beautiful, and covered with the shadow of 
its branches the whole w(jrld. beneath the tree he saw four mountain 
ranges, the Caucasus, tlie Atlas, the 'i'auriis, and the i Balkans. I rom the 
root of the tree issiu^d forth the 'Tigris, the f^uphrates, the Xile, and the 
I )anubc, covered with ve ssels, like the sea. In the valle>s everywhere 
were cities, the golden domes of which were invarial>Iy surmounted by a 
crescent, while the countless minarets s<^iinded forth the call to prayer, 
that mingled itself with the chattering of the birtls uiion the branches of 
the trees. 'Tlie leaves of the trees began to lengthen out into sword-blades. 
Then came a wind that })dinted the leaves towards the city of C'onstanti- 
noplc, wliich, situated at the junction of two seas and of two continents, 
seemed like a diamond mounted between two sapphires and two emeralds, 
and apj>eared thus to form the firccious stone of the ring of a vast dominion 
which embraced the entire woild. When this dream was told to the sheik 
Ijdcbaldj, he interpieted it as a .sign from Cod that he should give his 
daughter to Osman, in order to make this dream come true. And here we 
must mention that ihiough tfiis marriage of Osman to the fair Malkatun 
the OiLonian Sultans, accor<inig M more than one historian, became 
<lescendaiits of the Prophet. 

'The avowed purpose of Mr. Cibbons’ highly ineritoriv:)Us book is to prove 
that the Ottoman Empire was really founded upon the ruins of the Byzan- 
tine Empire as it esisted at the time of Osman (1300), and that it jirst gained 
its power in the Balkan Peninsula long before it extended its coniines 
into Asia Minor- 'I'his is certainly a new standpoint , as until now all the 
historians seem to have beam under tlie impression, and have asserted 
accordingly, that it first arose on the mins t>f the Sekljuk Dynasty. In 
a scholarly appendix covering over fifty pages the author tries U) [irove, 
and gives facts, that Osman and C)rkan carved their State out of the 
remnants of the Byzantine jiossessions, such as Brussa, Nic.ca, Nicomedia, 
and otlier towns along the upper end of the Sea c'f Marmaia. Indeed, 
Murad I. conquered the Balkan Peninsula whilst he was only one of 
several rulers in Asia Minor, and not the most pow'orful one. Until 1386 
Karamania, for instance, was, with its capital Konia, a far more powerful 
emirate under the famous Alaeddins in Asia Minor than that of the 
Osmanlis. And their independence, after being sotnewhat broken by 
Bayezid, Murad’s son, was re-established under Timur. Up to the first 
half of the fifteenth century the Emirs of Karamania residing at Konia 
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received Ambassadors of other Courts, and kept their independence in the 
face of both ^Constantinople and Cairo. Mr. Gibbons draws this informa- 
tion with reference to the status guo of Asia Minor during the fourteenth 
century chiefly from two Moslem travellers ; since reliable Kuropean 
sources arc lacking, they fill the lacuna by their travel records-- 
Shoabbedin, the Arabic writer from Damascus, and Ibn- batiilab, whose 
long-lost manuscript was one of the important finds made by the French 
at the occu]3ation of Algeria. Their records form the basis of M r. Gibbons* 
statements about the emirates of Asia Minor and their duration in the 
fourteenth century. This interesting histoiy of the beginnings of the 
Ottoman F^mpirc comes to a rather abrupt end with the reign of Sultan 
Bayezid, who succeeded Murad on the battlefield of Kos^ovn. Tie was 
rightly called Yilderim (the 'rhunderbolt) ; foi one of liis first deeds was to 
summon liis brother Yakub, wdio had distinguishes! himself during tha! 
battle, and was acclaimed by Ins soldic-rs, to hav^c liim slranglcii 
witli a bowstring. 'fbus the abominable pra< lice of lenitning possible 
rival claimants by assassination was first initiated on the blooily fiehl 
of Kossova, subsc<]uent ly to he elevated to tht.‘ dignity of a law b> 
Aluhammad II., and d«.-stined to survive until the most rec'enl tinie'> 
as a blot on the Hc)use of ()snKin. After the blood-thii st of Kossov^a had 
been satisfied, and liis fatiicr's deatli avenged. Bayezid did his best to enter 
into friendly relations with liie heir c>f 1 ,a/ar, Steplien Hideowitz. He treated 
the surviving Serbians witli great Icindness, and asked foi r>cspina, the 
daughter of T^a/ar, in rnai nage. She was e,ranted lo liim by Stephen, and he 
went through a formal marriage with her in th<j mosi|iic of A liadja -1 I issat , 
some twenty miles frojii Nish. It is s.aiil [o havt* i c en ihelast niaiiiage over 
contracted by a Soveieign of the 1 louse of Osman. With the add Of the 
Serbians, Bayezid now^ intended to attirk the various emirates of Asia 
Minor, an expedition wdiicli finally led to his dovv»itall ; for it was in Asia 
Alinor that subsequently the victoTious coinse of the Ottenuan army, then 
alieady on the eve of capturing < T)nstantino[)le, was suddenly interrupted 
by Timur, the great Alongol chief. In glowing ('olouis the author narrates 
in his last ch.qgtcr how the hitlierto invincible Bayezid waas totally defeated at 
Angora in i 4.02. He was made a prisoner, anc* exposed wnth his wife to 
the most abject treatment He ilied in capl iv ity after eight month. 'I'hus 
ended the great Bayezid, son of Murad, tiic concjiieror ol 'I'hrace and the 
Balkan Beninsula. 'I'he crowuiing event of his careei was the famous 
battle of Nicopolis, whore be defeated King Sigismund of Hungary, who 
l<‘d the Crusaders. This expedition wais one of the greatest events of the 
close of the Middle Ages, the last great intc-i national enterprise of feudal 
chivalry, ''fhe author cm|)hasizes the (act that Ijaye/id won his battle, not 
with Saracens, Beisians, or Egyptians, as tlie Crusaders, according to 
Froissart, thought, but wu'th his Serbian and Thracian warrioir>, who felt 
more friendly to the Osrnanlis than to the Ousaders who had come to help 
them. With the meteoric rise of the Osrnanlis in Fhirope, and their 
sudden downfall in Asia Minor at the Battle of Angora against Timur, 
this interesting volume ends. But we are given to understand that 
Mr. Gii)bons is contemplating a second volume to follow the present, which 
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will no doubt equal in its merit and interest his first. It will bring 
before us the extraordinary revival of the Osinanli race under^ their great 
warrior Sultans, the descendants of Ua>ezid, and the final conquest of 
Constantinople, that greatest jewel in the Ottoman crown, so eagerly 
desired by Osman. 1.. M. R. 

Memoriks or a riTiii isiiKR. l>y Ccorgc Haven Putnam, I att. 1 >. 

(J^ilnaffi.) Price net. 

No one who reads this work, whicli is a great addition to the literature of 
the world, can fail to chensh a kind of acute pcisonal ciffec tion for the 
author jfiid the goodly number of his friends who are made known to tliem. 
Whence this almost inexplicable chnrm ? AVc ll, the book is a model of 
veracity, and that counts for mu(di. As you i cad, you are imprcissed \vith 
absolute conviction, and you say. ‘Ac-., tins is the tiuth ; that event 
luipiiened thus, and not otherwise.’* 'Phun, again. Ins lim[)id, cleardlowing 
style forms dclightfrl leading, the niiicisms adding piquancy here and 
tliere. 

With all his love for hi'> felh>\v-mcu and all his deep syuqiathy wilii 
nu-idern piogress, ?^Ir Putnam docs not lack that literary lobustnoss which 
only conies to a man made full) conscious that literature is not life itself, 
i>iU only Lite s humble harulmaid. 

'^rheie IS something more than ordinary al)i)Ut Mi Putnam- something 
that raises him (|uite riut of and above the crowd of human ngiaits, and 
S(')metliing that makes him [’lecuhai even among Ameiican men of lettcis. 
He defu'S anv* convenient theoiy ot avviagc<. 

Mr. Putman lives in world, nnd ic'unvs it ns few piaciical men do, 

and not only its outer l)iit its inner life, its ,cslht‘tic as well as its material 
■-:dc. I Ic' lives outside ti'.e K'SiiKtcd litilt wo» Id ot self, and is interesied 
in the laigei, wider lile (jf thought and hema hy. 

iMen hke Mr. Putnam do mote to kmt the divisions ot tlu.* .Vnglo-Saxon 
T.icc into unity than all llie tieaties that vveie ever roiicitcted. 

'There is much of lltc deepest iiitert st in the stones ot his iilustiioiis 
fiicnds. His fiist impiessions ot f.oid Kiuhenei, with wh«un he ero d 
the x\tlantic in the s])ring of igio, ‘‘was not entirely favourable, 'j'lie tpguie 
was tall and the bearing erect and soUiierly. The l.ead was sturdy .ind 
lather bullet shaped, and the forehead \va^ low. 'There was a slight 
divergence in the eyes, lesultuig in a sinister e\[>ression whieli doubile s 
did injustice tra the nature of the man. The general iiii]>ression given by 
the face was, however, not only autoc ratio, but suggtxslive of a ca[)acity for 
bad temper. One felt that the (leneial would bti a bad man to ‘come up 
against' in a matter of discdidiue or even of o[ inum. 

“ The General gave me one evening the benoru of a talk all to myst'lf 
on the essential importance and value of war lor the development and 
maintenance of character and manliness in the individual and in the com- 
munity. He could conceive of no power or lactor that could replace war 
as an influence to preserve man from degeneracy. He did not lose sight 
of the miseries and the suffering resulting from war, but he believed that 
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the loss to mankind would be far greater from the ‘ rottenness ' of a long 
peace/’ ' 

‘‘ Memories of a Publisher” should obtain a very wide circulation and 
pofnjlarity. ^ Oijvkr BAiNMiRinoE. 

I'liE ("am luuixiE History of Engfisij I-iifkatukk. Vol. XII. {Cam- 
bridge Ihiirersity Pressi) 

** Few scholars aie critics, ” Wiliiam Savage l^andor once complained, 
but 1 think he would have allowed “ I'he (Jainbiidge History of English 
Eileralure ’ tc) be a notable exception in tins respect, though one may 
doubt if lie wouhl ha\e extended to Frofessoi Saintsbury— his <’ntic in the 
volume under re\iew the v,eU-known invitati<in : “ I shall dine late, but 
the io’^>m will be well lighted and the guests few but select.” Professi r 
Saintsbury would be the List man, I am suie, to let this doubt affect his 
criticism ; indeed, he is a critic to whom no one, however fastidious, would 
say, as h(^ reports a c^cutain w'ritc^r saying : “ Voii and I ought not to review 
one another.” Ijicompatibdit\ does not hinder him. He has a genius tor 
appi eciat ion, and, wliat moie icmarkablt, tlie extent of its range is 
not gained at the cost of loss of cTitical tjuality. PI is voiacnty and enjoy 
ment remind one c i Eir.erson's picture of the man whcj has an app'ctitc that 
could eat the s<;lar sysUun like a cake: and his discernment is as alert 
and independetu in the case of the smallest literary twinkle' as in dealing 
With the biggCJ ."tai.:. Ills (.hapter on ‘‘ P< s.^er i’oets, r 7 c>o - t S ; 7 ,” is a 
brilliant suivey of a generation of writers subsidiary to Rogcis, Afoore, and 
Campbell, the unc ei tain, vilnK>st unc onsciou*^ groping (jualit y ot w'hosc woik 
marks them a> belon<;ing tiie transition [)CiitHi between Keats and 
l"ennyson. 'fins group, t's wliicli belong bcddocs, the author of Heath's 
Jest l>o(»k ” : 1 )aric}', cd wdioui few peojdc know much beyond his very 
lovely “ Nepenthe ” : Sir 1 lenry 'Taylor, o( whose “ Philip \ an Arlevelde *' 
l^rofessor Saints! luiy remarks . “It failed on the stage ; though if tiie 
apj'arcntly growing taste for ])sychological ]>lays v/erc some day to unite 
it‘'elf with a taso for hteratuie, the case might be nllcred ” ; I food ; and 
the sonneteer 'Thom a AWule. 

“ All fck strongly the literary influences winch helped to determine 
tl'ie w’ork of the ei<-‘tter group before tlieni -the recov^. ly of older 
(especially F/n/abethan) T.ngiish liteiaiurc ; the diseo\eiy of foreign; 
the subtle reviv:-! <d imagination tliat is nt>t cc^nfincd to ‘ ideas furnished 
by the senses ’ ; tlie extension interest in natural objects and the like 
. . . Put there is still about them a great deal that is undigested and 
incomplete ; and no one cjf them has a gt^nius or even a temperament 
strong enough to wrest and w’rcmc h him out of the transition stage. ...” 

‘‘'Pheir struggle docs ncjt avail much, but it avails something, ’’ Pro- 
fessor SaintsViury sa} s later on. and that something, sifted from much 
voluminous rubbish and appraised with remarkable critical insight, he 
has given us in this chapter. 

Professc:)r llerford’s two chapters on Shelley and Keats are a great 
addition to critical scholarship — especially the chapter on Shelley. The 
war — as the editors tell us in their preface — has delayed the appearanc:e 
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of the volume, but it has not affected Professor Merford’s very fine 
appreciation of the relation between these two poets and their time ; nor 
has it tempted him — as it has too often recently tempted other men of 
letters to see that time of struggle with Napoleon in any otlier than its 
true light of reaction and disillusionment. '^Fhe same admirable detach- 
ment from the present is kept in l^rofessor Afoorman’s review of J^yron* 
Of the other chaj>ters in this volume, Professor llowe is quite successful 
in conveying Hazlitt s “ sijfticient idiosyncrasy ’’ (to borrow an (expression 
from Protessoi Saintsbury), and iVlr. Flarold CHiild is good on [ane Austen 
and the lesser novelists. ^Ir. I^lhott s account of the genesis of the four 
important early reviews of tlie nineteenth century - 7 JZJinbur^^h, The 
y /’> /tjcIcTK^ood Sy and d /id I^ofidoH - is inOvSt interesting. ^I'hcre 
are, fuitluT, cliapters on 'Die Oxford Mo\ement,’’ by the Vc n. W. 11. 
ilutlon; ‘‘ 'Fhc (Growth of liberal d'heology,” by the Kev. F. S, 
Hutchinson; llistoiians,” by Sir A. W. Ward; and “ Scdiolars, Anti- 
<]iiari(,‘s, and 1 liblK^giapheO', ’ liy Sir J. Sandys. 'Fhe volume has, too, 
an exc^dlcnt biblK^grajihy and table ot dates, so that it cannot justly be 
said tliat its editors have neglected the strict historical side ol its work. 
And as regards the othei aspect of histiny, tlie subliin art of investigating 
material in addition lo accumulating it, we ha\c every reason to be 
extremely grateful for the twelfth volume. I. C. W. 

Vi. K. ('rtjT'^iFR'io.v. A Critical Study. Jiy Julius West. {Afardn 

SdcA’rr,) Pi ice 7 s. 6 d. 

1 he tide ol Mr. Maitin Seeker’s modem monogtaphs advances relent- 
lessly, and now it is ^Ir. (j. Iv. ( dresterton who rules tlie waves (or ought 
we to say is ruled by them ?), and is deposiicd, an intact s{)ccmieii, at our 
feet, a ])]easant addition to our bookshelf, d'he worst c)f these series of 
critical studies is that they oblige one, w illy-nillyg to a complete survey 
of some writers whom, under ordinary cii cumstanccs, one would never 
dream of taking efi/zre, or at leat>i vsiihout iiccjucnt breaks for outside 
antidote (jr relish. I feel like that as regards the subject of Mr. julius 

est’s brilliant stud)^ (h K. (dhesterton. 

It is contrary to my appreciation of “ChK.C, ” to have to take him 
continuously and seric^usly, to have to C(.)nisider him as a \\hole, and to 
be forced to compare bis tinsel with his real glitter. And when Mi. West 
comes to the conclusion that I\Ir. Cdiesterton not all he thinks he is, 

I feel rather anne^yed, and inclined, like datricia in ‘‘ Magi(*,” to say : 
“ You ve taken away, not (juitc perhaps a fairy tale, but something nearly 
as amusing.^' 

However, for those to whom not merely the obitei dicta but all the 
doxies of Mr. fdiesterton are not a fairy tale, hut a gospel, and doubtless 
there are people who regard him in this infallible light — Mr. West’s study 
is an excellent tonic. It is understanding, witty, and not over chastising, 
and if the author is, perhaps, just a little hit too much inclined now and 
again to “shc^w off” on his own account, we must remember that, after 
all, be has had to read a lot of Mr. Chesterton ! 1 . C. W. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

I 

Dostoievsky : his Life ani> [.iteraky Activity. }3y Kugenii Solovics, 
translate'^! by C. J. Hogarth. {Geot^ge Allen and U?mdn,) 5s. 

'['his is an interesting sketch of the life of Dostoievsky, showing thu 
bearing of his character and career upon his literary work. Few writers <>*1 
genius have, as the author points out, struggled so finely in the; lace of 
abject poverty, penal servitude, and failing health as this giea^ Russian 
novelist. Nearly all his work was the outcome of want and the necessity 
of coping with want, and was written when, plunged to the ears in debt, 
he was travelling in Siberia or abroad. And yet his talent wa^ so pre- 
eminently neivous and capricious that t^ven to write an ordinary letter lie 
rec[uii*ed inspiration, and he t ould not survey hfe and the cdiaracters he 
drew witiiout investing t’n_‘in with the passifjnate qualities of his own 
tormented and morbidly introspe< live nature. 

Unlike 'I'olsto}*, Turgenev, and ( loncharov, with wliciin tlie name of 
Thedor Mikiiaiioviteh Dostoievsky is usually t'oiqded. vvlio were of the 
aristi^rrat ie class, l)os1oicvsky helong^al to the uihan [irolelariat. His own 
life and the Iih: of his novels was the sphere of lesser o! licialdorn, of the 
in/clligen^ia. He was horn in .\foscow m i.S.4i, in a lu^spital to which his 
father was a surgeon, and came of tlie cla^s of the ra z/t(?tch! ntst^ or 
plebeans Tliere was a nutru'rous tanni), and their clnldliood was spent 
in humble, monotonous <'ir< unist ance -, and undei a ])aienlal discipline and 
leaching which ‘‘took the fonn o[ an invincible conviction that life was so 
serious, so arduou-i a matter that it must he ajiproaehed witii arms in one’s 
hands, and that e\en from childhood luoriaK mu^t i»re[>aic against every 
possible c'alainity and [:)i ivatit;n, while tashioning tor thcniselves a clear 
idea of dutu's and obligations. ' T<> this teaching nniidi of Dostoievsky’s 

diffident, ^usi'ieious distrust ol hie ni ly he traced. 'I h( le was in his 
childho'.'d ncme ol that happ\ oplimisru whueh '^ecs liie wijrld as a place of 
kindly got^d toitune. At school he led a hie !solat<*d from his fellows, and 
his standing lack of money, and hi', unronquerabie habit of spending it, 
wlien he liad any, upon tiiviahties, presented greater and greater dilhcullies 
tf) his impatient nature . 

The first novel that brought Dostoiev-^ky lh(* fame and the nniieu amid 
a literary circle that his soul desned was T^oi>r I'olk h it brought him such 
fame and attention, however, that his sense ot tnuinpli overbalanced Ids 
[)ainful]y sensitive temperament. ICver on the lookout for insults, in a 
constant mood of resentment lest Iiis work should be belittled, ever 
anxious to hold the complete attention of those ])resent, he ({uarrelled with 
most of liis friends and filing all his strength into manifold literary 
endeavours to achieve gieatnes.s at a stroke. But tlie haste with which he 
worked rendered any such result impossible, and meanwhile his frame of 
mind became worse and worse. I am everything,” ‘"1 am nothing” -- 
he swung liackwards and forwardis between the two poles. Alentally and 
physically wretched, he became seized with a burning rage against con- 
temporary cMstentre, and his own despair, moie than any keen political 
desires, drew him into the revolutionary movement, which resulted in his 
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imprisonment and sentence of exile, recorded in the well-known “ Letters 
from a Dead House.” It is from this period that a stronger yet more 
submissive spirit issued. Dostoievsky was forced to concentnte his whole 
attention upon his inner life and upon a revision of his past. 

The force of life represented by the prison walls and the impossibility 
of surmounting them chastened a spirit which had hitherto lecognized no 
obstacle to his personal ambition. The motives of his creed now became 
repression of self and service for others. Yet when the term of imprison 
ment tvas over, Dostoievsky remained as impatient, as rancorous, as 
hysterical, as self-diffident a mortal as before his exile, and once again 
entered upon the struggle of writing under the lash of publishers and of 
necessity and against time. Then followed “ (!rimc and Punishment,’’ 
“The Idiot,” “The Permanent Husband,” and “Demons,” and finally 
the most stupendous of his works, “ the most marvellous epic of human 
vileness, aberration, and psychojiathy,” his jiresent biographei calls it, 
“The Brothers Karamazov.” Dostoievsky’s fame was now established, 
and that toituring distrust of himself relaxed its clutch. Dining the last 
years of his life the general recognition of his genius brought him tran 
quillity of soul and an almost unrivalled position of trust among the Russian 
inie/iigfutsia. I. C. W’. 

bi'.RVl MKs OK .\kaiiy. By 11. F. Jacob. {Marlin Seeker.) 

The title and general “ get up ” of this book suggest someiliing exotie, 
or at least impression.s of that rare and intangible quality for vvhicli 
there is no conveyance but the verb “waft.” But this is by no means 
the case. “Perfumes of Araby’' is merely a loose collection of jottings 
of Arabian manners and customs such .is stock the reminiscences of the 
aveiage Euro[)ean lesident in the Itast who has got over his first huge 
amusement at finding that “they do things differently abroad,” but yet 
continues to the end viewing these diffeieiices more or les.s in the h;',hi 
of a mild joke, worth investigating paswr /c temps and tor 

subsequent “ r.icontage.” Colonel H. F. Jacob has picked up just about 
as much enteitaining information concerning native habits, beliefs, and 
sayings, in the Aden Hinterland, as would piovide an exi elleiit running 
commentary to a good scries of |)ielure posU ards. He lias the requisite 
amount of instruction, sentiment, and jocularity, which vastly entertains 
an after-dinner audience, and makes them .all long to go and see that 
perfectly fascinating Arabia, unless, perchance, its real, live c empterpan 
should be nearer at hand in an Earl’s Court iixhibiUon. C. I. 
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TllK FAKKWKLL PAKl'Y TO vYNI) LAOY C FTi: LM S 1 ''C)]>LI ) 

Thk Viceroy-T )esiYnate and Rady ( 'belinsfoid, accompanied by three c»f 
their daaghteis, attended a reception arrant^ed by the National Indian 
Association and the Northbrook Rociety at 21, .’romwell Road, South 
Kensington, on March 9, and a large compat^y gathered to meet them, 
d'hc only formal part of the afternoon was the [)resentation of the guests 
to Ivord and Lady (Chelmsford , after tea tluae was op[>ortunity for n^any 
to have a talk with them. l>ot)i took special interest in th^' Indian 
students jiresent, an<l chatted with thtm on various subjects, including 
cricket. It was the first time that a Vu'croy -Designate paid a visit to the 
Indian Centre in Soulli Kensinglor:, aiul the ocrasum will be remembeo d 
with pleasure by all. 'The largo hall was charmingly dccorate<l with 
oriental drapcrit*s, and living India represented practically every part of the 
country. Among those present were the ]>ov\tiger Maicinoness of 
Dufferin and Ava, Mr. Chailtis Roberts, M.P.faiu! Lad> (]<'ci]ia Roberts, 
Mr. and ATrs. N. (h Sen, Sir Kiishiia Cuptn, Mn/a Abbas .»\li Jkaig, Syed 
Ameer Ali and Mrs. Ameer Ali, Mis. CiU]>la, Mr. and Mrs. Dube, Mr. and 
Mrs. I )har, Mrs. If. i\ ('obb, Mr. .\. h,/ra. Dr, Rdm Polhn, .Sir William 
and Lady Duke, Sir Swintc:)n [ac:ob, Sir Jamt's Dunlop Smilli, Sir John 
and Lady Stanley, Sir Muriay and Lady Ilanimick, Sir Charles and Lady 
Ba>lcy, Sir John and Lady M uir-Macken/ie, Sir (Jharles and Lady l^yall, 
Sir F. and Lady Robeitson, La<ly Scott, Sir M. M. I Jhownaggree, Mr. A. 
Yusuf Ali, CJolonel and Mrs. Muir, (hdonel and Mrs. Hcndiey, Mr. J. B. 
Pennington, Mrs. Immanuel, Bishop arui TVirs. Copleston, Sir Ifenry and 
Lady lYimiose, Sir ILnatio and Lady Shephard, Lady Scott-Moncrieff. 
Mr. and Mrs. CL J^L Buckland, Miss Ashworth, IMr. and Mr.s. Bevaii, 
Sir J. and T.ady Lambert, the Hon. Miss Kinnaird, Mr. S. 1 ^. Agarvvala, 
Mr. Rainayya, and many other students and residents from north, south, 
east, and west of India. 

Through the hospitality of Mrs. N. C. Sen, Lady Crarmichael, wife of 
the Covernor of Bengal, was entertained at 21, Cromwell Road, last 
month, and many friends were glad of the opportunity to greet her before 
her return to India. Lady Carmicliael takes a keen and practical interest 
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in the work of the Calcutta Branch of the National Indian Association, 
and expressed her gratification in seeing the headquarters in London and 
in meeting the many British and Indian members, who accepted Mis. 
Sen’s invitation* 

The administration of the Gokhale Memorial Fund ib now placed in 
the hands of the Indian Women’s Education Association, of which Lady 
Muir-Mackenzie is President, Sir William Wedderburn hon. treasurer, Sir 
Krishna Gupta chairman of committee, and the hon. secretaries are Miss 
Bonnerjee and Mrs. llaigh. 'I'he fund will be usctl for scholarships for 
qualified Indian girls, who will come to this countiy for a teachers’ training 
course. The large and iinpoitant meetings of Indi.in women, held in 
various parts of India, have helped the movement for the extension of 
educational facilities to women anil demonstrated thcil tlie irn[)etus comes 
from India, which, according to his ie])ly to the deputation that waited 
upon him recently, was what the Se cretary of State wished to see. 


By re(juest of tlie Bombay Branc h ol the Koyal Asiatic Society the 
< *am[)hcll Memorial Golcl Medal was [ircsente<l to Professor A. A. 
Macdonntll, of Oxford, at the rooms of the Society, 22, Albemarle Street, 
London, on ^larch 14. Lord Reaye the I'resident, was to have made the 
[>ixsentation, but was <lct;:une<l in Scotland thiough illness. Lord Sand- 
hurst took Ins {ilaci;. '1 he medal in a])prec'ial!(>n of scholarship was 
founded in menu^ry of Sir James C’ampbell, Nshose work for the hombay 
K r for tw enly^ -(. ight years, to 1901, is kne^wn and honc^ured 

throughout tlie Ihesidency — and b<.‘yond. He also wrote on I'olklorc 
anel the eai ly^ in.-Aory of India, in .uldition to it n<lering \aluable pu}>lic 
service in many' ways, iiK’luding work in connection with iilague measures. 
Lord Sandhuist acclaimed Professt)r Macdonncll as tiu? third and a nu;st 
worthy recitfient of the medal, of wa^rid-wide repute as a Sanskrit scholar 
anti a foremost aulhoiity on the Rig Veda and Ve^dic literature. In 
acknowledging the honour confericd iqion him the Professor told how, 
when a student at the Uni\ersity of Gottingen, a cojiy of Max Muller's 
lectures on the science of language came into his [)ossession and inspired 
him with enthusiasm for the study of comparative philology. Under 
Professor 'Fheodor Bcnfay, a leading U'eviic scholar, Ins interest in 
Sanskrit was furtlier stimulated. vSince 1H99 he has been i'lolessur of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, and has carried out his ideas of tlie duties of a 
[irofessor — not simply to lecture but to <lo research work and bring out 
books that will be of use to students. A long list stands to Ins ereilit ; the 
latest, “A Vedio Grammar,’ has just been puhlislud. Brofessoi 
Macdonnell wishes now to devote himself to an Isnghsh translation of 
the Rig Veda ; the two German translations are more than forty years old. 
Lord Reay, in a special message, expressed deet> s)inpalhy with Professof 
Macdonnell in the loss of his son in the w'ar. Lord Reay aL^o advocated 
the interchange of professors and students Indian and British Gniver 
sities to increase the efficiency of all. 
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THE NEAR EAST 

“The Ba^:an Peninsula is essentially the meeting-place of East with 
West,” said A^r. H. ( diaries Woods in his lecture to the Royal Geographicr? I 
Society on “ Communication in the Balkans.’^ It is a land ot contrasts- - 
great mountain ranges from which the rivers flow in iincxjiected directions, 
bare country reminding the traveller of the South African veldt ; well culti 
vated fields and roads in good repaii, in Bulgaria ; in 'I'urkcy, careless 
mismanagement, witVi cattle tramping down the standing corn or crossing 
the newly ploughed fallows ; and the magnificent land-locked Bocche de 
Cattaro, “ a gem of beauty, the like of which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to s'urpass ui Eurojie.” Air. Woods emphasized the fact that 
climatic conditions have a great effect upon communications ; routes that 
are good in the summer become imjiossihle in time of heavy rain and 
melting snow. Hence the alternative roads iise<l at different seasons of 
the year, and often leading to mistaken information as to lines of commu 
nication for military pur[)oses. Tlie Danube, the second largest river of 
iOurope, is of enormems imyK)rtance, not only as a thoroughfare for traffic, 
hut as an obstacle to through communication between noith and south. 
No bridges sfKin it for the six hundred miles between Petervarad, a Hun 
garian town, forty miles north-west of Belgrade, and Cerna Voda, in 
Rumania. The Rumanians are justly proud of the bridge — a series ot 
viaducts — whic h they built at Cerna Voda at a cost of ^1,400,000. It 
was opened in and, With the port of Constanta on the Blac k Sea, 

was one of the reasons why Rumania desired to secure a property defen- 
sible frontier south of Dobrogea by the acqui.>ilion of the an as she 
obtained as the result of the two Balkan A\^ars. t 'ointnunu:ation^ between 
the various Rumanian railways which reac'h the lu^rth bank of tlu* river 
and Bulgarian lailways wliich reach the opixj^a.c l^ank, near five different 
towns, is maintained solely by ferry hc^ats, whicdi do jiot cany trains 'flic 
Danube Commission cnjntrols the na\igation cjf the ri\c:r, which is free It.) 
all, and has the right to carry c.'vit yiublic works. All incmbeis and 
emplc:))c.-s arc neutral, and in (\ise ot war aie to be ccyually rcspc‘Cted by 
belligerents. As to t c^mmunications in 'Turkey, Air. Woods said that 
neither Sultan Abdul Hamid nor the Young Turks favoured the building 
of roads and railways, jjartly owing to internal political reasons, partly to 
the demands of rival concession hunters. In times cT peace a travellei 
may reach Oinstantinoplc in tlie luxurious ()nent Express, but onc e off 
the international route, and still within a few days from Condon, he might 
be in the heart of an unexplored c ontinent, 'i'he result ot this inadequate; 
provision for communication has been that the Near Isast is little kncjwn 
and understood. Air. Woods gave a detailed account of the main and 
scc:ondnry lines of railway, the most important of which is that which con- 
nects Belgrade witli Constantinople, and forms the Balkan section of the 
great trunk route from West to Isast. He de.ilt also with the roads from 
the Adriatic to the interior, from the .'Kgcau, Cireece, and Serbia, intc^ 
Bulgaria, and discussed various jflans that have been put forward for 
extending rail and road communication throughout the Peninsula. 
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Speeches after the lecture were in the nature of comment upon the 
geographical features of the Balkans. Lord Bryce waxed enthusiastic 
over the grand scenery of the Bocche di Cattaro, and gave' interesting and 
amusing personal experiences of his travels in and beyond that region. 
Sir Kdwin Pears x^o^rited out that the j^resent lines of communications 
follow practically the same as those of ancient times, and the President of 
the Society, Mr. Douglas h'reshficld, suggested that the best way — after 
the war — to bring about a settlement of the Balkans would be to ask 
Messrs. Thomas C'ook and Sons to build hotels and organize tours ; the 
Peninsula would not iht ri remain an unknown lantl, and intercommunica- 
tion between the x)eoj)K s and visitors w<mld make for better knowledge 
and understanding. 

Mr. Freshfield, before the ler ture, paid high tribute to the late Sir 
dements ^larkham, wliose name has long Ijeon asst>(:iat<ai with the 
Koyal (lcographi('al Socjt^Ly as Secretary and President, and made special 
rcfcreiice to Ins woik in and for India- the introduction ot the chinchona 
X)Iant, his histoiy <;f the Indian hurvey, and interest in the Indian navy. 


M I DULL LAST 

'The art and literature of Armenia, so little known in this country, 
have an able e.xponent in Miss Zahelle Boyajian, herself an artist of 
repute, a writer, and a devoted lover of lu r country. In a lecture given 
recently to the Women’s J'reedom League, over w’hich the Hon. Mrs. 
Forbes presided, Miss Boyajian spoke of ihe high degree of chivalry 
arid poetic imagination slunvn in the ancient Armenian legends and 
fragments of [loems which have survived from fur distant ages ; from 
the Alicldle Ages to the Renaissance of Armenian literature at the 
beginning of the last century, the poetic flame was kejit alive by Church 
dignitaries and wandering minstrels. Very inteicsting examples were 
given, and, dealing with modern writers, Aliss Tioyajian quoted from 
the works of Raffi, idealist, novelist, and patriot. She sp<ike also of 
the writings of women who have dealt with the Woman’s ATovement, 
which now touches practically all countries, and the experiences of 
industrial workers, especially in the mines and factories. A book of 
Knglish translations from Armenian literature', admirably illustrated wuth 
characteristic paintings which, influenced by Persian and by Byzantian 
art, are of notew'orthy interest, will be published in the near future by 
Alessrs. l^ent, London. 

Mr. Edgar T. A. Wigram, in his lecture to the Central Asian Society 
on Alarch 15, describing the “ Ashiiet Highlands of Hakkiari ” in 
Mesopotamia, supported the tradition which places the Carden of Eden 
on the Armenian plateau about the regions now occupied by the villayets 
of Van, Erzeroum,- and Bitlis. The Zab is the river of Eden, identified 
with the Pison. “The theory/' he observed, “has the merit of giving 
a satisfactory answer to the vexed question why no Eden exists now. 

VQT,. VI TI. . 2 A . 
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All the original face of the ground now lies buried hundreds of feet deep 
beneath the ashes and lava flowing from five huge quiescent volcanoes ; 
when these were in full activity they must have been very fitting repre- 
sentatives of Cherubim with flaming swords.’’ The Zab gorge, he 
added, in spite of its narrowness, is one of the main avenues of traffic 
in these regions, and if ever a railway is constructed to link Mesopotamia 
with Armenia, it will have to be along the line of the river, lie con 
sidered that the Russians at Bitlis would ‘‘not find it eas^ to get into 
touch with the British on the Tigris above Mosul.” 


RUSSIA 

“ The Intercourse between Russia and C'hina aftci the time of Peter 
tlie Great ” was the subject of Mr. J. I )) er Hall’s lc<'tiire to the Anglo- 
Russian laterary Society at the Alarch meeting. This period, it was 
pointed out, was one of the most important in the whole cycle of inter- 
communication between the two great Empires. I'he memorable 
embassage of Sava Vladislavitch, sent tt> Peking in the reign of Catherine 
the Ureal, was described at length, with details of its equipment, its 
expenses, and its presents to the Chinese ( ‘ourt. C’hina feared the 
Russian advance in Asia, commercial as well as polilical ; Russia 
declared that her desire was to improve the administration of her new 
territories. There were long negotiations, and the dissension and jealousy 
among the Chinese appointed for the tlclimitation of the frontier greatly 
assisted the Russians. An amusing incident was told of the smuggling 
across the frontier of a Bishop as an archimandrite, as it was reportcal 
that the Chinese were frightened by the imposing title of Bishop. 'rh(‘ 
most important results of the 'iVeaty of Kialkhia were the disj)atf:h ot 
a trading expedition from Russia to <'hina ever)- three years, and the 
establishment at Peking of an ecclesia.sticaJ mission which, among other 
activities, produced valuable works on Chinese subjects. The Russian 
Ambassador, said the lecturer, was instructed at that time to make 
enquiries as to the military resources of the Chinese Empire, and the 
result was a carefully prepared report on the possibilities of a Russian 
conquest of China. Such a conquest was declared feasible owing to 
the unmilitary spirit of the Chinese and their dislike of their Manchu 
rulers. 

A Flussian exhibition, small, and organized under serious difficulty 
in the matter of transport, attracted considerable attention in l^ondon 
last month. Realistic pictorial scenes of life in Russia in peace and 
war were among the principal attractions, also lace and embroidery made 
by peasants, wood carving, toys, and fancy articles. The Russian 
trenches and dug-outs, fitted with periscopes and other military apparatus, 
and a giant Russian aeroplane brought the reality of war before the 
eyes of visitors. Mr. Walter Winans, who gave great practical help, 
opened the exhibition. 
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The Speaker of the House of Commons presided at the meeting of the 
Russia Society on March 17, and M. de Wessililsky, Condon correspon- 
dent of the Novoe Vremya, lectured on “The German Peril and the 
Grand Alliance. He outlined certain conditions of peace with regard to 
territory. 1 erritory east of the Kibe, with the Prussian provinces, Saxony 
and Mecklenburg, which have small Slav populations, he said, should 
be placed at the disposal of the Allies in exchange for the German 
provinces of Austria which might wish to )oin Germany ; an Inter- 
national Commis -.ion to administer them ; further suggestions were the 
suppression of serfdom, religious services in the Slavonian and Lithuanian 
languages, freedom to open Slav, I’olish, and Lithuanian schools, self- 
government, universal suffrage, and land for peasants who needed it. 

A. A. S. 


rin. KING-K MPKROR AND 
TIIK c:ONVALESCENT INDIAN SOLDIERS 

The departure of the convale.scent Indian soldiers from 
this country was marked by a pleasing and significant inci-. 
<hmt. A luy.il address was presented to His Majesty the 
K ing-Km[)eror at Buckinghant Palact; by twenty-six Indian 
officers from the ConvaU'sceiit Home at Barton, Hamp- 
shire. His Majesty was accom[)anied by the Queen- 
bbnpvess ; the- Ladies and Grentlcmen of the Household 
in Waiting were in attendance. The Right Hon. Austen 
Chambcn'lain, m.p.. Secretary of State for India, General 
Sir Charles Kgerton, General Sir Edmund Barrow, Colonel 
Sir Walter Lawrence, and Colonel Sir James Dunlop 
Smith, were also present. The Indian officers were 
presented to their Majesties by Colonel J. Chaytor 
White, Commandant of the Convalescent Home at 

Barton. 

Subadar Slier Singh, 34th Sikh Pioneers, on behalf of 
the Indian officers, read the address, to which His Majesty 
was graciously pleased to read a reply. 
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The King has been graciously pleased to make the 
following appointment to the Most Kxalted Order of the 
Star of India : To be c.c.s.i. — General Sir Fdmund 
George Barrow, <i.c.u.. Secretary in the Military Depart- 
ment, India Office. 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr. Babington Bennett Newbould, Indiati C'ivil Service, 
to be a Puisne Judge of the (.'alcutta High Court, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Justice Holm wood, who is about to retire 
from the Bench. 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr. William Fwart Greaves to be a Puisne Judge of 
the Calcutta Higdi Court, in succession to Mr. Justice 
Hassan Imam, who has resigned his seat on the Bench. 


The Secretary of State for India has appointed -Mr. 
W^illiam Didsbury Sheppard, c. i.E., Indian Civil Service 
to be a Member of the Council of India, in succession to 
Sir Steyning Edgerley, whose term of office will shortly 
expire. 

The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, M.r., Secretary of 
State for India, entertained on February 24 at dinner, at 
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Claridge’s Hotel, the Viceroy Designate of India, Lord 
Chelmsford. There were present ; The Prime Minister and 
Members of the Cabinet, the Vice-President and Members 
of the Council of India and representatives of the India 
Office, and the High Commissioners for the Oversea 
Dominions. 

The following were also present ; His Plighness the Raja 
of Ratlam, His Highness the Aga Khan, Lord Inchcape, 
Lord" Stamfordham, Sir George Jiarnes, General Sir John 
Nixon, the Right Hon. Syetl Ameer y\li, Sir K. G. Gupta, 
Sir Ali Imam, the Raj Kumar Sirdar Singh of Shapura, 
and Mr. Charles Rejberts, m.i>. 

"Phe Secretary of State for India has recently had under 
consideration proposals made to him by the Government 
of India for accelerating thci promotion of officers of the 
Indian Army by the grant of Utmporary rank, with the 
objttct of preventing their wholesale supersession by regi- 
mmiial officers of the British Army owing to the exceptional 
circumstances of the present time. 

With the concurrence of the Army Council, he now sanc- 
tions the following measures : 

I . T'eiuporary Pronolion 7viih J\iy of Raitk. 

In Indian Army units serving in th(? Kxpeditionary P'orces 
overseas, one temporary step of rank with pay of such higher 
rank in addition to any available .Staff Pay is granted to 
any officer below the rank of l^ieutenant-Colonel who has 
acted for a complete thirty days or more in a regimental 
vacancy for Commandant, when the vacancy is the result 
of active service ; similarly, one step of rank with pay to 
any officer below the rank of Major who has acted as 
Second in Command, and one step of rank with pay to 
any officer below the rank of Captain who has similarly 
acted as Squadron or Double Company Commander. 
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2. Temporary Promotion 'ivithout Pay of Rank. 

All officers of the Indian Army recommended as fit for 
promotion will be g^ranted the temporary rank of Caj)taii 
and Major respectively after six and sixteen years’ service, 
with retrospective effect from September i, 1915. This 
rank is to be held till absorbed by subsequent promotion ; 
it will not carry any increase of pay, but will qualify during 
the war for the rate of wound, injury, or family pension 
and gratuity appropriate to the highitr rank, if the claim to 
such pension arises out of the war. 

Note . — Under the ordinary system established in the 
Indian Army promotion depends, subject to fitness in each 
case, on the length of commissioned service in accordance 
with the following scale ; 

Captain after nine years' service ; 

Major after (;ighteen years’ servici'. ; 

Lieutenant-Cohjnel after twenty-six years’ stirvice, 
unless previously promotixl on appointment to regi- 
mental command or other appointment of equivalent 
status. 

These promotions are irr<*spective- of the occurrence of 
vacancitis in the next hight;r rank. Tltis system, by secur- 
ing regular promotion, is greatly'^ to the advantage of offict;r.s 
of the Indian Army in normal times. 

In the British Army, on the other hand, promotion 
depends on the occurrence of vacancies in the regimental 
cadres. 

It follows that in times of peace the Indian Army officers 
enjoy, as regtirds promotion from rank to rank, the advantage 
of freedom from blocks in f promotion, whilst in a great war 
like the present the advantage as regards promotion in 
rank is favoured by the regimental system of the British 
Army. The difference of system does not, however, in war 
time place officers of the Indian Army at any great dis- 
advantage, generally spcjaking, in respect of pay, when 
compared with the British Army, because the emoluments 
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of the former do not depend only on their rank, as regulated 
by the time-scale, but also on their regimental or staff 
appointments, which with the pay of their rank makes their 
total emoluments generally higher than that of correspond- 
ing ranks in the British Army. But the rapidity of pro- 
motion in the British Army caused by the war is detrimental 
to the officers of the Indian Army, as it involves supersession 
by their juniors to an undesirable extent, d'he concessions 
of temporary rank described above are in the direction of 
adjusting this disproportion. 


7'h(; King has bc;en pleased to ,i.p[jrovc the appointment 
of Mr. George .Seymour Curtis, Indian Civil Ser- 

vice, to be a Member of the Kxecutive Council of the 
Governor of Bombay,, in succession to Mr. W. D. Shep- 
pard, on the laitcr’s a[)pointment to bo a member of the 
Council of India. 

The King has been [ileased to a[)[)rove the appointment 
of Mr. William DitKbury .Sheppard, o.i.e., Indian Civil 
Service;, and Mr. George Carmichael, c.s.i., Indian Civil 
Service, to bf; Members of the; Rxecutive. Council of tin; 
Governor of Bombay, in sncces;.ion to Mr. C. M. A. Mill, 
appointed a Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
and Sir Richard A. Lamb, who will .shortly vacate his seat 
on the expiration of his term of office. 


The Secretary ot State for India has appointed Sir 
Marshall Frederick Reid, c.i.e., to be a IVlember ol tlie 
Council of India, in succession to Sir helix Schuster, whose 
term of office will shortly expire. 
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LONDON THEATR]^:S 

Avtd Thent7‘t\- C'aroline,’’ hy W. Somerset Maugham. 

The avilhor of fvady l^'iederick ’ has presented us with a new^ ** I^ight 
( Comedy ' of the form and coniposilion wc have grown accustomed to 
exj)cct and enjoy from him. ( 'aroline Ashley, the wife of one in distant 
Nairobi, addicted to adenoids and brandy, unloving and unloved, finds 
consolation in the ideal compar\ionship of Rol;crt Oldham, a successful 
barristei -a companion.ship, by the w^ay, whicli is known and ap]n*ovcd of 
by everybody, because it is entirely above hoard. For ten years this un- 
wedded bliss continues, only to he rudely ‘ hiiken by the news of the 
depth of the husband. 

d'he sudden lenioval of this bar was a>vkwaia enough : but matters were 
made worse by her two match-making fiiehds(?) Fsahella Trench and 
Maude Fulton, who, un>nubbcd because unsnubbable, adorn her parlour 
with their unfailing picsence in their eagerness to he on the s})Ot when, as 
they thought, the companionship was to be" consummated with an engage- 
ment. Mdiis solutifjn is cpiitc pul out of court by Robert’s halt-hearted 
and unconvincing proposal, and a similar fate awaits her other admirer, 
Rex — for he, too, prefers to prolong his ag(my. Her two lady friends give 
her no peace. Something must be done, so she hits on Dr. fkjrnish, her 
physician, who informs her that her malady *is i7:»iddle-age, and on whom 
she turns the tables by insisting on his marrying her. What is more, this 
dramatic turn is to be announced .s///* Ic cJuujip to all ])arties. And sure 
enough they all assemble to hear the great news : “ Conticuere omnes, 
inteniique ora tenebant.” 1 )r. Cornish, diplomat, announces : “ Caroline’s 
husiiand is not dead; on the contrary, he has walked out of this room five 
minutes ago !’* 

All dumbfounded, not least Caroline herself. But she secs at once that 
the medico’s solution is even lietter. 

All accept this gorgeous explanation — and her two lovers sink back to 
bask luxurioUvSly in the lap of unrequited passion, from which stern reality 
had dragged them; 

And thus fare they who drift irresolutely on life's stream. All the 
characters were admirably interpreted. Miss Irene Vanbrugh was Caro- 
line; Mesdames Lillah McCarthy and NinaSevening her two lady friends ; 
Messrs. Leonard Boyne and Martin Lewis her male admirers. Mr. Dion 
Boucicault as the doctor was particularly effective. 
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RUMANIA AM.) IllE DANIJUI': 

1»N 11. C'rf\R(.i,s \\%)(»i)S 

'rnF, wliolc present position of Rumania, and tlie. attitude 
oi that country towtirds tin; war, depends larj^ely u[K)n 
various historical ami di|)lomatic ev(.-nts which have, taken 
])lace durinjy the last few years. d'he country of Kin^ 
Ferdinand, the lar!^<?st in and iinnnsl lately connected with 
the Ralkan Peninsula, is made up of the provinces ol 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which were formerly united in 
Occcanbcu', i80i. Althout^h Ikt final indepemlenc*.; of 
T urkish suzerainty was rocooni/ed the 'Treat)' of Jk^rlin, 
Rumania neve r playeal any serious r<Me in Ikilkan affairs 
until Jpio, when she, was su[>[)os(;d to have emteretd into 
some kind of treat)' arranpememt with 'Purkey concerning 
her attitude in case of a war in the; Near liast. However 
this m:i.y be, ami whaU.'veu' that arrangememt may have been, 
the army of King Carol <lid not take the field during tlie 
first Balkan War, and Rumania contented herself by 
obtaining compensation from Bulgaria. 'Phis compensation, 
which took the form of important rectifications on the 
southern frontier of the P)obrudja. and which includexl the 
cession of the town of Silistria by Bulgaria to Rumania, 
was agreed upon by the Protocol of Petrograd, signed by 
those two countries early in May, 1913. 

Both from a larger European as well as from a local 
point of view, one of the most important results of the 
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secoml Balkan War was the new role entered upon by 
Rumania — a role which ever since has made the position 
of that country one of considerable signilicanct' in liairojK 
In addition to th<.“ fact that her action in invading Bulp.aria. 
was larg<*ly" responsible for the result of the second Balka': 
War, the Government of the late King Carol was im- 
doul->t<jdly' one of the j:)rinie movers in the so i'all< <i setlie, 
ment arrived at by the d'reaty of Bucharest. sign< d f)n 
July 25, 1913-. Owing to the success of that country, and 
to iht; attitude taken u{) in c()nnection with and towards it 
by Russia, there* is iw' doubt that the hands of the* Russo- 
])hile party'^ in Rumania wa'ia.; considerai stiengthmied. 
d'his, coupl(*,d with the increasing iriendsliip < )t Rumania 
for Franct*, is largely* rt?sj)onsib!e I'or the g<KKl under- 
standing which gradually grew up between the lornter 
ca>nntry and the. 'I'riplt*. I'.ntente -a gooil understamling 
which finally'^ j)ersviaded King I'Crdinand, wlio w.cs b>rn 
a Hohen/olk;rn, to throw off the <. lern^aitic \()k^* and enter 
the arena of war on the side of Kib< ralisiu, of justice, and 
of humanitye 

l^'rom a purely inU’rnal point of x iew* the, second Balkan 
W'^ar fneant that Rumania w.as increa.^od in sizi* from an 
area of just over 50,700 stpiare miles to one of just under 
53,500 scjuare miles, and that her pojiulation of just over 
7,230,000 souls w*as added to by about cnSo.ooc:) inhabitants, 
d'his addition of territory^ gave to Rumania e.ven mori 
than that rectification of her 1 )obrudja frontier that she had 
wanletl ever sinc<^ the signing ol tlltt Xrtdity (4 Berlin, and 
secured to her a boundary which it was hoped that shc 
would be able to defttnd against any adv’ance from th<i 
south. Geografjhically, politically, aiul militarily' this changt*. 
so increased the size and the population of tha*. Rumanian 
Dobrudja that, together with the development of the port 
of Constantza, the disadvantages of the possession of an 
area largely populated by Turks, Bulgars, Tartars, Jews, 
and othe.r aliens might well have been counterbalanced had 
the outbreak of the Kuropean War not occurred before 
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Rumania had had time to reap the advantage of her new 
possessions. 

I will now ask my readers to visualize the head and 
li(j>rns of a Highland bullf)ck. Let us facture that bullock 
as turned towards the black Sea with his head raised well 
towards the sky. There you have, tlte shape' of Rn»nania. 
'The foreh<'ad of the creature is the Dobrudja, thf'. northern 
or left ln>rn is iVToldavta, ancl the* st>iit]iern or ri'e’ht horn i' 
Wallachia. I iu; uppi^r f:dge of these, horns is iornv'd by 
the t.arpathians anil by tlie 1 r.insvl vani an Alps, the fronti(;r 
running .ilon',\ the ere'U oj tliese two ridges. '['Ire (*ast or 
undijrneatli pari of tlv northern horn is the Uiver I’ruth, 
and the Ki'h'a i. ranch of the T hiiuila- is tie- norlhi'm or 
lelt (aliM- oi the jorc'head. d'he south or miter (‘dge of thi-i 
southern h- -i n fornt* d by the Riv'*r i )anub(,-, and tlte 
new Ironiie;, running Irean near ’['nrtukai on that river tf) 
th<; black Sea. uiaki-s the southern extremiiv of the 
torehead. 

bartly owing to this unirpu' geograi )hical position, for 
the most jiart on the nortii of the H.inubta and, so to speak, 
wedge'l in bi'tw-eu A ustria- H ungary aiul Russi.i, Jvumania 
forms a sor' o* link br tween bhisi and \Wst. C ieograj )hi- 
caliy it is u.-nal i<^ ce.nsider tlx; c-xintry .es situated without 
and to the north of the- balkan fk-ninsuLi, and for the 
ab< )ve-mentiom'd reasons Ixar inte-fest s may lie called semi 
balkan and s(;mi-international. As f^ir as the first of tiu-se. 
is eoneernetl, tlu; most imi>ortant thing is that nothing 
should lakt; plact; which would in any \va\' ihre.i.t<-n llie 

general interests of Ktiniania, or so strengthen th(^ position 
of Iter IJalkan neighbours .is to alfect those interests. It is 
largely lor thesi; rtiasons that .after the outbre.tk <rf the 
biuroptian War Rumania was compelleil to ado[)t .i waiting 
policy, and to take every precautiiai, in the hope* of pre- 
venting bulgari.a from reoccujry ing the; (.oiintry which, as 
I have, already said, changed hands afti r the Balkan Wars. 

From an international point of vietv the foreign policy 
of Rumania has been, and is, bound up with the fact that 
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it is practically necessary for her to maintain good relations 
either with the Central Powers or with Russia, and that it 
was, and is, obviously desirable that her friends should be 
those destined to be the victors in the war. I'his is the 
cas<*, partly becaus<; single-handed she was not in a positioi. 
to go to war with a great Power, and partly because huge 
numbers of Rumanians are domiciled in the Dual Monarchy 
and in Russia. 

In Austria-Hungary th<ae are reckoned to Ije nearly 
4,000,000 Rumanians, the larger numbta of which live in 
Transylvania, CJn the other hatnl, about 800,000 
Runtanians have their hoin<;s in Bc^ssaraijia, j)art of which 
was re-annexed by Russia after th(‘ Ku;5so-'J'urkish War of 
1877-78. "The real key to the situation, ihcircforc;, lies in 
the fact that the I'i.umanian Govc'rninent has been, and is, 
compelled to adopt a far-seeing policy, destined, if possible 
to secure to it at least the ultimate possession of tht‘ above- 
mentioned Austria-! I ungarian districts in which so niany 
Rumanians are tlomioiled. 

d'hc geographical situation of Rumania inakccs lu;r 
position of enormous .significanct* in connection with the 
Danube. As I liave a!r<;a<.iy explained, that river, f(.)rniing 
as it does the greater [)art of the southern frontier of 
RumanUi, separates that country lrt)m the Ikilkan .Stat(is 
by a natural barrier, the width <>f winch is in many J^laces 
much greater than that of eitlu;r the Bos})horus or the 
Dardanelles. 

Ignoring for tint moment the international arrangements 
connected with thii Danube — arrangements which may be 
interpreted in one way by lawyt;rs and in another by 
belligerent states — this means that so long as Rumania was 
neutral, or so long as she is able to hold Wallachia, she 
holds the key, or at least the great part of the key, to an 
int*;rnational highway of all-predominating importance. In 
order to understand the immense significance of that key, 
and the reasons for which the enemy are leaving no stone 
unturned to fight their wtiy down to the northern bank of 
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thii Danube from the Transylvanian Alps and to push thcir 
way up to the southern bank of the Danube below Galat 
it may be interesting- to reproduce liere a few details eon 
nected with that river. 

At IJelgrade, located as it is about 1 ro miles to ilm wi ■? 
of Orsova and the Iron Oates, tli(*, river is nc;ai'ly one nnlo 
win •, and with ccirtain exceptions its general width fx two' e 
\'i<'nna and the Iron Crates is from 650 to 2,0(.?o 3 ard > i; 
leiw river, 'b'rom the Iron Ciates, where the ehafiroi , 
only al)oiit So jyards broatl, thi; riv<*r widens out, arivi 
throughout its ctjurst; to Ibrtila its uvta.ige breadth wh'm 
the w.ater is low is about half a inihs Abov<; 'rurnii 
Severin barges and special rive r sUameis, tlrawing up to 
5 or 6 feet of water, ar<? able* to nsvigatt; the. river at 
[)ractically all times, e\c<-pt wh«-n it is stop]K,:d by the 
j>rt;sence (jf ic(s lietwetsi rurnu Severin and llraila then* 
are about 12 f<H*t of water, an<l b. twt »-u tht*. hitter place; 
and the Black Sea, which secaion is Uinlei the Dannbian 
<_'oinmission. a ntinimum tit plh ol .about rS feet is 
maintainetl. 

The above ch^taihs are snifieicnt to prove the str negtc 
significanc<.; of the Danube, not onh^' as a tit<->roughfare for 
trafhe, but also as .in obstacle to through communications 
betwetm the north and south. No [le.i'maneut l.aidges S(.>an 
the rivttr belwemt Petervarad — a 1 Iimg.iri.in town situated 
about forty miles north-west of Beigratle — and (Jernt) Voda 
in Buniania - tliat is, for a distance ol nearly 600 miles. 
Thus, whilst eight more <^r less iiidepeinlent Ivumanian 
railways run down to the nortiiern bank of the D.inube at 
seven different [)hic(js, and whilst six Bulg.irian lines 
approach its soutlunm bank ne.ar live different towns, ctin- 
nection betw'cen th<;se Bulgarian and Ivumanian termini, 
which are for the most part situated almost opposite one 
another, is maintain<;d solely by ferry-boats, which do not 
carry trains. Indeed, the only route by which the railway 
systems of the two countries arc actually united is by way 
of a new line through the Dobrudja — a line which connects 
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Dobric with Midgidia on the Constantza- Bucharest railway, 
and a line which obviously proved of the most enormous 
importance and assistance to Mackensen’s forces during 
their advance upon and to the north of C^onstantza. 

I he gre.it Cerno Voda bridge- is on the m.iin line from 
fhichare,si to C^onstantza, and thiirefon', upon the route 
which in pe.ice time is followed by the Orient.al Itxpress 
ujjon i:ertaiu tlays in the wi^i-k. 1 Ii-re a gre.it viaduct — or 
more correctly a series of viaducts — cross the. river and the 
low ground and marshes which border u[;o'a it. In aildition 
to tlu: ^'.upj)1^anental se.ctions, vvliich hav'c a length i^f nearly 
two miles, the bridge ov\ r the main lji;d of th(- river was 
not only more th.m doo yard.s long, hut the, roadway was 
o\-er I of'> left abe.ve the h vel (if iIk; wMliM*. Built by 
K'lin.ani.in engineers, at a co-it oi /^' i .goo.oex.), .ind opened 
in St:ptemlaM', idt)-,. this bridge constituted ,1 posse.ssion oi 
wl'iieli th(i Uoin.uiians might liit jo-tly proud. Indeed, its 
es'isienei", as also that of the port of Const, int/.a, which is 
now one of the nujst iugiort.int on the Bl.tck Sen, w.is the 
caus( for whicii ihi- Kumani.uis liiesin-d to staaire a [)rojH;rly 
defensive frontier r)n tlte south of the Dobrudj.i — .1 de- 
fensive Irontier which. uulortuu.iteK , tliey h.i\'e be.eit unable 
to hold. 

Personal! '• I think even- siuc<-. tile enemy has realized 
th.it 1 U! could not bully Runi.inia into siding* with him, 
and |_>articLikir]) the caitry (d that rounlry into tnt* 

war, that kTcriuaiiy h<is had ler one ot he,r ])rim.tr)’ objtaas 
the ocf Ujcidon of lioih hanlvS ol tlu:: I)anub(c 1>\' the 
subjueatiou ol St*rbia, and by the co-o}>eration ol Ihilj^aria, 
tile Central Powers secured full power ovvr the southern 
bank c^f that rivta' as far as a [joint situated a l<av tniles to 
the east of Kusenk. ]bit twen this did not j^ivc: them that 
free use of the river which is so iin{jortant both from a 
military and a stratej^ical [joint of vicav. Moreover, sc 
long as Rumania (jr Russia held both banks below the 
abfjvc-mention^al [joint, Crcrmany was not able to utilize 
the Danube as a through means of communication between 
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Central Europe and the Black Sea. It is therefor^ 
largely with the object of trying' to realize this advantage 
that the enemy is now endeavouring to push forward into 
Rumania from the north and w'cst and through ilv- 
TJobrudja, and therefore up to the mouths of the iiv< r 
from the south. The. accomplishment of that object would 
not only give him a great alu^rnative route 10 the meiin 
line between Belgrade and Constantino}'>le, but it would 
also provide him with absolutely safe access to the nun\erous 
Bulgarian railways which lead up to the southern bank of 
the river. 

The enemy has always pn^parerl th(i w'ay lor his military 
action by the creation of a favourable diplomatic situation. 
Thus, when it became clear that the Allied attemjits to 
secure the co-operation ot Bulgaria last year had failed, 
the whole position in the Balkans, and particularly th<; 
situation of Rumani.i, becanu^ extremely complicated. The 
arrival at an understanding with Bulgaria would probably 
have meant the augmentation of the; Allied armies by at 
east 1.200,000 men ; 400.000 Bulgarians would have 
advanctid into l'urk('.y. and thus entled th(^ 1 dardantdkts’ 
campaign in an Allied victory ; 300,000 Greeks would have 
been available to takc^ part in some campaign ; 500,000 
Rumanians would have been free to cross the Austrian 
frontier. As a result of the loss of Bulgaria, we not only 
at once became faced by a large Bulgarian army near 
Salonika, but the Rumanians, instead of being able to 
maintain a united front on the north and west, immi'.diately 
became destined to be compelled to detach a considerable 
force for the defence of the Dobrudja. 

This bets placed upon Rumania a burden which she was 
not and could not well be in a position to bt'ar. Her 
western and northern frontier may be protected by the 
Carpathians and by the 'I'ran.sylvanian Alps, but the length 
of that frontier is none the less abtiut 400 miles. The 
defence of such a frontier, and of such a line of mountains, 
possessed as they are of numerous passes, must of necessity 
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occupy a force of very considerable size. Moreover, the 
movements of the Rumanian army, which has been in course 
of reorganization during the last few years, are hampered 
by the fact that the railway system of that country is much 
less coinplete and adequate than that possessed by the 
Germanic (Uiemy. 1 n spite of these and other disadvantages, 
now that the first onslaught has been so bravely met, it is 
to be ho[)ed that our Russian ally, who has never failed in 
the hour ol need, will be a!)le to iurnish t)ie necessary 
reinforcements, and thus to come to the support ot a country 
whose entry into the war, under very untavourable con- 
ditions, certainly entitles iier to expect that her great 
neighbour will leave no stone untiirned to rush to her 
assistance in her hour of need. 
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V )k I i:n TAL LKWi r ( avakr y 

iiv ki IT T.-( A. (\ 1 i 

Two tlioii^.'uicl huuclred \'r;ir^ [.assi‘<l a\va\’ .^iiuo 

th(* ]jro])lu‘l J Ial)a]<lvul<, Ui"^ l>rain f )LIr-^1 1 willi 
iiispirc'd l.)\" tlia !)i\^iiir afllal'M'; aia! i)\' iiihoni lire, 

drew this L;ra|)lh(' [hrt iirt* of liu* ( iialda-an ra\ alr\^ of !)i'> 
Yiieir horses also cua^ swift^a' than leo|>a!*<|s, aiifi arii 
more tieree tlian t!e‘ ('vaMiiii.;' \\oi\<‘s; anel tJu‘»r hor'^tsiKMi 
spread tluniist^l : \a'a, th<‘ir hor>c‘ne n t. ome h'Din tar; 

tliev tly as an eaeje that ha-.te1.h to d^^\a>iir.’' xisioit 

of the jtAvis!) se<a'' and i>oet is pro-^aa^Mllx' ri'prodin (m! m tlie 
lair^ua^e oi tin' ( riail iJ(' jou^aiahsi •■■of (oio^ “ Tiu^ moI)ihtv 
of the Ar;il> ra\’alrv, \v!io rido iie,hl ainl aia^ li n ^pan ny (j\ t hoir 
liorses, is sonu'thiiie; outsicle e^iperiein o. ria'v are al\N'a\'s 
ho\a'rina; on onr (lanlvs, ia'ad\' to 1ak(' arl vaanla^e of an\’ 
aecddcait or eo^fn-^ion l)\' tlm way, and t law' follow like 
ja(*kals in onr i'(‘ard’ When A al )U<‘hodono-.or , Kiiiiiz; of 
As.svria, stmt iJie ('Ikief captain of J)i-> arin\', U olofernt's, 
a;a;ainst all tin* w'(‘st (a)nntr\', a mission whitdi ('ost the c'aj)tain 
liis lu‘ad eit tlu‘ hands of )n<hth, 1 lolohames lof>k with liiin 
twelves tlionsand art'hers on hors<‘ba('kd' We infer that 
th(‘ he;]it (Rivalry of tlic Assyrian and the (diahkean or 
i>a'o\ Ionian were but the pretairsors f)f the famous Ikirthian 
c/icvan-lr<^()\s wlioni tlie Romans found to bc‘ sucli fonnichible 
foes. Canon Rawlinson, iii his flistory of tin; Sc'cond of 
th<- Five (ir(;at Alonarcliies of the Au(dcnt Kastern \Vk)rld, 
describes very cli^arly the si^at and ec[uipincnt of the early 
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Assyriaii liorsenian. Hr ridos without .sadclle and 

stirriij>s; liis (hied wt^apoii is the how, tlioui^h sword and 
shiold are ;dso t'arrif'd ; he has :i ino!nita‘<l attiMidant wIh) 
hohls and guide's liis hors<‘ whih^ la: shoots; tlu‘ ureln'r^-N le^s 
and aiN- har(‘, and h(‘ sits liis hc»rsi^ with tli(‘ si^at of a 

d\id vSloan, e:ripj)ina tin* wilier or 1 hi* l)<t-e of th(' mndc 
l)td\ve<.Mi Ins Isiues. j\\ a later pesnof] a joad or sadrl!e-('h )lh 
is user I by wax of '^addh•, and llu* hoi so li'aiiitsl that (In' 
ridoi**can sliool Iroin its l>a(‘iv at a -^tand or in. motion, as he 
may wish. die" iN'r-.iaii'- i'ohowed in tin* i'ootsti'j^s of ih(*ir 
Idrtamnner-^ in lh(‘ tinmarcsix* oi the MnldU* Isx'en to 

thi'^ da\ the INa'.aaie. , hkn lle^ ( os •>a< k->, arc* i.jmous lor tln'ir 
teat" on In a’sr i ^acdc /*'* iij-t a <’e,jrnr\^ 'e,;’o, a number <d 
^x(an*i‘al f i aia la n ( * ’-. [‘anbas^^- Irom franca^ to th(‘ t onrt of 
i'(*r'aa ic^'ords i!iat the ehief -'tr^anyth of tin^ Shae.'s army 
i'onsistfMl in ('a valr\ m bieh nnyht hi* e.'.timaUal at from 
i 5 o/>.h_> to r(>(),()oo ^Irone, and .are di^nli-d into tour *^iaad 
riix’islOiis, wllii.i), in tlieir noan j u hit «» r<a is-<ali (I ma\^ arid) 
(he sew en Laiuvne*> ” o 1 tin Ivumiits 1 lospi t al ler- . d he 
four ( 1 1 \. f -ions ar< • k now n rm ( j ) ddirk /.il)an,(.’) I'^nrd /aban, 
( 3 ) Aral) zal)*!]!, and (j) 1 i’-* /.do.m. Z.iban naMiis A/nyaa, 
o?- lan‘„;uaye. d in* wi'iter, Ai. daaHoiene, ad«b; “ \\ (*re it 
not for tin* pi-^tol and carbine x iiu'h some ol them adrl lo 
thidr othi'rwi'-e antajue <H|nij'ment, tliev mieht siil! be 
nn-4akon for lh(‘ IkT-iaiis ol tiie tmie* of XiM*\'es and l)aMim, 
ihe\ are (*xe(dlent for turmna the llaj>k-. oi an arnixa amd in 

skin ni “>hiTia:d' 

When turn to writer,^ saeh i!c'rodoiu-> and i)iofiorns 
vSi<'idnsy for sonu' desc'rij)! ion ol the mount <‘d lro(»jts wiih 
x\hi(di tin* I'arlier known ICaxptian inonarehs and tlie Kinys 
of Iku'sia carriinl out their extemdxe in\'asions <md exx pi<\st s, 

* Cur/on, " Prrsui,’' eol. j mhap x\ii 

t IJarnabe hrisson, .1 premini'iit aiul p^ i-tinase iti trance 

I n the reij^^u of II) , c eiKsa <*< 1. in lio l7C‘ad*^'' entitlen 1 >e Kei^io 

I'er.sariini I’rincipatu " (isl eflh., I'an-.. isei, pp, .135 '">0 and 373 “. 
the tributes of (bx'ek aiuI Ivoniaii \vril< r*-, fidni Ihaodoens to T lerodian 
and ev'cu later, to the training and sl^iil ot the Ik'i'sian as horseman and 
archer, an<i also l>a Cavalerie ties Ancu'n"> ot ta Ca\ aleht' d ’anjourd’hiii, * 
Paris, nal. {ciyca 1823). 
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we find nothing definite about cavalry tactics. Numbers arc 
given us~*8o,ooo and so on — but more intert'stiiig tVian mere 
numbers is the statement that tln^ Arabs ^vere mounted, not 
on horses, l>ut on camels as swift as horses. Most visitors 
to India are fainiliar with the inagnihceiit sandnis of 
Jaisalmir iind Bikanir, "The Ifikanir Camel Corj^s has already 
made its mark among the ImjKTial forces of the Crown. 

Wlien wt' turn to X(aiopho]i, wliose magnilii'ent mart'h 
to tJie Kiixii.ie, as iMic of tin; coinmamk^rs of the ininK^rtal 
Ten 'J'housanrl, took place ({uite <^ight\' years lati^r than 
Xerxes’ al'xn^tixely otfensixe immigration of millions across 
th(' 1 lelh‘sj;ont , \V(‘ find gra]3hi<-‘ally desc rihed tlie tiaMcherous 
apprciach, as the column was mox ing off Irom its camp, ol 
Mithridates witli liis 200 troo])ers aial 400 l)owmeij and 
slingersC Suddcmly liorse and foot alike optaa'd firt‘, and 
infli('t(‘d serious loss on the (ir(‘ek. laairguard, wlii('h was 
])owerless to rej)l\". In \'aiu X<mopli(aK with a del a<'lunf.ait 
of hoplil(^s and peUasts, endc^avourc'd to (Oine to close 
quarters with them, d'he Ika'sian liorsemen kept up a 
discharge of arrows as tliey fell l)iu'k l>(‘foro tliern, and the 
furtlu^r tlie (ire(*ks ]>iir*-^ued, tln^ fiirthtT thc\" iiad to tight 
their way ba('k again. "I lu^se Persian tactit'S on a 
arc' the precise* count <*r]:>art of l^atlnaii taclies in tht' Vaglii- 
stan of the North-\\k‘st j'rontier of India, tlu' ik'rsian bc'ing 
mounted and the Ikithati oji foot. /\nd all that poor Xemo- 
pJioji got for doing his be'^t undc'r tin' c'iren instances was to 
be told by his c'ldt'rs that he had Ijettc'r have.' done' nothing. 
'' However/' said Xt'nophon, “ w'e,' lia\a* at h'ast h'-arnt a 
lesson; let ns profit bv it. Klioelinn bullets are more^ than a 
niatcli fim Pc'rsian ]a'bl:>k's, and tlie ])i('k of onr transport 
aniimils w ill make' ('apital e*avalry n'lnonuts." f Witliin 

* Xenophon, “ Anal>asis,’' iii 3. 

t Xenophon, Analvasis/' iii 3. The late (h-neral Sir John kuiher 
Vaiiglian, whose elistingnishcU services have bc'en pcrpctnatecl in the 
nomoiclalnre of the “ 58111 Vangluui's Kiiles (a regiment which fought 
most galhintly in tlie^ trenciies in North-West Prance), and who in August, 
itS8o, accompanied, as s}iecial corrcsjiondent of 7 'hc Times, Sir Frederick 
Noberts’s march from Kabul to Kandahar, read in Merrcli, 1874, before 
the Roval United Service Jnstitiition, a paper entitled “ The Retreat of 
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twenty-four hours a corps of 200 slinosrneii and 50 liorse 
was organized. promptitude* of action was the essence 

of that s])irit which broiti^ht the Gri'cks safe through the 
very country in whicli l>^iti^^h and Ixussiari armies are 
now o}:>eratint;. Tlie country lyine; ludwc^m (ha^^iphon on 
the l'ie:ris, wlu*re \(‘ar aio> (ieneral Towi jsluaid fou^lit 
a stc-rn battle ai^ainsl -.ii])C‘rior unmb«-rs, and Krxiiruin, 
near tiie source of tlie Arcix(*s, \\'hi(‘li has t’alhm l)efore 
the Kjissian army of the C'aiu'asus, is th<^ \vyy sc'cm' of tlie 
nu;moral)h' niarch^ to tin* success and (^t(*rr^u! fannr of winch 
XcMio]:)hou so sie;n»all\' contriliut erb The* ]3ort on the Ifnxine 
froJii wliic'Ii tin* l\*n 'I'liousand '' look shi[i -Ivotvora -is 
c'ltjse to dVc‘l)izond, \\hn‘h has also muv [>assc'd into Russian 
hanris. 

'Three hundred ;ind lift ycxirs later, a Roman army ('hah 
1(mi4'ed tin* Rartliians, the tlnm dominant ra<'(* on the upper 
watiM’s of the lApihratc^s and dde;ris, and past- niast(.*rs ni the 
tactic's which foj‘ centnri(*s liad disti ne;aish(*d tin' M<‘SO])c.)- 
tainii' lie;ht c'avalry. If Milhridal(*s harriJa! tlie “ 'l\ai d'hou- 
sand with 200 liorsi nnm, tin* C h^ina al ol Orod(*s nirU ('ras'^us 
with two hundred times tluit ijumlxa*, <>r more* — nuai wiio 
nt*\a*r closed watll but umaat'.iuyMv ^aalled tht'ir enenwa These* 
W'ere backed up \jy a heavy cmvalry armerl with lone; jiikt's 
or spc*ars and fornn*d in a serrnxl line w ITudi ('eu)d curvy all 
before? th(*m in a cdiaite;cy or stand firm ayanist a (diarL;^.* made 
U])on tlnan * \V!n*ii \'irt;il ((h*or-a i\ 313-14) w^oukl had a 

the 4 \ai Thousaiitl, a ^MilUniy Study foi all He n'prodin Xeno- 

|)1 Kin's exi'jeriencc in these words: " ?'ve]K)|)h ( mi ]>ri>ijejit up tlie lear with 
a rear-guard compost'd ol lioplites and ptdtasts, and a delarhmenl of 
Cietau aachers and javelin-mtMi. The rear-giro d wa i ha.ias-,ed during 
tlie whole of this march l>y a b<)dy of Persian ea\vdr\' and ligld troo])s. 
The Check light troops, oa ct power(‘d l»y numbers, wt'ie diiviai in. . . . 
Tile Greek comma riders <levoted tht' night whieli followed to oiganizing 
a small body of hftv (Rivalry to lojilace the lioi semen who had destnti'd 
after the battle, moiinling them upon the sl'>cive helonL^Dif^ to t/ir 

miivdered CTCucrul's and aUicv tyffurrs. 4 hey also iiuluced some 200 Khodiaiis 
to form themselves into a bodv of vohinteei slinger^ 

1 tiiiuk it necessary to sav s]>ec'ilically that Xenop]i<^>n niiaitions solely 

captured horses used for tran spurt . * It is jiossible that Croneial Vaughan 
borrowed hivS words from sonic loose transLitoi 01 iniagin*itivc Instoriaii. 

* Hawliiison, “ Sixth Monarchy,'* pp. it)0-oi ct seq. 
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simile for a dense swarm of bees, he compares them to the 
first sliower of arrows in ii l^arthian att:iek : 

“ niit lit, iicrvo pnisaiitc, sniplta* 
l^rima Ita’os itieiiTil si qiiantlo juveha I ’art hi/’ 

TIu' cavalry of Surtaias buzzed roiiud iho arni\' <^f 

( rctssus, driviuy \]\o I\omau troojis to d<‘s|)(^ratioji , iuflictini!; 
uuu h aiirl incun'iiiu' little loss. J^diialK , the ('ousul dc^tac'hed 
a uiixed forc'' <'),()< stj't>us^ iiucKa* liis son l^ublius, with ordt'rs 
to ('liarye t lie * 1 \irt hiaus. Ib^ and his (h.ooo wt^re in the mid 
siirrou ud(xl anul anndiilated . d'he barVhioiis llu^n r<*tarfied 
to attack th<‘ main boiK inulor ( ra^^^us. “ I'lu' uiailed 
horscMiani ajiproaehed <'lo-t" to the leyionam^s raid thrust at 
tluMu with tiu'ir louc; ])!k<*s, \\liih‘ the h‘d » t -aruuv] , yallop- 
iny aer<)s-> the f/oiuau front, disthaiaa'd 1 h<ar ;irro\Vs o\aM' 
tlu‘ lu‘ads of 1 hen* own men. Da^ Jbenans conk! lU'ithi'r 
suc'('(‘ssfull\' dfd'eiid t he! u'-el \ t‘s nor efV(‘et i v <^1\’ ridahatc'.’’ ' 
i\ii!:ht alone broimht ri*Iii.‘f, and t h<‘n oiii\ till tln^ niota’ow. 
dVeac'liefN' set a eo] )i na -^ 4 oi m ‘ noon tlx' Partliian \'j<‘lof'\ , 
and of th.e .|o,(>o<) wh.om (‘r,«ssus hvj ;u ,*0‘•^s tin' hai plu'att^s 
not 1 ( ),o(j( > r(4 Lirnef ] . 1 1 na i, . , ^ now , the lax lo; i j n was a\ 1 1 1 to 

side with tli<^ \a<'tor, and rnarle tiie Ivomans in tli(*ii' retre^at 
realize* Ihe l>itlern<‘ss of 1 In* i irennia ii ‘mv , / n* In 

these da\ s tin* failnr*' of t rassn s w on Id ha\ c* bex'u cited as an 
adrlitional ]3roof t hat no nia.n ov'cr sixts^ is fit to be a (h*neral, 
ajid the fan li li ar passage' Irorn I )israeli 's ' ‘ ( "oninysl »y ' ' -w iiieh , 
by the' w'oy, tfxans with nhsleafluii;’ h^iires -wtiidfl ha\a* l><*eji 
(juoted with more unction than (wanx Snwiiroff, ('omit von 
Moltke, and laird Kolx rts are c'on vc'iiicnt ly i^aiorcal. ()ur 
cid v<*rsarie.s still sIhjw s(.)nu* rc-liiiiicc* ipion sexatcenarians . 

Attain we lea]) ovc'r a jieriod of 450 years, and liiid that 
undt‘r the Sas^anian dynasts all is c.hanm*d, ‘‘ We hear 
nothinf^'l' durinL;' thes<‘ c<aitnri<'s of those* edouds of ligdit horse 

♦ Rawhnsoii, " Sixtji Monarchy/’ p. 1O7. 

t Kawlinsoij, Scva^ntli Monarchy,” p. (>49- the (^icning chapter of 
Procojhusts ” Persian Wars ” describes tlic light horses f>f the J/islerti 
Koinaii iLiiipirc as well nitjnnted and ct[ni])pcd, and, wlieii galloping at 
full speed, using the bow^ eltectively to front or rear. 'this wiis in Jus- 
tinian’s time. (dbboii, in Ins narrative of Julian’s retreat, remarks (vol. 
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which, under the earlier Persian and ujid(M' tlie Parthian 
monarchy, hune, al)»>iit inx’adine; or rctr<'atine; armic'S, count- 
less ifi their ?i unilx.r'^, at;i!e in their mov<‘)net\t's, a tc^rrihlc 
annoyanc'c at the* l>e^t ot times, and a ie^arliil [)c‘ril nndeir 
('crtain circami-.taji('(*-. 'Ih<‘ only hi;l)l- hor.->e of whicli w'e^ 
ha\ am\’ memtion diirine: tin' di*^a'■^t i ous r(*tr<*al of t!u‘ ll\n- 
peror Julian’s arms' aie^ tlu* vSar;.ut‘nie‘ ailie r^ ol Sapor (Slmii- 
])nr)/' \\^‘ 7na\^ add to rfiis, oii tha‘ af i1 i loi'i 1 of ]^’ott^->sor 

()man (“ Art of War in tla* Mnldle' i \a j), 1 haU tlie 

Ps/antine^ arms e^ •nteanpe/T'ars' with 1 li<- Sa-^saniaii ep easts 
(>i Persia, usesi h(*as s < asaliw a!oiU‘ fiaan tin* eia.s s of tin* 
I'lnperoi' .Mamrir'o tolhe* i.Ual Pal t U* oi Mam/i’KeMM. .\1 this 
ja'riod t lie )as»j)|c w {lo ioinud m h;j,ht e*.*\M!rs tln^ arm Ix'St 
-mleal t(^ thear nature^ aiuS purpose wea'e tin- nomad trilx*^ 
ihr»l roam<'(! o\ e-r tia- -><‘parc‘tins; the Ixoiuan from 

l ine Pi'rsian fanpii'ea 1 he^ Pealonm Arabs of Ah >poi am ia 
\\ < aa * k now n as “ Sa raa cm i " 1 o the ‘ ( uam - k a ncl 1\ oman w r’i ! ea*s 
of tli(‘ iirst e'enturs^ of th«‘ < Ijri'-tian era, ii not < arheay an<l, 
as s\ e shall s( (* pr<'srntls, ic ns<is iln^'-e Aral) nomads who 
ij'lusalesl tin* tae'tia-.e^f the- Persian ajid Parthian S(‘h< ‘ol ^ ane I 
handexl tiiean de)\^ n (*s en to tlie- pn^sent d«is . Dncani^C' ])r(>' 
s ides ns wal h tlire'c or f<uir de-ri sail iou-^'T* thie woial “ Sara- 
leaii/’ whii'li ar<^ ij) ex ei s' w'.*y wortlis^ of imahawsal eis'uio- 
lr>.a'v , hut inodeam [ ) 1 1 i lolow'Fcai l est^areh has nahtls', il is 
h(‘he'vcd Pa' ma us , t I'aee-d it to the' AraiPie sxord (shark), 

w hie'h un-aiis “ the- Isasl d’ “ Saracaaii ” are- nolhma; more 
i >r lex>^ orie,! na 1 1 \ , than “ men (»f the If ast ' ’ ; and as 1 h<* j iar)i<- 
was a]_)plii-c] to nomad Aral)-^ \sdio infest i-d ilu- c-ast(-rii iron- 
tiers of till* Roman Ifmpire from Arabia and the, 

south t() tlu' uj/pt-r wati-rs of tin- Ifuplirates on i in- north, 
the- d<-rivatioii from tin- Arabic word '^iipui sine; “ Past 
cannot reasonat>l\', oiu! woidd think, be- rejeited.j Put 

iii-, p. '2 1 o) : " As tJu- horseiiu-ii et the Isist weit^ Iraintsl tf> darl tlieij 
javelins and shoot their arrows at full speed, and in t-very })«.)ssil)le direis 
tion. the cavalry ol Persia was never more foiinulcdik than in tlie nioinent 
of a I'cipid and disorderly tlight.” 

* E.g.. from Sara, wife of Abraham, and other ecjually fanciful sources. 

t The Arabic plural of sliark is sharkin, and dual sharkain. Saraceni, 
with the hard c, is a very natural Roman adaptation of the word. 
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althougJi the Sassanian dynasty dispensed with the famous 
light cavalry, we have ample proof that tlu' Persian nation 
nev^er lost its skill in riding. 1 Jahram-i-Gur, the celebrated 
hunter of the wild ass, famed for its thn'toess, was the hcau 
ideal of the Persian hero and Jiorseniaii; aiul Persia lias, 
perhaps, :i better ( laiin than an\’ ('ouiitry to the invention 
()f ]:)o1o, a game in whit h riding ])ure and simple plays a 
promimmt part. I have vividly now l)eh)re my e> es a 
painting in aji old manuscript of llafi/:,* in which figure two 
or more mounted ])olo-pla3’ers, with the icg<;nd iu Ih'rsian: 
“ Conu' on to the polo-ground. King t>f riders; strike the 
ball.” 'J'lu; game is distinctly' described in f'hardin’s 
” Voyagi's eu Perst>/’ Tome iii., p. 5S (.}th erlit 1735), wl\ere 
testimony is also borne to tin; ayility, snpjjh iiess, and ner\(; 
of the I’ersian Imrsemen. 

In the sevi'iith century f>f our era,, the .‘sassanian dynasty 
of Pi'rsia fell before the Arabs, f and they in turn fell, in the 
elevemth cimtury, bc'fore the Seljukirle Turks. In tiii* year 
1071, at the Ih'itile of i\Ianzik(*rt, b(hwcen the llyzantine 
Emperor Romanus Diogenes ami the Scljonk Al]j Arslan, 
the scene enactfsl at ( arrlue hetwemi ( rassus and .Surenas 
W'as repeated. .:\gain the horsi'-ari'hcr harrierl the Imavies, 
yielded before their advance, pressed uj)oa them in tlioir 
retreat, Jind practically flestroyed the Byzantine army. It 
was with them that (iofllrey ch* Bouillon and his companions 

* The same, po.ssibly, as is reprotluctTl as frontispiece to the edition of 
the Rubriivclt '’of Omar T\hayyai.i and iJic “ S.d.lirK'in anrl 'Absal " of 
piib 1 islie<l by Hcrnai d (Jiiaiitcli in 1870, StiLini:'m is described 
(p. 08), amid his comra<^lcs, as tJic Prince td ]X)lo-x:>laycrs. Sec 

also the note on p. 1 to. Shiiiii and her ladies are icprescntctl in the 
Pcisian x:>o<ds as playing jiolo against ivhiisran l^arwi/ and his courtiers. 
See Sir P. M. Sykes' “History of l^ isia/’ v<j 1 . 1., pp >08 aiul 527-28. and 
vol . li., p. 141. 

t (dbbon (vol. vi , p. 292) writes of the Arab army which defeated the 
Persians at Cadesia, a.l). 630 ; “ Their (the Arabs') military force was 
chiefly formed of cavalry and archers." IMr. Ameer Ali, in his " Short 
History of the Saracens," sj^ecially mentions the " extreme mobility " 
of the Arabs, and the bold activity of their light cavalry, but enters into 
no detailed description of thiiir tactics, (iibbon (vol. vii., 33) describes 
the order of battle of the Saracens as "a long square of two deep and 
solid lines, the first of archers, the second of cavalry." 
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in conHiuuul had to (h'ril as tho First Fni^adr niarclK‘d from 
Nicioa to Antioch. 'That the Turks were thim supported by 
tlie Hedouiiis of tlu' vS\'ro-Ariibic' dcs<‘rt th('re is no reason to 
doubt. fioth (Vibbon (vii., p. *213) and iMic liaiid (“ Hist, des 
{ roisad(‘s/' i., p. I/-I) n aident all v indi<‘at<‘ how tho C ru-' 
saders hsarnt th^^ h^s^ofi, fortnnat(‘lv at inu«'h less <‘Xp<mse, 
which tlie Farthians had taiadit to ( rassns am<l the Scljouk 
dhirlcs to l^onianus I )iou:<'ia‘s. lint, I0 e,ain a <'orr(n't e;rasp 
t)f tlu'.orfleal tliat await erl the ('rusadine; armies whi<'h tra- 
\<‘rsed, or stro\’( to traverse, A'^ja Mrn.or, jenisahsn bc'inu 
their LCoab th<^ sanous ".tndemt most turn to I 'roi m’ ()niaids 
Art oi W ar in liie Middh" P!>* joS-jSo, 1 ban w'lnc'h 

\ I\j!<»w' no b(^tt<‘«' tr<Mtr--.o on tln^ subji^ol.* X<' nopl'ion^. 

1,300 \ cars b<‘foc<e tinw' look ^teps to ( ‘Xb an] >ori/.e an efli- 
('uait l>o<)\ of baht. (\i\ abw ! bo>>c ar<‘ tlu^ of lroo[)s 

wliicli later, win-tier a->,pai 1 of th<' foiae^- of tbc I I osipi t alh‘rs 
or '[<'m|)lar-' ^)r ol tin- Lii'-^ianan d\na.st\ of ( vprns, Ix^t-anie 
Iviiowm in ian’o|)(‘ a-. I'nis o[>oli or ! nrct>pb (indr Diic'ant^e, 
6. a.), or, in th(‘ Frafil\ tofiatio, 7 Voan/>/cs, Report has it 
that tlK‘s<' '] nrcoph \\<-rc i*iM'rmi"cd fi-om tie* otTs])rii2e; of 

( liri-^tian iatlicrs and Mosbm Fnolhei’'^, or aers//, Ilie 

>f»hd Furcjpcan was not ad^ipted to baht cavah^v work in 

rlie Ifa^it . 1 In- ball-breed, of wliom there iniisl ha\ar [:)een 

thousands IxM \\'<'cn tin' do^c'an S('a and the Iks'siaii Irtllf, 
was ur>c of foi’ t!n^ be,*’! Imrst', just a.-^ lu' wa-- also, from 

the f( arth <‘entiir\^ onward, for tin' ) a ni^sari('s .t ('o-ntc 

jeaxi d(' Ki're:oi'Ia\ . in bi-^ Soirs (rif])opee ( u (_bv])re,” 

r^r( >f<\ss<^r OnicUi’j^ < 1 ' ‘Si -ri ptioii «»1 Ihr halllt' ot Alarch let! 
i.i 7 S) is a. coiitempf^r^n V ])it tiire ol the ust* <»1 hoi st'- lx )\\ nuai anil hi^lit 
cavalrv in loiro]H‘ (“ /\\ \ ol ar in tin* AliUtlle Ara*''/' PP 5 ^^^’ 3*o). 

t Vidr Will t vvc)r1 li Porlca ’N *' Knii^hts Malta.” nlil 1S5S. \*ol. 1 , 
.2{)0, anil I'dil i8iSp ^aitl 7-5, \h‘i I0I ” f list, ile 1 (tri.ho de 

Malic,” v^ol i , p. 2o(): anti Adtli-^on’s ” templars,” p j> Tl o intert'sti nj^, 
in ta>nij)arin^ tlu‘ sta tenii'ii ts in l)ncan.eo Iho'^e ot Addison, Vcrlril, 

and T\>rter, to note tha.t to the Pink uarc Iht' ofNjirinj,^ ol a 

Purkish father and Cliristian mother. \\ horeas to 1 he I Lospitallta* anti 
the 'templar they wt'i t* the oltspriiiL; ol a ('Inotiaii f<ilhi.'r atul Lurkish 
mt>ther. 'tht' <;eneral history of inxasions and tornpiesls, tlie habits of 
a ” licentious soldiery/* and the part ^enerall>" ])Jayed by tiu' weaker st‘x 
under such circumstances, will exf'iaiii this in\aasion or, I shtnild ratht.*i 
say, alternation of tht' rOlo of the twt) sexes. 

VOt. IX. 


2 C 
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pp. [Q-Ti, thus defines '' Turroples ATilicc f') cheval ac- 

rcssihle nux ruturirys tt rcrnitrc indi ffcb'cninicjit parnii /rs 
iLiiropt'cH^ rt p{irnii /rs Chrrlirns orieiifrnix Tlu' "rurco])leM 
o1 fV]3riis ranked as rcuyrrSy and wc're cuiflowed bv the Kiiilc 
c>f (\vprus. fn t]u' < »re;anizal ion of ihc I lo'^[)itallers and 
I oniplars t]ie i:>os1 o1 1 ur('o|>olier or eojnmanrler i>f the 
cavalr\ \\'a-> one (.>1 !iiL;!i di^niiy. ( onsiderinu; tliat 
Iroiii I 3 TO to tli(_‘ dn\' of th(‘ir sii [jpr<‘ssion the I lo-sj>i- 

talicTS inlial)itcMl Iw'o i^laiuK, lvbo(ie> and Alalta^ \\i‘ fail to 
sv‘e wliy tine eoniniand<a^ of tlu^ lijhl cMvalrv \\a-> a ])erson 
ol iini)orlanee ; but \"(‘rtot and V/li’tworHi Torria' explaiii 
this l")y ravine,, one lliat /rs / / (fsplta/ it} s nr sr sryrni/'nl 

di rr iitrr quf' pintr (/rsiynrr A* ( ' ^i/niu / prne r^d dr /' / n /anirm 
and tiu* «>ther that iho I nia'oj>^>litM' laul < h;ire;<' <>t tlio <'(>asi: 
d(‘{ene(‘'^ of both i.'^lanth. It inn^t laix'o IxMay therefoiaa 
dtirina; the twa^lfth and Vhirt(M?nt!i <'ent uric whiU' tln‘ 
inilitiiry ()rd(a’s held the* ]1<»1\ Jamd, taiat tln^ tith‘ of d ur- 

c'opolier ('on\a*\a‘(] its tnu" ni(\anine; that ot ( onunaJidc:] 

of the li!L»:ht ('a\ailr\'; and as ‘^neli, a.^ \\ c Icau'n iVoin A 1 . ). j). 
l.e I\ou!>: (“ fa'-. Id <>{ti ta lic'is on I'c'rre Sainti' et a (iyv[>!’e, 
i i i 3 I () A.o/’), h<.' \\<is -.utx>rdijiatc‘ to tie' f (uu'i hn/ id the* 
()rf]<aa Jt wa-^ not till *301. that 1 lio ( 'hapl<'r-( h'iieral rais(‘d 
him to tiie rank ol' a ('aj)itular Ikulilf, and in f3JS atta('h<'d 
th(' diynitv onca* and tor all te> tho fajithsli iainauca^* From 
1328 to 1551 the' dia'nit\' of d urc'opolic'r was held and it*^ 
dutie'^ pc'riornu'd h\ the ronvcmtual Itaililf of the' FitL;lisli 
Laaiu:iHn Sir Rieliard Shellc v, a cousin of Sir Idiilip Sidney,!' 
was thc‘ last f^aiyhslnnan to lill the oifus', wliich, aftc^r fiis 
deadh, was jnt'orporat<'d in the* p('rson of the (irand Master, 
pc'udiny' tlu' r<wa\al of tin* Fna;hsh Lanj^iua sujjprc'ssc^l by 
T 1 C'Tir V Y 1 1 I . As soiiH' few' pc:rsons, I'ven anionit tin' meinber'. 

* Kes tnrcoplcs, troupe .njxili.iirc etc cavnlcrio Ic^ero, analogue aux 
chevan-lrgors et tres (Mn])loy<'‘e a rDrient. se n^crutaient on flehors fles 
frerc-. do rnA])ilak IIs otaionl coinniande ]>ar le turcopher. . . 11 

n’etait, on cdTid .ui XI fl. su ch', cju’iin t^Kicier inilitairo, sul>ordoiinc 
an mais'chal coniine les cliTi tc'lains et les conimandeurs des chevadiers 
Pc c'hapitre do 1^0 j. 011 rassiniilant anx baillis ca]^ilulairoR, en fit uri grand 
dignitairc do rOrdre (Le Koulx, of?, at , p. 3 15). 

t See Wallace's “ Life of Sir Philip Sidney/' pp. 136 and 141. 
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of the iiu)d(‘rn Kiiglisb. Ciraiicl l^’iory, ar(‘ aware, the English 
Laii^aie has been re\'i\^erl, jiiul tbiit lu'ariy iiiiielv yt'ars a^'o ; 
but, though the rcvixerl banaiu^ nne(‘ nixain r(Moi<'e-; in its 
Hailifl of it has uot ^ lU la ('• )\ aaa'f 1 it^^ riirer>]^oliiM*. 

I liave oFi S(^\'('ral (>])j)<)rt iniitit^-- 111 Ihi* la^l tiiree or four 
\cajtur(^<^i to t’hat tla^ tnno i-; at hanci \\h(ML tiui 

reimioi^ of the '^exeral l)raneh(‘-^ ot tiu' Order of St. Joiin of 
joru^aleni iniu,ht tal^a* ]>la(o. d Ih' i.;r(‘rit X a | )oh *0 ifu' War 
j xaaod a 11 id i( I t[ie<)rd<M', and inadt' Malta whai it. is and innsl 
laanaiin- vi'/.. Idritiah. Ihit wha.t the (ha at Wdir of ' 700- 
1 S ] 5 u ndid , 1 1 n ‘ Oi roat V\ a r of i o 1 [-1017 may ( )0'-s| bl \ or(‘ . 
lla!\’ has |>a\(.‘fl the w ro/ b\' lioi^tine' in loii tho Ihiinn-r of 
1 lie ( )rd<a' t )f vSt . j oh n of f « rii ''al<s » 1. w h ie h is also tin* 1 > an in a* 
of tin* iioU'.o of vSevov amd <»! tin* Italian Lauu'dom, on the 
old ('itad<*l oi Ihi Kniyhl- in ivlnxh*-. IX tiie d'reat\ of 
baris of Max 30, 1814,; the |>o'-,r'(*s^ion of Malta \n a- eon- 
iha.nal to His I'r'taniiK' Ma]i*-tv; and, in <’onsta jueina' of 
rt‘[jrCstM 1 1 all \ I. s ol tin* Oid«i, <hd\' o.u]x>v\ (aa‘f| , apjdu'd 
to tin' (*one:re'-s ol X itania, in iNi |, tm the i^rant ol a rhC~ 
//en -nOu K'W’ l n‘r< ' in the Ahalitia’i aan a.n, in phn*!' of Malta. 

1 in* r< ‘<pn'st \\ a noi t 1 ><*11 i;rant i < i . A si n ) d;j r roij ni'^t mas* \ rvy 

well I>{‘ preferred liefore the Oonere-*' \\ iin h will l>e eon\ein‘d 
(M* tin* t < 'rmiiiat n M I of tin* j^re eat w*ar. It is not m the 
[jfwsei’ of aiix one to a enl < aoneal I \ tin a that i oll^re-^- 
wa )i j id relnst ' t o <'OiH'ed (' t he Tv'-'t oral 1 01 L oi t h e ml and of 1< i 1 od e'^ 
to tlie C)rd('r. Ixomc* is tin' <//>/~/ita ; lierlin i-' tin* s<'at of 
tin* foliannitt*!' ()rd<‘n; bonrlon is the headi juart er'^ oi tin* 
re\i\(al Ifna'lish lainii.iK*, not mijirohalilx a in point ol \\(‘altli 
and [>o\\'er and inlhieiiec*, tin* e,i'aatest oi tin' thri'e. la't tin' 
three iniiti', anti let i'danue onec' more' re\ ix e tin Lankin's ot 
I h'oxeiKH', Aux('rL;iu', and franec', and join her loret's w’illi 
Ixonu', 1 .ou(U)n , a nd Ihadin, and xslio eaii sax that Italx, tlie 

J'^ulr llarclinnirs “ 1 Listei \ of i 7n>^ - nS i 5 , 14> 5 X 3 V 4 - 

otter of C'vprus 1(.) tio'ere in the aiifiinni of is the st i ont^t's! piooJ we 

lia\ o ot the critical situation in w hu'h 1 he Joitt nle ioinul itsell wlieii 
IXuls^aria threw in -her l<^t witli tJie ( t-i^tral fV^weis and ( onstanline 

traitorously deserted Scrvia \\'e have lived to bi* thankful that Ci recce 
refused Cyprus, tluui which Malta itsell is scarce more valuable to us now 
in Iho MediteiTaiicaii 
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r\)\ver ill possession^ will not au:rcc to a('ce])t the oiucn of tlie 
White ('ross Ifannc'r and let it remain tliere as the syinhol 
of thc‘ rc‘sns('itation of tlie Hospitallt'r po\v(‘r ? Let this 
furth(M" he noted! WIhmi the clost^ of this war opens the 
qiK'Stion of the control of tlie Bosphorus and 1 )ardaii(‘lles, 
L;uarajit (M‘S that the iji j>ossession of those' straits will 

not fortify' them and will not utilize* tlieni as a mi1itar\^ and 
naval l)ase arc* i mpe'ratives It will he re^n u'lnhere'd that a 
Ihdi^arian ciutlie)ritv le*als:e'd out as^^es'tine that the' Islands 
of the* ^lCi4eaii would l.)e he*ld h\^ one or more* of the* ( ire':it 
Powe'rs as such a i;uar;.mt<^e, Liuh'r the* c:uarante'<' of the* 
(ireat Bowers I\he)fles ma\' we'll ])e lu'Kl h\ tiu' unitt*d ()r(ie‘r- 
e)f St. John, and the* \ e'rv internat ional cliarae te'r ed its 
;aove*r nme'iit will he* a uuara iite_‘e* e>f pe*a('e* in tfu* la'\ant. 
Wdien tliat lias he'cn ae'h le've'rl we' nnn ajpiin hoja* 1o se't* an 
Lni;lish d'ure'oj lolic'r, wliose* <Uitie*s w ill he, not to load t ho 
iio-ht e'avalrv hut to organize' tlie e'oast eh'feaxa's, inedndine 
heavy loue,-range' ;<uns, miue‘s, and tin* llos)>it allor Klymu’ 
('or])S. What a future* te> ('onte'mplate* ! And yed, the* Ilospi- 
talle'r Orele^r is blijif! te) its fasriiiations. Lotitrast llietr 
apathy \vith tlu' lire? and fore e* eif tin* lvai'^o^ wln'U, at Marie'n- 
hure; e)ii June* 5, 1002, tie addre>;se*d tlu'-^e* woials to the* 

as*^e‘mh]e*d Ivniolps e>f tlie* Te'uteinie* and Je>hannit('r ()rde*rs: 

Ane ie'ut -VI arie'iihuro' must ai\va\ s re'inain a s\ mijeil ot 
Ge^rman^ ’s mission. Tle're' in Ahirie-nlnn'^' I e*xpre'ss my 
pectation that all tlie* Brothe*rs of the* Grdor of St. Je^hn wall 
always he* at \}\y se'rviea* whe'ii 1 esall tlie*m to ^uard (i(*rman 
mamu'rs jind custeims.’' It is re'pe>rte*d that the* [ eiliannite'r 
(h'den has intrioau'd in Russia since' this wair he‘o;an as actixa'Iy 
as tlie d'cjutonie: Kni<^hts intri^uexl and fou^Iit in Beilanel anej 
Lithuania 700 years a.i;'e>. 

ddie Osmarili l urks, no more' than tlie; Hospitallers, found 
use for li.i^ht cavalry in a Mexliteirraneain island. The breiad, 
open are*as of Asia Minor and Maccdeinia, the? plains of Hun- 
gary, the? Steppe'S eif Russia, and the wastes and onsets of 
Persia, havei proved the best scheiol for the eliie e?f the? world's 
chevan-legcrs , Lord Curzon of Keelleste>n give?s, in his }na^- 
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moil opnSy “ Persia and the Persian Ouestion/* a j^raphie 
rk^seriptiori of the Persian Irrei^iilar ( avalrv' of to-dav.* Wiry 
hor-.e and hard>^ trooper are well depic^ted.f are for 

tlur most part s];l(*ndifl hors<Mnen, traiiUMl to ride from 

chihlhood, and i)eine; abh^ to ix rform r(Mnarkable h'ats of 
ability and marksina nshi].> while proca‘<Mli m; at full gallop. 
Herodotus said liiat the an<‘i(mt P<‘r-,ians taught ttnar scui'. 
thre(' thiiii^s-- to ride, to draw th(‘ bow, aiid to s]j(Mk the 
truth.- riiounli th<^ last-uamefl preee|>l has lojie; <vj;o Ixam 
(‘Xpun^ed from iIk' ethu'al <'orl(‘ of tiu'ii’ d('s('endant'^, tlie 
Persians still obsiana^ tin* hrst prt\seri j>tion , \vhih‘ at ‘ ^IrawiiiLC 
the loni;' l>ow ' tlnn' ar<^ umajualled in t!)«: \^'<H’ld.f 'l'lje->e 
i »'r(\!L;'ula r <':i\ a Iry Jire t Ik * soli* nuxh'ri i su r\ ]\ or-^ of 1 1 le mou nt(vl 
h(tsts that seatteianl tlie len'ious ot Roiru', tliat tollowc'd the 
iKumei' t)f 'FainerlcUK*, and that <'ross<.‘d tln^ Indus with Nadir 

Wluni, as a scMpnMue to the tamoie. mtta'view IxKwetMi 
Napoleon ami AleNaiuler 1 . at 'Tilsit, Pritish and f'lanuli 
missiims .'-ou;sht tlie ('ourt of tin* Shait ; wlum the lloim^ 
and [Jldian (..JOVinnunents sent rival <m\o\'-, Ilarford Jom*'^ 
and Malcolm, to dd'ln'ran ; and w lien tln^ Thann'liman N'erdier 
and th<‘ lOnnh'^himai ( liristun Lmd‘'a.\^ IhalunKn and Pot- 
tinL;<‘i', \\ eia* v'>'ine; with each other a-> <Hlucators of Ik-rsi^m 
soldiery- -f.e,, about th<y\ears iS^jS to iSio— an i ndepta id<‘n t 
l^'r<m(‘li ira\ i'her, M. A. ])upre, has lett us m tin* 54tii (diapt<‘r 
of ills \h>\sin<‘ cn Perse ” (Pari'-, t8io) an aecaumt of tlie 
l^in'si<an eavalrv^ of his day. He i^'-timates tlieir strmin'th at 
140,000, and mentions seeing 10,000 ol them e'-cort the 

Vol i., clri]^. xvii. 

t I liad sonic (^pi^orlnniiy 111 wiioii nainnnrs Herat to t 011- 

striiitinople, for stiidyini^ tile IVrsiiin lioe>}>s The Siiliojuil l\t tnris* of 
January, 1886, was ciiouj;h to ])ubhsh iny expel jenees 

I 'rtiis playful thrust is probably inspire<I t)y “ Ihiji i>al)a, i or which 
inimitable book l.ord Curzon oiicc wrote a I'orewonl brc^bably 1 lie 
editor of JHackte'ood 4if to-ilay has forgotten that of Jauuaiy, 

18Z4. reviewed ITaji Baba*' most scveiely. When 1 was, some years 
af^o, roviewiiif^ tlic “ Memoir of Sir John McNeill, tj.( .B , I pc)inlcd out 
that in 1824 and 1823 Blackwood was bringing out McNeill s Visits to 
the Harem (in l^ersia), and was probably not disposed to tolerate a 
rival in " Ifaji Baba/* 
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Shall in 1808 from IVheraii to his suininer camyi at Sul- 
tanieh, whon the Freiirh Legation was invited to accompany 
His Majc'sty. M. Dupro's account is thus worded: 

“ La cii\'aleric‘ est tirrc des trihus e;nerrieres (jui sont 
rc])andii(‘s dans h‘s callees d(‘ LLmi)irc. . . . T^es chevaux 
sent ae;iles, vi^oureux, et d'niK^ tailhx . . . f.es (xiva* 

iiers doivent s(' fournir d’arines. Klh's ('onsistent v\i iuh^ 
c'aral>in<‘ on fusil court, <|u'ils tir(nit (m conixint an v'ranrl 
e'alop vt a\o:r l>eau(‘OLi|» cLadix^sscn soil (Levant, soit dcaa'icre, 
<‘t dajis toutes ies dinx’tions. manioro <](' ^^'U(M'r(>\ cr 

rap[>(‘llc cncoix* c'cs tannaix Larthes, (jui lant auait des tixiils 
en luyant, v\ rionc' Ies attaepK^s pertidcs f )(' s('sprrai cut la 
(iraxa* h'yion romaiiK' ([in ii(‘ })ou\xiit Ies atttandre. L(‘s 
cavadiers [ic^rsans out eneoix' ca^la d(^ coinmiin a\ ee h^urs 
aiu'etiX'S cju'ils p<>rten1 mie huu'o lonano fori K'yerc, donl 
ils se scr\aait adiniixihlcancnl . . . . la.'s <'a\ali«'rs tuia on laris 
sont soLixanit arnuL d'lin arc et d(‘ fire lies, (ju'ils e)n[>lo\eut 
i^L\ ec' l)('aLK*onp (Lax aut a’^t^ on fuxanl, pour arrfter on du 
nioins retarder LcMiiuani lorsqu'd a hair |)oursuit(.‘. ! .es 

'-abr(‘s '^ont e;en('ra! <n\c<‘ileur>. (*’<*-1 rarim^ a la cpu^lle !(‘ 
])ersan atta('h(‘ l<‘ plus de prix, dont il -^erl axtx U!U‘ 
grande ( h'x 1 t'ri tf* . ’ ' M. nupr*''-. f ) t*s( ri j >1 1 01 1 of tlie sa«lrll<‘ 
iind tin' \^a^' it is adjust(al carn(^> our tboui^lits hack to 
Liinon l\ a.w 1 1 nsou 's pi(‘tur«* (»r {|h^ Ass\iaau liebt horsc^- 
man on his barehacktal ('harder. li(‘ eonc'ludi^s: “ ()n \\yii,r 
ai'^^'ment ('onil)itMi (xU te selle est UK'ommode (‘t ineine dan- 
i;ertai*^e ])our \c (‘avalii'r; inais rhal)itudi‘ h' [irt'serve dc' toutc 
caxiiute, (^t somhh' I’idiUitiher a\t‘<' le c'liexal,’' 

1 1 is \’ery w ell know n 1 hat the rurcoinaus have for lone; hetai 
famous for their lom;-(hst aiict* rai<liuy. “ llaji liaha t<dls 
us of that. J lu‘ ^reat d'lirc'oinan raich rs were nexer Iku'sia.u 
suhje('ts. 'rhe\' have ]u»\v lor more tlian thirtv' vears Lxxai 
sulijeet to Russia, When I was at or near I leral in 1884-85, 
an Afe;lian olficta" told me how h<' and liis s(jiiadron or t rooji 
had tiirnerl out from caanp near Iftaxit and pur-^ued 'J'urco- 
nian raiders till tliey ovcM'took tluan in the Ikidi^his dc\sert 
after n ride of seventy miles. .Ivven to this day Persia seems 
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to be par excellence the rountr3" for loiic^-clistanci' rides. 
iMost Kiii^lish travellers iji J\'rsia have he ard of tlie recorcis 
Tiiad<\ cijid somt'tiiiH'S l)t.'lp(^d to make.' thiein. 

T may add th^it the ae't'ouiil ol llu' Pe^rsieai cav.'drv L;'i\eii 
]>\' Sir John Mai ('o Ini in liis “ Hi">tor\' of IV^rsia (vol. li,, 
]>[). 4<>5-<>) ddfiM-s from tlial of M. A. 1 >Li])n' (iMnli wrote of 
tile same p«a’iod) in one, e-v^ential i)artieiilar onl\^ tli.it 

Ma]('olin’s (\stiinate of tlx' ^-trenuth of Sio trihnl horse of 

Ik^rsia.is 8<‘, <)<)(>, insl<\'Kl ot i \\ le ii Mr. S. ( i W , 

P>enja n ! j 11 , 1 hi' bnited Stati^-. Mmi^tei to Peraa irom iXS2-tS>, 

N\i'ot(' his “ r-.ia aiid the !k‘r-.ians { John Mnrraw 

tlie ('ondiiioMs nt \\m‘hir(' iiad niuleri^one "eve,p\ \t'ars of 
< !i<'nie;e, lint he oi*<is thi' (’‘[>imon nu h i > < \ preset ‘d \)\' 

most \i/., m.'ii, 'p\eii on]\' L'ood or\^:m j/n (. ion and h^adea*- 
-i I i ] o l h( ‘ 1 1 1 a feri a 1 , a n < 1 « li a t a ood ma i eia a ! , i tin 'la ‘ . 

i he ( (;-.-a(]N. and t h<" ( ha\'e noth m iluar da\ made 

then' mark m Ifurop^ , aaid lain'nal tt'rroi' into thv^ lands wdiieh 
t i i(‘i r I’Ll 1 et*-> 1 j i \ aded . 1 j h ( \'oa t s « >i' d 1 1 1 \ wert' 1 i “ linns'* 

ol 1 !i {‘I r da . 1 he f'rei e a i c'a \ad r\ o^ t li e ^ » v em 1 etm t h < an ! ^ r ' 4 

tranu'd nmler '-m h m<*n a-. rmasniH* and ('oikU\ a( cimr<*d a 
very liiah I't^; ml a t ion , Imt eompeteiit aiit!iorit\ stades tliat 
it ('oidd not \ ie I ha', n t In' I'nrk ^ eit hei a-, reaard^ >1 

o\vii idlieuMje-^' Ol’ the resnih^ whn'li {\ a('lji<*\ed. So for- 

midable anvl -<0 iioieii It^ared \\(Me li.e '{ nrkish lior-enien tliat 
llie Kussafii ]iil*intr\, \.hin o(^po.-.(‘d to liaatr, in\aria[>ly 
<airri('d ( Ic raux-rlf ~f in hahl ('art-> for llieir prote(imn. 
It liad Ix'eii \ c\'\ risnarked that no other ea\a!rv has 

e.ver obtaim'd snadi an a^eendanev a'- tih'^ o'vi'r mbintr\’/'^ 
t\)Ioii<d ( iiesue\ , llx' man wlio --lionld ha\e matfe tlie iJayh- 
dad Kailwaw writing m i X 5 _} of the i\ tm" o-d nrkish earn- 
]>aiyns of iXjS and i X2w» said:] “ I lie Imdi nanx^ ae(|iiirt'd 
bv tlx.* (d>ssacks i*Ke\vhere m Ifurope was not, noi' it iikt*ly 

^ ‘ IdirycJop^c'iiia Llri .uiiiiuca , ” ‘dh edit . “(\}\’.drvs” 

r eiu'sficy’s “ J< usso-'FiirkisIi ( 'a 7iip<ny7is, ’ * j> ;ee 1 would 

aJsf) (liaw altcuitiou to ( lemu.d Sir Kuliaid W d 0; .di<i i u I 'm tur«‘ im 
<”uiipaigii printed in yol. x\. of Ifio Joninal of tlu* Koval I ’lnX'il Ser\ ir»* 
Tnsiitntion, }'» <>*17, wtiere tlie superi*)! il y of tlu Inrki^h lifd^t t <ivair\ 1 
the j^nssiaii is fully dcnionslratod 
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to be, jnaintaincd in 7 'urkey, where they were speedily 
matched by the DelHs,* and the heavy massive dragoons 
shared the same fate. The cavalry of the Turks had, and 
will probably continut* to have, the advantage in the field.” 
Colonel Frank Russell, writing of the same jjeriod, says rfi 
“ d'lie great strength f)f the ( rurkish) xirmy lay in irregular 
cavxxlry but wht;n he comes to write of the same army in 
1877, h(‘ sxxys : “ 'TIk' Turkish horstancn of tin; present day 
have lost xill the d;ish :ind enler|>ris<; which rencleretl them 
during the last century the terror of Knrojxexin armies.” It 
would seem that tin; sjxirit ajid g(;iiius of the irregular horst*- 
man Inis fled back to whence it I'aimg to the Bedouin Ar.-ibs 
or .Sarxicens of Mc'sopotamia and the 'Tigris ;ind Fu|>lirates 
Valleys. If so, th<*n it will meet a wortiiv rivxil in the mobile 
cxivjilry of tlie Indian Army. Let that cavalry cut its wxi\' 
to B<ighdafl,as in 1882 it cut its way tof 'airo.f Both in their 
dxiy have been ci\pitjils of the Calijjhs. Both are tlestined 
to own Ji British suzerainty. 

Kven to this <hiy the honu; of the light horseuuin is the 
Kiist ; xnid, when this war is oviT, tlie light cavxilry of tlie 

* The name “ Dclli,” nr “ Deli " .is others spell it, lias almost jaassed 
out ken. I am indebtt'd to the Librari«ms of the \\'.ir ()tl'ic(‘ rind the 
Royal United Service Institution for kindly fin nisl^inc^ the information 
which my own library lailiMi to ahord. Mnjor Wylly tell^ me that the 
Turkish dictionary translates Deli as (i) a madman, (2) a kind of 
irregular troo])s in olden times. Mr. HiidJestoii of th(.‘ War Office sent 
me the followinp^ note: In Valentini’s * 'fraite sur la guerre contre Ics 

Turcs/ traiiuit dc rallomatid par h. lUcsson (Berlin, 1830), on p. 79 there 
is a footnote: ‘ Deli signifie hteralcment nii homim* detcrmiyic on hasardenx: 
en quelqne suite une uiaMvaii>e ttte ou un force nc; on pourrait rendre Ic 
sens par enrage. Ce sont des cavaliers vulontaiics, Ja ileui peut-clrc dc 
la nation, snperieiirenu'nt ai mes and hahilles, tpii accompagnent ton- 
jonrs le Pacha ou It? (dicl et dout plusicuis se sout ([ueltpiefois cnlieremeiit 
devoiies pour lui.' ” 

111 this definition of the Delli or “ Ocli we find, lust of all, a sug- 
gestion of the “ Oha/j with whom every Cronlier soldier in India is familiar ; 
and secondly, the beau sabreur of the Turkish army of a century ago. 

The Right Honourable Syed Ameer Ali, the author of A Short History 
of the Saracens,*' and a foremost authority on all that concerns lslam» 
writes to me: The word ' Hclli ' was common in India also, under the 
Moguls. It means ' irregular,* as I understand it.** 

t Riisseirs Russian Wars with Turkey,** pp. 61 and 243. 

X This story will be best read in Air. Stanley Lane Poole’s coming “ Life 
of (x>lonel Sir Charles M. Watson.” 
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Indies and of the basins of the Euphrates and the Nile may, 
not impossibly, under the a.‘f^is of the pax there 

is a suspicion here of a “ bull ” —once more mould the 
destinies of wars. Barbed wire, troi^lodytic defences, and 
high-explosive morister shells, are not encouraging, but the 
days of Stuart and Mosby raids are not yet past. War, 
as we saw fifty odd years ago, [)roniptly taught our AmcTican 
brethren, both of the north and south, tliat liglit ('avalry 
had still a ])owerful role before it; and we may reasoual)ly 
anticipate that, before this war is ova.T, cavalry will once 
again assert itst'lf. Indeed, it is reported to have been 
used recently with some ('ffect, both in France and in 
Macedonia. All n'ports from Meso])otamia are so indefinite 
that no opinion on cavalry action there can be formed. 
It is, however, ptrfec'tly clear that once one army gets 
another on the move, the cavalry conui into play, as has 
been the case in the Dobrndja, where the Bulgarian ( avalry 
actively followed up the Kusso-Kumanian retirement, and 
ill Albania, where tin' French and Italian Cavalry are 
reported to have effected a junction for the purpose of 
conjoint operation against the Bulgarians in Servia.^ 

* On 11)0 qiiabtios of “ Spain:?,” Mainluks and Arabs, and of the 
('ussack:;, when tlu-Y were Mosk'in and 'I'liikish (not Russia n) subjects, 
]m:ihciT Goor;^ von Viik'nlinc, in his “Military RcfU'clions on liukcy 
(London, 1828 ), {i;ivrs hi;? own personal cxpcriciu'c lie spccilies the 
mobility of Turkish cavalry in the roughest country, and the clieci of 
its sudden appearance on an enemy’s flank or rear. 
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Many onc(', jjoj>ular th*.;ories ha* t‘ b- t-ii [)rc)V(,;d to be 
fallacies by the events of the present war. One is the 
theory of the Blue Water Sch(jol that Cirt'at Britain could 
rely lor defence entirely upon her Navy, and need only 
keep up an Army for the. purpose of providing garrisons for 
India and the Colonies. And the Blue Water Scholars 
pointed out (juitt; truly that our stantliug army wa.s t(jo 
.small compare.d with the national armi<;s of the Continent, 
and that therefore we could not take, part in a (Continental 
war. One wiseaert; wrote an artick*. which was [jubh-shitd 
in a ServMc<i journal suggesting lli.it our tiarrisou Artillery 
shoukl be converted into Marine y\rtil!ery, as the Army had 
no us<i for heavy guns ! Ilis 0[)inion seemed to bc' sh.uatd 
by Lord Haldane, who selected tht^ Royal C.larrison 
Artillery as the jirincipal object of the reductions which he 
made in our military testablishmeiUs. 

Another popular fallacy was that which was so ably and 
forcibly expounded b)- thi; Rus.sian publicist M. Bloch, that 
war woukl s]iell tinanei.il and commercial ruin for any 
civdlized nation eng.iging in it, and that , therefore a 
rCuropean war was untliinkable, not to say impossible. 
And some of his discipk's maintained that any w,:ir could be 
jirevamted by the great fmanci(*.rs of Kurope agreeing to 
st<^ip the supplies of cash and closing the money markets to 
the belligerents. These theorists quite overlooked the fact 
that the soldier Crin hold a pistol to the financier’s head, 
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and demand his money or his life. Norman Angell 
followed in Bloch’s footsteps and argued that as war must 
be an unprofitable business, no nation would be foolish 
enough to engage in it, or, at any rate, ought not to be 
foolish enough to engage in it ; but, vuifortunalely, nations 
sometimes imagine that war may be made profitable, and 
experltiuce would to show that they are sometiimis 

right in this supposition. Germany ct'rtainly profited by 
the vjar of 1870, and expect^-d to profit by the. present war ; 
and Serbia, Gree.c<‘, and Montem-gro all profited by the 
lialkan War of 191 2, and Bulgaria wouki have* profited, too, 
if her rulers had not thrown away the fruits of victory 
Ijy their supreme, tolly. I heir t!ntering u[)on war with 
their former Lillies C'-rtainly did not pay, but tliat bitter 
(*x])erience did not deter them from plunging into the 
jiresent war, the lawsuits of which will probably prove*, still 
more dististrous for thorn. 

The Bulgars are b)' rave. I'tirlars who migraK'.d from 
Central Asiti to the btmks <,)f the l);inub(i one thousand 
y<;ars ago ; .and the e.arly .Arab geograjihers place the land 
of Bulghar to the north oj the tkispian .St.i. In char.icter 
the; Bulg.arkin strongly resemblos his cou->in the I urk ; he. 
is equally lirtive, e([ually .stubborn, tuid t'qually slujtid. lie 
has, however, adojited tin; C hristian religion and tlie Slav'onic 
langutige, and h;is consecjuonily come to be rv.ckoned as a 
Slav, and recogniz(;d :i.s a nn.*ml.)er «•( the l’ai>slavist 
fraternity. In his tjutirrcl with his allies nf the Balk.vmc 
confederation in 1913 he was originally in tin; right ; but 
he man.aocd to put himst;lf i;i the wrong ; and now, bi;fooled 
hy the .specious promi.'e.s of Cjrermaiiy, h<* ha.s ttiken up aims 
against the Russians, who freed him from his bondage to 
the Turks less than forty years ago. It would serve him 
right, and be a useful lesson to him for the futurt;, were the 
Russians, when they emerge victorious from this war, to 
replace him under "I urki.sh rule. 

The shuffling of the cards in the B.ilkan game of politics 
would baffle the most far-sighted diplomatist. A few years 
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ago Bulgaria was the faithful follower of Russia and of 
Panslavist policy, while Roumania was looked upon as the 
only possible ally of Germany in the Teutonic Drang nach 
Osten. A Latin enclave in a surrounding expense of Slavdom, 
Roumania was widely separated from her neighbours by both 
race and language, and her political sympathies were with 
the West rather than with the Kast of Tuirope. Germany 
certainly counted on her as an ally in the long-fore.seen 
and inevitable ctintest between the*. Teuton and the- Slav 
for political supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula. But the 
defection of Italy from the Triple Alliance, and the adhesion 
to it of Turkey and Bulgaria, enlisted the sympathies of the 
Roumanians in favour of their kindred Latin [peoples of the 
Lntente ; and the liberation of the Roumanian populations 
of Transylvania and thi; Bukovina appeared to btt a stake 
w(irth playing for, once the chanc<-: of the final victory of the 
Central Powers was discounted. 'The old King (Jarol 
would not lightly have drawn his sword against his German 
kinsmen ; but his successor has chosen to throw in his 
lot with the country of his adoption in the* hope of enlarging 
her boundaries and extending his sway. 

In the Middlti Ages, and i;ven as late as three liundre<.l 
y'^ears ago, Religion was the dominating factor in politics. 
TJie question wheihftr a Catholic or a Protestant heir 
was to succeed to the throne of some petty Ge.rman 
principality, or whether a Mediterranean isl.iiul fortress was 
to hoist the llag of the Crescent or the Cross, absorbed the 
energies and engagixl the sympathies of the whole civilized 
world. To-day Religion takes a back seat. Protestant 
Prussia, Catholic Austria, Orthodox Bulgaria, and Musal- 
man Turkey', form a strange new Holy Alliance ; while an 
equal diversity of creeds, supplemented by Japanese 
Buddhism or Shintoism, appears in the ranks of the Entente 
Povv'ers. In spite of Hague Conferences and international 
arbitration and peace propaganda, we are still a long way 
from the prevention or cessation of war ; but at all events 
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we shall have no more purely religious wars, and that is a 
big mercy to be thankful for. 

We were under the impression that the term “sniper” 
used for a marksman or sharpshooter, was quite a modern 
invention ; but vve havt; come across it in the diary of an 
officer kept during the Nepaule.se War of 1814, and now 
jiublished for the first time in the Journa! of the R,U.S./. 
for August. The writi^r mentions the Gurkhas “sniping” at 
our Sepoys on two occasions. The ('.xpressk .n, which has 
bticome stereotyped in the; [jresent war, is not a halJp^• or 
a[)propriate simile, for the sj)ortsman’s snajjshot at the, 
erratic snipe is very dissimilar from the steady and 
deliberate aim of the lurking rilleman in th(! trenches. 

The conditions of warfire are, undergoing a thorough 
process of alteration through the* progress of mechanical 
invention. d'hey have .ilrcady Ix'en much modificid in the 
present war by the activitiiss of the aeroplane, and tin; 
submarine, ami now the motor-car has e.xtended its sphere 
of action from the lines of communication to tht^ hghting- 
lincs 'I'ht; armoured battle-car, bristling with guns .ind 
rides, care<‘ring over the barbed-wire, rmtanglements and 
trenches <jf the; enemy’s liiu; carries the imagination back to 
the; times ol Persian and Punic wars, when thi; towered 
elephant with liis iron-[)latetl lorehc;ad and his load of 
archers and slingers trampled his way ihrougli lines of 
hostile infantry. The fire-arms which finally banished him 
from llie battlefield are an. adek-d terror to the destructive 
progress of the. modern monst(;r. 

History has once more repeated itself in the revival of 
the. practice of throwing grenades or bombs by hand, which 
was a common feature of tactics in the armies of Europe 
two centuries ago. The grenadier or bomb-thrower was a 
soldier specially selected for strength and courage, and 
equijjiped and traimxl for this particular purjiose. At first 
the number was ordinarily limited to four men in each 
company of infantry, but after some experience the 
grenadiers of a battalion were assembled in a separate 
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company. The old institution will perhaps be revived 
along with the old practice, and our infantry regiments 
again include soldiers bearing the time-honoured title of 
Grenatiiers, which was suppressed in our regimenis of foot 
in the year i860, having snrvive.d lor many years as a 
noiuinal title without any tactical significanc(?. 

It is now more than lifty years since llrit'sh troops 
a])pear<‘d in the region vairiously described as the Oobruja, 
th.e l-)obrudjri, or the l^ol u'udst ha, the lattc'.r variant •hiung 
the clumsy German method which tanploys four letters to 
express the letter /. When our Army lay (‘ucamped at 
Varna in thi^ sumint;r of 1 854, the llrigach* of Light Cavalrj', 
the same which afterwards charged at llalaklava, was sent 
into the Dobruja to observe th<* movements ol lh(' Russian 
Army ; but tln^y never came into contact with the, enemy, 
who had withdr.iwn after raising the siege of Silistria. The 
successful defence; of that fortress by tin; Turks was largely 
due to the skill of two officers of I'higimiers of the; llonour- 
able Hast India (himpany’s .Army -Lieutenants Butter 
and Nasmyth, who directed the o|MM'ations of the garrison. 

IVIany other Anglo-Indian officers who liappened to be 
at home on furlough at that time joined the 'Turkish Army 
on the I )anube aiul fell lighting against tlie Russians; 
among them Lieutenant Arnold of tiie, 3rd (now the 63rd) 
Palamcoltah Light Infantry, who with several others was 
killed leading the Turks in the desperate crossing of the 
Danube at Giurgevo. The name of that ]>lace, as well as 
those of Silistria, 'Turttikai and Kalafut, were familiar 
enough to the readers of our newspapers half a century ago, 
atifl now they have again come into our view in a mightit;r 
struggle in w'hich the Russian (;nemy has been transformed 
into our ally, and the Turkish Iriend into a toe. 

The enlistment of Bengalis in tht; ranks of our Indian 
Army is a complete volic-face on the part of our Military 
Administration. Its recent policy has been to exclude all 
but the scions of warlike races from our military service ; 
and not long ago, in pursuance of this policy, some twenty 
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thousand Madrasis were disbanded and their places filled 
by recruits from the martial races of Nepaul and the 
Panjdb. Now the order lias gone forth to accept recruits 
from what has hitherto been regarded as the mest unwar- 
like race in the whole Peninsula, lor as a soldier the* Bengali 
is presumably as inferioi* to the Madrasi as the latter is to 
the Panjabi. We say presumably, because, the Bengali has 
never yet b<;en tested as ;i soldier ; he has in the [tast had 
a rooted objection to tiu*. employment ol physical ffirce. Ht; 
has never even olTered himself as a Ccuuiidale lor military 
honours, and the Sefiox s who fought under Clivt; at Plassey 
were Madrasis. 

It remains to lie seen, however, now that tin- Govanannent 
ha-T extended to the; Bengali the; privih g<; of se rving theur 
country as soidie;rs, how ihey act[uit themseilve.s. Xhe;) 
have a spltmdid o[>po):t unity. 

But thei mejst ama/.ing thing in tiie; new eleparture is that 
the e.xp(;rime;ntal double-company ol Betngalis that is to be 
raised to te,:st the; martial t|ualitie.s of their nation is to be-; 
attacheid te) Coke;’s Rille;s, a lanuius frontier re"gime;nt 
large ly re;cruitf;d freim trans-lreii'tier Palhans, Afridis, atul 
\ usuf/cais, men who, to say the least, elo not leie^k lavaiurably 
upon the martial potentialiti<‘S eil the Bengalis. 

To give the; Bengedis a chance ejf proving the-ir me'ttie, it 
may be suggejste;d that a corps rt*cruile;el fniin amongst the;m 
should be attached to some; Maiiratta eir Rajput re,'gime;nt 
where they might be e xpected to iinel meire congenial ceim- 
pany than among Sikhs anel Pathans. 

The proiiosal tei e;nrol Iturasians in a separate corps in 
the Indian Army is once; more; brought leirwarel as a conse- 
qvu;nce; of the; pre.siait war. The^re are pleaity of Iturasians 
now cmpleiyeel in our Voluntt;e‘r Gorps, and the musiea'ans, 
drummers, anel buglers of eiur Carnatic re;giments are 
entirely recruiteel from tliem ; some of them, like the 
brothers Skinner, have risen to high rank and left their 
names on the records of the Indian Army. In the early 
days of our military establishments in Inelia, before we had 
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begun to enlist Indians as Sepoys, there was a corps of 
Eurasians maintained at Fort St. George under the name 
of Topas.ses, meaning probably wearers of topis (hats) as 
distinguished from the turbaned natives. After the intro- 
duction of trained and disciplined corps of Sejjoys we hear 
no more*, of tht.*se Topasscs. Ouring the great Mutiny in 
1857 two corps of Eurasians were raised which continued 
for some years to form part of the Indian Army ; one was 
a cavalry corps called the* Lahorci Eight Horse, the other a 
regiment of foot called the East Indian Rc‘gimcnt. Both 
these Cf)rps wer<.-. disbandc;d, perhaps fjwing to want ot 
recruits ; it was also urgtid as a rc'ason for dispensing with 
their st^rvices that th<^y cost as much as liritish soldiers to 
maintain. A f<‘w Tturasiiins are to be, found in the fighting 
ranks of the Indian Army: theo' wais one John Dennis, 
who was .Suhadar- Major of the Balamcottah Eight Infantry; 
and I rtimember a gallant Suba<lar of the; 25th Bombay 
Infantry, an I ndo-Boriuguese, who was killcal in the last 
Burme.se War. 

I observe that lately an attempt has been made by 
some per.sons in India to substitute “Anglo-Indian” tor 
“ Eurasian ” as the descriptive appellation of the mix<;d 
races of Europeans and Indians. But Anglo-Indian has a 
stere.otyped meaning as the tc;rm for the British r(;sident 
population of India ; and it wouUl give rise to confusion as 
well as be a misnomer to apply it generally to the mixed 
races, a moiety of whom art; descende.d trom Portuguese 
and some frtnn Dutch parents. At one time in the Madras 
Army the word I ndo- Briton was used to denote a descend- 
ant from a British and an Indian parent; but the majority 
of our band.smen and drummers were of Portuguese origin, 
Silvas, Souzas, and Rosarios. The word PZurasian was in- 
vented about a hundred years ago to include all the mixed 
nationalities, and it has hitherto answered its purpose very 
well. In Ceylon the Portuguese and Dutch mixed 
descendants are called Burghers, a local name with no racial 
significance. 
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SPECULATIONS ON NEW NNCAR-EASTERN 
FRONTIERS AFFER TIIP: WAR 

r3v Lii:ut.-Coi,onki. L. A. Waodkm 

Ai/nioi (;n the end of tlic \v<ir is not only not in si”ht, but 
so far tlistant tluit our prolessional War-Chief wisely 
counsels the public to l<3ok f<.)rwHicl at [^re.sent mere.ly to the 
)mdcilc, and not the . entl, we have already, during the 
past two years, bet,n treatc-.d to many ingenious attempts, 
amateurish and other, at recasting the map of Europe iind 
Asia Minor lifter the war. as if that question could especially 
at this stage; be lightly estimated or solvtid by the m.an-in- 
the-street, like the f<jrt;tz;isting of a cabinet after a general 
election. 

Ne.arly all these speculations assume, as we all ho[)e 
may prove the case, that the war will necc;ssarily end in 
favour of the Allies, who will th<;reby accjuire th<; rig/it to 
dictate terms to Germany and her confederat(;s, and will 
exercise this right by compelling very extensive alterations 
in the frontic'.rs of C'tmtral and Itastern Europe, in addition 
to the retrocession of Alsace and Lorraine. Whilst a few 
authorities, even on the assumption of an Allied victory, 
propose less drastic transfers of territory, in tht; hope that 
a more moderate readjustment of boundaries on racial or 
national lines might prove acceptable to the rival claims 
and aspirations' of the several nations concerned, and thus 
tend to a more durable peace in bTirope. 

The latest lecturer on the subject, Sir Harry Johnston, 
the well-known traveller and East African administrator. 
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has confided his views, a few days ago, to the Fabian 
Society, upon what the map of Europe and Asia Minor is 
to be like when the war is over ; and has even ventured to 
illustrate it by a concrete revised map. In Europe, Austria 
and Turkey, as has been generally presumed, disappear 
altogether : Austria being partitioned betwetm Oermany 
(which by the way gets Vienna), Hungary and the new 
State of West Slavia, which includes Bohemia. P(iland is 
resurrected as a national unit, with L)ant/cig as its pprt in 
the Baltic, thus driving in a wedge between Germany and 
Prussia, to which it is suggested the Hohenzollerns should 
be banished. Russia takes European Turkey. Italy takes 
the Tyrol, the Trttntino and 'I'rieste ; but the Dalmatian 
shore of the Adriatic is given to Southern Slavia, tlie 
glorified Serbia which will stretch also to the /PLgean, with 
its Eastern outlet through what is now Bulgaria proper : 
while Bulgaria is to yield part of hc;r remaining territory to 
Rumania, which by the addition of Transylvania is to 
become nearly double its original size. Belgium is to be 
given a better strategical frontier on the east at the expense 
of Germany, and the Grand Duchy of Euxemburg is to 
become a Belgian protectorate. Only part of Alsace and 
Eorraine, however, would Sir Harry restore to France*, 
according to a strict racial and linguistic line of district 
be^undaries. In Asia Minor, Russia is given the north half 
of that peninsula, with a protectorate over Armenia, so that 
she secures control of the Black Sea and both shores of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus. The southern half of Asia 
Minor is generously given by him to Italy, and only Syria 
to France, whilst Mesopotamia is to come under British 
sway. Sir Harry finds no spot whatever, even in Asia, 
for mi-sguided and c;rring Turkey, notwithstanding that its 
Prussian inciters, who perpetrated infinitely greater atroci- 
ties, are to be spared an independent kingdom for their 
H ohenzollerns. 

A more authoritative and helpful contribution to the 
question, as it exhibits some of the principles of partition. 
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and practical points to be considered in forming inter- 
national boundaries, has opportunely appeared in a volume 
by one of the very few practical experts on the making of 
scientific political frontiers. Sir Thomas lloldich.* He has 
had the unicpie experience of having been engaged in 
boundary commissions for fixing international frontiers in 
various widely separatexl [)arts of the ( )ld and New Worlds: 
and his book is a w<*Icome addition to the va^ry scant litera- 
ture ©n suljject from a practical staixljjoint. 

He contut<!s tlie academic idc'alists who assume that th<' 
civilized world has already attained to a cultured (uninence 
which admits of a purely artincial line of separation as 
sufficie.nt for nations, who are, or should tie, anxious to 
assimilate (<ne with anotlier, and to dwell in bonds of 
mutual goodwill and inle.rnational brotlurrhood. 'Thus Pro- 
fessor kyde, of the I.ondon IJ ni viasity, dealing with types 
of jjolitical frontiers in liurope, lays it down that three 
points are of vital importance in df-ciding on the. position of 
a frontier : 

( 1 ) The racial unit should as far as possible coincide 
with \.hc <;tc{<;'ra/>hical unit, esj>ecially if that racial 
unit has proved incapable of dissimilation. 

(2) I hat in chot^sing a m-w political owner of any 
inhabited ;ire.a, first consideration should be given 
to the capacity of the. new owner to assimil.ite 
others. 

('3) That the featuri'S icstul for a frontier should be those 
where men naturally' meet — “ which is /lot oh 
■ water-partings or nioitnlaiit crests." 

So also a g(H)graphical writer. Miss Semple, in her 
“ Influence of Geographical Itnvironment.” says : '* A race- 

boundary involves almost inevitably a cultural boundary, 
often too a linguistic and religionary, occasionally a political 
boundary. The last three are subject to wild fluctuation, 
frequently overstepping all barriers of race and contracted 

* “ Political Frontiers and Boundary Making.” By Colonel Sir Thomas 
li. lloldich. Macmillan and Co., 1916. 8vo., pp. 307. los. net. 
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civilizations. . . . We may lay down the rule that the 
greater, more permanent and deep-seated the contrast on 
the two sides of a border, the greater is its significance ; 
and that on this basis boundaries rank in importance with 
few exceptions in the following order ; racial, cultztral, 
Iht^uistic, political. The less marked the contrasts in 
general, tht^ more rapid and complete the process of 
assimilation on the belt of the bijrderland.” 

Now Sir Thomas Holdich finds that the.se theories aind 
principles for an internatifinal bfiundary by no means 
accord with the exiginicies of a practical delimitation. In 
the belief that the first and greatest object of a national 
frontier is to insure peace and goodwill betwe<“n contiguous 
peoples by putting a definite edge to the national political 
horizon, so as to limit unauthorized e.xpansion and tres^iass, 
Sir d'homas ende.avours to show what is the nature of a 
frontier that best fulfils these ci^ndilions in practice ; and 
how mucli at variance with th('. theory of idealists are the 
hard facts of practical necessity which invariably govern 
the demarcati' >n of a scientific boundary ; and he suggests 
the methods for tackling these difficulties when they arise. 

dealing with the question (jf nationa.l frontiers historicali}', 
as well as practically, he giv* s us interesting chapters on 
many aspects of the subject which are enlivened by first- 
hand experience. Thus there are chapters on riie fi volu- 
tion of the Frontier, The Constitution of a Nationality, 
The F.xpansion of Nations, Sea-frontiers, The Crowth of 
Russia, Spheres of Influence, liuffer-Statt's, Military 
Aspects of a b' rentier. Natural Fronti<a*s, /Vrtificial Boun- 
daries, Geographical Problems in Boundary Delimitation, 
Boundaries in Africa, The White Man in Asia, Inter- 
national Borderlands in Asia and in Europe. It is written 
in a forcible popular style which is sure to attract many 
readers. It reproduces an occasional popular error, such 
as when it states that “ the Bhots and Tibetans are the 
demons of Brahmanic scripture ” — the fact being that the 
“ Bhots ” are Tibetans themselves, and it is only European 
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mappists who have misspelled the native name, who 
confuse the J^/iiitas, or “ j^hosts or spirits good and evil,” of 
the Brahmans with the Bhols or Tibetans ; neither the 
Brahmans nor other Indians make such a mistake or 
identification. But this is a small matter. The topo- 
graphical data may be fully trusted as coining from such a 
scientific tiavellc'r and Vice*,- Biaea'dtmi of the Royal Oe<'- 
graphical Society ; though w<; miss m a geographical book 
thti total abstmet; of m.ips. 

J'lui iK^w lacts reinh’irce the o1<i truism whit:h has lnttt;ri\ 
beam too ofttm overlooke*! in arranging frontiers after 
modern wars, th.al the geographical distriimtion (.>f mona- 
tains int<‘r pcv,(.;<., tl,(* most s'il;s,factoi ) barrie.rs between 
continent, li naiioie., and the moia; elfective. tin; barrier, tlie 
more p<-rmanent tlie nationality, and mor<- cenain tht^ 
advantagis jje.nxdol ocruji.ition, and the less necessity 
for maintaining armies and e'jiemiiune on war material. 
/ ’/lysica/ j^^i'Oi^rapay (/icrijm c s/io!tl(t ra :A‘ /irs( as ihc basis 
0/ Jio/itital a-n'cciticnfs za/ierc territory is eoueerned, anil the 
dist ribiit ion 0/ racf'S s/ion/d bi' a secondary consideration, m 
sc[)arating liostik* national iniei'eals to pronune pe.ice^ 
amongst the nations. 

In iii>[)lying his spi cial <-\p, rieui.e an J gi.ner.d knowie'dgti 
thus ao()'iire<l to the ennutLious • f the iire.sent war, in the 
light of history, racitil <us[)o.sii ions, and the ge. igntj ihic,il 
features of the count rie.-., Lin- ple.a of our author generally is 
that the boundary should follow not rivers, but ila* ridge 
divides Ix'tweim th(* rivers ; .ind that in the n-.Kljustment 
after the war what is wanti'tl is not so much a vvholcstilc 
alteration of frontiers as a ri^distribution of the population 
within [lolitical ring-teiice.s. Our iiuthor dj^iciisses various 
possible or desirable readjustments of t« rritory on geo- 
graphical basi.s. 1 It^re w'e. can only glaniu; at a lew of the 
more important. 

Britain, protc.cteil by her se,i,-fron' ier, will gam, Sir 
Thomas believes, nothing territorially by the w.ir “beyond 
certain easily recognized advantages in the rectification of 
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frontiers in her African colonies (especially in East Africa), 
and a dominant position in Mesopotamia. It would almost 
appear that England has been pouring out her treasure in 
bltjod and money for a sentiment a^td an ideal — the senti- 
ment that her honour is concerned with the maintenance of 
weaker but friendly States and her high ideals of Christi- 
anity and Right.” He evidently thinks that the bulk of 
Germaity’s lost colonics will be given back again ! 

Poland is a conspicuous example of how the absence of 
any natural boundary has exposed her through the ages 
freely to invasion from every side and has made her 
existtmce as an independent Statt; impossible, except as a 
protected State, safeguarded by one or other of her more 
powerful neighbours. 

Hungary, we are tcjld, is a “ State which calls for little 
sympathy, both as an enemy in the })resent war, and as a 
tyrant over smalh.-r nationalities in times of peact;. The 
ancient Magyar kingdom would practically become, 
absorbed in Rumania for good ethnical reasons. Hut the 
demand for Bukowina is not so easily justifi(.*d, even if 
ethnical reasons could be adduced in support of it. It 
would shift the boundary Irom a goofl defensible line to a 
bad one, and imme.diatcly open the door for perpetual 
trouble with Russia. It would be a fatal defect on an 
otherwise sound frontier.” 

But it is in the Balkans and Near East that the greatest 
difficulties lie, where so many races, antagonistic by 
heredity, are so intermixed over large tracts of borderland 
that the voice of tin; p(;oplc as to their disposal can hardly 
be ascertained with any hope, of arriving at any certain 
conclusion in respect to the will of the majority. Where 
such antagonistic nationalities are thus so intermixed, Sir 
Thomas makes the striking suggestion of partial deporta- 
tion ; that these non-assimilating people should be separated 
from each other in compartments, so arranged that within 
the limits of any one political ring-fence there should exist 
one homogeneous nationality. This, it is believed, could be 
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effected by determining the position of the ring-fence, and 
then requesting the nationalists to retire into the dominion 
assigned to them, or accept without further question a 
scheme of nationalization which would actually and 
positively amalgamat(* them with the body corporate of the 
nationality they adopt. And he instanc(is the remarkable 
success achieved by the South American republics, such as 
Argentine and Chili, in taking emigrants from all nations 
of bmrope and fashioning them into one patriotic nationality, 
in sentiment, and heart-whole loy’alty to the new country of 
their adoption. 

Respecting I'urkey in Europe, he says, with re.markablc 
pessimism for a British military ollicer, that until 
Constantinople is actuall}' in tin; hands of the Allies, it is 
p<‘rhaps premature to dispos(‘ of that capital, or to suggest 
an international future lor the lfosph<irus and Dardanelles. 
Yet as regards d'urk('y in Asia he considers the Russian 
occu[)ation of Armenia a permanent arrangement, and 
foresees a probable advance of Russian territory, not only 
in the uplands of North Mesopotamia, but also into the 
rich valleys of Asia Minor along the. Black S(*a. 

Regarding tlie speculations on territorial alterations, it 
will be seen that Sir Thomas Holdich, a military officer of 
great experie.nc<a and one of the foiamiost experts on tht; 
readjustment of political boundaries resulting from wars, 
although by no means a pessimist, does not sh.are th(? 
prevalent confident belief, almost universally held by the 
Allie.d officers, that very extensive territorial changes w'ill 
necessarily result from the present gigantic war. Perhaps, 
as in many previous wars, the results may prove to be very 
different from what is anticipated by the speculators on 
either side. 
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In the November issue of the Cofi/cmpt)rary AVf'/Vr*’' there is a nestable artu'k 
by Mr. H. N. brailsford entitled “ The Ci\il Stiifc in (Ireeee/’ from wliieh 
we ejuote the following striking sentence: “Cnecce must achieve her owai 
salvation. She can recover hei sclbrespec t only undei tlu' leadershix) of 
M. Veni/celos, and it is difticult to hope much from half measures.’^ 


In the current issue of the London QnarU r/y /\eri(^o arc two articles 
which should be of special interest to our readers: one, ‘‘The Cent'sis ot 
the Russo-Japanese Alliance/' by St. Nihal Singh ; the other “ (.'hina’s 
New’ Preisident and the Political Outlook/' by E. C. ('ooper. 

In the November issue of the Poriniy;/tf/y AVrA’A' there are three articles 
to which w'e would call particular attention : “ I'jic* One rinng Wanting/' 
by E. ). Dillon : “ 'I'he Position of Roumanta,” by Politicus ; “ Zionism/' 
by an Isnglishman of the Jewish Faith. 


The current issue of the Ihifish Ki^periuiiist contains a full account of 
the address delivered by Dr. John Pollen. i .i.i*:., v.o., at Painter Stainers’ 
Flail on “ Russia and a Ck>inrnon Cc^mmercjal Hall ” before a large 
audience of City people and other persons of eminence interested in 
foreign trade and languages. 

The Eord Mayor (Sir Charles Wakefield) presided, and, in opening the 
proceedings, after pointing out the lecturer's undoubted cpialifications to 
address them on that theme, said, of course, if it could be arranged that 
there should be one universal language for all commercial transaction^, the 
course of trade and industry would be immensely simplified and improved. 

Eieutenant Colonel Pollen said his sufjject was closely connected with 
the winning of the war after the War. As the cry now for the army was 
“Shells, shells, shells!" so after the War, for our mercantile army, it would 
be “ Languages, languages, languages !” and to win this war we must see 
to it that our mercantile community is fully and properly equipped. Very 
properly a strong effort is being made just now to encourage everywhere 
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the study of the Russian language. By all means let people of the two 
nations do their best to learn each other’s languages, but just now, so far 
as trade is concerned, time is the very essence of the contract. There is 
not a moment to be lost or wasted, and what is wanted immediately is a 
ready means of getting int(j touch witli Russian merchants and traders 
wi'hout avoidable delay, and here one of the most gifted of the sons of 
Russia herself has come to the rescue. Colonel Pollen then proceeded 
l ) give a short account of Esperanto, the international auxiliary language, 
created and given to the world by Dr. Zainenhof ; of its perfect adapta- 
bility for the dv‘sired object, and its present extensive use. 

On tl^e motion of Mr. John C. Nicholson, scconde l by .the Hon. Miziu 
Ah Raig, a vole c>f thanks was passc.d to the lajid Mayor, who, in reply, 
said he had learncil something fiom a most interesting address. Other 
spc;jkcrs who more or less lieaitily sui^porled the sj^eaker were Mr. A 
Jlaiton Kent, tlie Russian ( 'olonel Helieaw, Mr. R. ('allard, c.c., Mr. 
iMalcolin (Rtissiau Society), Mr. F. M. Sexton (Patent Offue), and Mr^ 
Mallain Williams. 

oki:p:ci:\s rwo (^kicat sfaticsmicn 

Miss h\ R. ScatOieid has wuitten two striking Oiaiacter sktitches in the 
/w77Kx> of (OriohcT and Novem)>t*r) on M. Vcan/('los and Dr. 

iJrakoLilCbj flOiu winch we publish the rolh>wing extt icis : 

I had the privilege of seeing a good deal ot M. Veih/.elos during ihc 
spring of 1912. d^he change wrought in (»reece sincx' ins advent to pow’ci 
was amazing. l.ater on, in Ei^ndon, during the ill -fated Xmbassai-loi s’ 
C'ongress, we met again. His succesr^es hid Eft his simple demeanour 
unafteirted. 'Flic gift of humour, to a degree unusual among men of his 
race, will prevent liim frcjui ever devehjpmg inordinate seif- esteem. 
I’atience pn^longed to the uttermost, sell control and ini< iiienchahle, ^ar- 
sceing optimism, tliese have always apjiearcd to me as his preiloimnant 
characteristics, and all thiei^ are clearly discermblo in the t^rms ot the 
latest prot larnation issued from (aete." 

About Di. Drakoules, whose interview wnh Kmg ( onstantine has 
created such an impression, she writes as follows : 

“ I'he spiritual suca essen' of Rtgas, lie has prepared the renaissance ol 
flrcece and paved the wa) for the triiinij^h of Venizelos and the Liberal 
s])irit. His indefatigable efforts for the salvation <if Ins beloved country 
and in support of the cause of the Allies (which he rcgaids as identical), 
Will never be adeijiiately realized until the inner histor) ot the world con- 
flict between the principles of Light and of Daikness can be dealt with 
from the necessar)' historical perspective.” 
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INDfA AND GERMAN TRADE 

I. 

Rkcknt references in Parliament to tlie treatment of certain 
firms in India wliich are alleged to have had l.msiness con- 
nections with Germany niay liav<' led to the impression that 
the Indian authorities have be«Mi l^eliindhand in dcalint^ 
with German trade activities in tluit country. Sncli an 
impression would not, however, l')e justified by tin' facts. 
The war harl lasted sc.arcely a month before the autJiorities 
in India were busily (U'visint^ measures for <'ontrolling all 
busine.ss in the hands of hostile foreigners. It is true that 
German trade interests have nevt'r in India rc'ached sindi 
formidable dimensions or so de<‘])ly penetrated the whole; 
cojnmercial fabric as in the IJnitt'd Kingdom. The .amount 
of Gcx'inan ciipital invested in India lias beeai com^juted to 
be about millions sterling. Eveai if this estimate does 
not, as appears likely, prove' to be an exaggeration, and 
allowing fexr the t'ornpiiratively low aggrt'gate of e;apital 
employed ixi India, it rejn.ains clear th.at tlie share; in Indian 
business enterprises enjoyetl by Gtaanans has amexunted te> 
but a very me)de;st jjroportion eef the; tot.al amounts at ven- 
ture in Indian commerce; and inelustry. Hut this hostile 
interest, small though it was in extent, seems to have been 
a not inconsiderable factor in the economic development of 
the country, manifesting itself particularly in the control 
exercised over the export trade in certain raw materials pro- 
duced in India, notably hides and certain mineral ores. 
There was also a considerable import trade from Germany. 
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Several houstis, founded or managed by Germans, though 
frequently, in a legal sense, British, had for many years be<‘n 
established in India; and the ramifications of their business 
had spread in various directions. Calcutta was tlie seat 
of a large number of firms engaged in exporting Indian 
hides to Germany, which was, before the war, tlieir best 
market. These firms were for the )nr)st part under German 
managennmt; it is said, in fact, that Kiiglishmen find this 
jjarticular trade repugnant to tiieir tastes. The hide firms, 
however, difl not as a rule confine themselves to tliat ojn* 
line of business, but <‘.\teufhxl their activities in various 
directions, undi'r the d<‘Scription of general <*xport liouses. 
Certain (ierman firms, again, built uj> a somewhat close 
<'onnection with mining iinlustries, ])arti<'ularly tlioS(‘ re- 
lating to manganese <n'e and niicii. As regartJs the first of 
these minerals, it wa'- tin' |n)liev of the Goverjiment, even 
before the war. to exclud<' foreign<*rs from the ('iijoyment 
of .'iny direct coiu'tission^. lint they (ould, and did, obtain 
fi consider.able interest by means of agret'inents with the 
holders of concessions. Other firms, again, w('rt? ag<'nts for 
the sale in Inrlia of commodities exportefl from (jcrmativ. 
Such, for »'xamj)le, were the houses in Bombay ('stablished 
for the sale of Cxerman dya-stuffs. There were also some 
score or so of persons, «)f German origin, some naturalized, 
others not, plying petty trades in \'arious parts of India. 

Against all tln'se re])r<'s«'ntatives of ( n'l'iniin coTrimercial 
interests the Indian Government took vigorous action at 
iin liurly stage in tin' war. 1 heir enac'tment on tin' subj''(-'t, 
which appeared iti November, 1014, gives tln'in piautically 
as wide powers as the (_»overnnn'nt at honn* took oiily aftt 1 
the lapse of eighteen months. By that measure they made 
it illegal for any' German, or other hostile alitui, to < <iiry on 
trade in India except under a licence, and subject to the 
conditions of that licence. 

jYiany as seventy'-five firms wc'ie gi\'en hc-cnc<.s which 
permitted them only' to wind up their business , about forty 
others were closed down at once, liquidation proceedings 
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being unnecessary in their case; about eighty others, whose* 
business served important British interests wliich could ne>t 
otherwise he provided for, or which were considered to 
very little capacity for mischief, were permitted to U'ad** 
under control; tlie remainder, arnouutir g to about litt^ . 
which could h<' calh^d hostile onlj* in a very tccl nical 
were exempted altogetlier from control. 

It can ^'onhdently he asserted that <iv<a;v business coiu'erij 
in India wliich had, during the war or imniediat(dy before it, 
any (Tcriuan or other (Mieniy subjiM't ('oiicerued in its inanag<e 
ment or haxing con^iderabh' pccuniarv iut(a*est tlierein, was 
l>roug}it under sc'rutin\ , and its ( apaeitx for carr>ang oii 
busin<"ss in a inaniKT (h-triiiumt a1 to [British interests was 
rigorously t'u rt:ii h'd . 

Idihlrult ies, how(‘ver, arose' in the praeticad application 
of the measures which tlie fiovermnent introduced for th<5 
sup].)r('ssion of cmkmus" trading ac'ti vitii.'S in India. ( )n<* of 
tin.* first of these* dirii(Ndin*s la\’ in tin.* ])t*culiar wa\' in whit.di 
tli(* licpiidatir)!! of firms whieli were not pe*rmitt(d to trade 
any longe'r laid to hr carri<*d init. In ordinar\' ('as(*s hquida-^ 
tion, ho\\'<*va*r ]ir<)lojig<‘d , prot'eeds towau’ds a ei(.*arl\' d(*finefl 
c'Tul, aiiri is as a ruh' r(‘Si»rl(*d to (>nJ\ wh(*n a firjn earinot 
niee't its oi:)iigLit ion^ , d'he liahilities lie'iiig greater than the 
assets, th(' lattcM^ are* (in theor\' at any rate) r(*aliz(*rl i.n fidl ; 
and the claims of creditors an' arl jiidit'ale'd according to a 
well-estaljhslu*d proccdurt*. 

The forced liquidation c)f enemy firms, liowever, |)reseiit(*d 
few of the usual features. It was the* c*x('(*j)tion, rather than 
tlie rule, to find their liabilities exeecrliug tht*ir assets. It 
Wcis not the slate of tli(‘ir inte'rnal affairs, but the exigeiu ies 
(A wxar, tliat calk*fl for thi*ir formal elissolution ; and, being; 
for tin* most part ro[)ust and healthy organisms, they took 
what seemed to som<.* an uuconsc'ional )le time in dying. It 
was iK> easy task to extinguish, for instanc'e, the large import 
houses in Bombay, with thi'ir godowiis full of goods indented 
for b^^ the native detders in the bazaar, do compel the 
distributioii of these indent stocks before the regular sale 
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seasons might have proved very embarrassing to the small 
shopkeepers. These importing houses, moreover, had very 
heavy credits outstanding, but owed little or nothing in 
India; and in their case particularly, therefore, inirely com- 
mercial considerations had little to do with their lieiuidation. 
Special considerations, again, applied to tlie case of firms 
engaged in the import and sale of dyes. It was certainly 
in the public interest to dispose of these without undue delay. 

( )n th.e other haiid, it was nc'cessary to guard against tin' 
danger of the dyes hc'ing liastily sold to one or two spin'u- 
lative bu\'ers int('nt on niakiug a ('oriiei*. aj^art from 

spt'cial dilfieulties arising in partiiailar tlie work (d” 

liqnidatio]! was eonijjlicated and rt'tarfh'd l)\' tlu' limitation 
wiiicdi it was tiioughl lU'c'ossary to im]jos(‘ upon the extt'iil 
to wliioh it might he (aimed. Political ('onsich'ratious weia' 
llu' determining factor in this ri'spc'ct. Wdiati'vcr may Ix' 
the ])r('S(‘nt attitii(l<' of the l>ritisli ( iox ermmuit towards 
imem^" ])r(>]:>erty (and it has no doubt bc'cii largidv and v<‘rv 
rightly modified by ('xjx'rit'iux' of tlic (u'rmau nielliods of 
conducting warfarig and by a realization of tiu' meaning of 
(uamian commercial jxuietratioii), they wc'ro at the outset 
iuixious to avoid an\" a])pt'arauce of ('onfiscaition. In ncror'^ 
danec' witli tin* spirit of this I’c'soKc', urdcs’s wc'rc' issiuxl 
rc'strieting the* rcaalization of asseds to an amount ix*eessary 
to discharge liai >i]it ic*s in India onKa Alter nuaMiug th(*S(‘ 
obligations, the balance of rc'aliy'nci asseds was to Ix' kej:)t 
in the Governmeiil d rc'asury, and used tor Govi'riinieiit jnir- 
poses (including paxmic^nt of the' costs of liciuidat ion), to be.* 
disposed c)f ultimatc,"!^'^ ac'curding to wliatever policy might 
be adopted bv tlie Home (h>\ c'rnmcuit. d here* rcmaiucxl a 
balance of unrealized property belonging to the* firms, in- 
cluding buildings, stoc^k, and that somewhat intangible asset 
goodwill. What was to be done with tliesc* assets wais by 
no means clear. "To realize thtun, as far as thew wc^rc^ sale- 
able, might put the firms tc) greatc'r loss than had been 
intended. This consideration may be ridiculed iiowg perhaps, 
but it must be remembered that the original intention was 
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not to destroy Gerniaii business concerns in India, but 
merely to suspend their activities during the war. A further 
sale of assets was likely, mortiover, to lead to an abandonment 
of the principle that only Indian liabilities were to be dis- 
charged. This was not, however, a dilhcult step, and it was 
soon taken. An order was issu<;d directing that liabilities 
in allied c'ountries wert? also to rank, and the realization of 
iissets vva^> proct‘e;ded with to raise the necoiisary funds. 
Liabilities in. neutriil countries have now, it is understood, 
been included, aiifl n further contribution has thus been 
levii^d on thest; enein'y' linns. 1 hat a more thorough rediu'- 
tion of enemy busiiu^ss interests in India was not undiT- 
tak(ui at th(‘ outstd has betai fn^quently made th<‘ groun<^1 of 
attfic'.ks upt>n th(' luflian (lov'enunent on a charge of undue 
tenderness toweirds the national «Mieiny, aiid indifh'rence to 
the importance of sujjjjressing German tradm Critics who are 
inclinetl to be sttvere should, however, remeinl)er two things, 
hirst, that India was not behinfl hand in prf>mulgating 
mCtisiires ag.ainst hostile trading in the country. The ordi- 
naiu'e on the subject was issued in November, i<>i 4 ; and 
when we consider th(' variety and complexit\' of tJie j^ro- 
blems <*onfronting the Indian Gr>vernment at the outbreak 
of the war, it will perhaps be conceded that in promptitndt; 
of action in this direction the Indian administration ('om- 
pares favouriihly with any oth<‘r part of the British Linpiian 
Dela 3 q inseparable in any <'ase from the suijpressioji of 
numerous business concerns scattered over a vast country, 
undoubtedly occurred in the actual process of appl^^ing the 
law; and special ('auses, such as those which have b«‘en 
noticed above, tended still further to retard proceedings. 
Those who are disj^osed to charge the Indian authorities with 
being dilatory in the performance of this importarit duty 
would probabK’^ moderate their criticisms if they had leisure 
or inclination to look closely into the details of the task. 

Secondly, the Government deliberately waited for a lead 
from the commercial community before tightening their 
grasp on enemy trading concerns in India. In this they 
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showed their wisdom. However much it may as a rule be 
the duty of Goverrimeats to initiate policy, on this occasion, 
at any rate, no measures, however admirable in intention, 
could liave been profitably undertaken without the clear 
and active co-operation of the commercial community. On 
them depended, and still depends, the success of all en- 
deavours to suspend, reduce, crush, or utterly obliterate the 
trader of the enemy in our midst. 

Tliis.can scarcely be too strone:ly insisted upon. In that 
<^r(’‘at attempt to which ptjpulnr o|)inion now urc;es th(^ 
authorities in (‘ach quarter of tlic Britisli Em[)ire to address 
themselves - namely, the su|)pressiou of all th^rman tradiia;* 
within our territories -tlu^ Government, whether of (ireat 
liritain, of the Dominions, or of India, can hope for no 
measure of succ'.ess, would not evam be justified in takinL!j .1 
single step, unless tliey are assured, not meredy of the ap[)roval 

but of the active co-operation of business men of all classes. 

S. 

( To be ioniimtcd,) 
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P^^:^OCl:EDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

THI-: MAGNESITE MINES OE INDIA 
Bv C. El. B. BuRi/roN 

\s a prelude to a dissertation on the Magnesite Mines f)f 
India — which arc found at Salem, a place on the Madras 
Railway, 207 miles from Madras, and ne.irly midway 
between Madras on the: EEe.t Coast and Calicut on the 
West — it is desirable to say something aijoul the mineral 
concerned and its geaieral uses. 

Magnesite is ntagnesiuni carbonate (MgCO., — othervvist* 
MgOCOo) — i.e.y carbon dioxid<‘ com')ined with the oxide 
o: magnesium. Magnesium itself .is a very light metal 
whose iitomic weight is 24*36 aiul s[>eci(ic gravity i'75. 
'Fhe metal is widely distributed, and occurs in nature as 
a carbonate, a silicate, a sulphate, and a chloride. Bijt 
as a metal per magnesium is not a natural element. It 
is manufactured by intcu'fusing the chlorid<*s of iK)tassium 
(2KCI) aiid magnesium (iVIgClo) witJi fluorite (Cah'b), and 
carefully adding metallic sodium to the mixture. I low'- 
<;ver, we are not concerned with the metal itself, but with 
its oxide; (MgO), or magnesia, which is obtained by cal- 
cining the carbejnate, or magnesite, and thereby driving 
out the carbon dioxides (CO2). 

Magnesite is the result of evolution from dunite;, a 
highly siliceous mineral characteristic of the Dun Mountain 
in New Zealand, whence it derives its name. This duniu; 
decomposes intej olivine and chromite ; and while chromite 
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segreg^ates into nodules and veins, olivine decomposes into 
s(^rpentine, which in due course passes into ma^nc\sitt^, as 
also into chalcedf)ny anil silica. A pure majj^ncsite con- 
tains 47*6 p(!r cent. M-O and 52-4 per cent. CO>, but such 
pcu'feclion is rare. Anythini^ over 95 per cent, (jf mag- 
nesium carbonate is considc!ia'al hiedi orade, and such a 
maj^nesite can be rec(^^niz(^d by its very v, hite appe arances, 
not unliket chalk, but it is absolutely dissimilar to chalk in 
composition. The lowctr grades arc: yedlc^wish, owint; to 
the e.'xistt‘nce of certain impurities in eaxcc-ss. d'h-^ impuritic:s 
w> be‘ looked for are silica, alumina, iron oxidc‘, maiiL^aia'sc: 
oxide, lim(% combined wate:r, sulphuric ricid, and calcium 
carbcMiatex C)t the,se silica i^eaierally ] »r<*donunates. Silica 
is hannlf'^s in me^deration, unless tlie inae,ne'sia is to be 
used l(>r refractory ])urpicse s : but linu‘ in exce ss of 2 pe*r 
<.'ent. is ol^je'e tion.abiex and thr^ lecss tlie*rc: is <>f it the Ix ttejr. 

The- follo^\ iujO analysis may be: tak* n as typical e)! Salem 
nmj^nesite : 


Silica 

1 •! 7 

per cent. 

Alumina ... 

O’ 1 

> > y y 

JVlanruinese ^cxide ... 

0’06 

• » » ^ 
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Chi 1 bon dioxide 
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Coinbineal water 

1-50 

yy y y 

Sul[>huric acid 

0-05 
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A1 at^nesium carbo»aate 

... (90-38) 

(>9*80 
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The absence* <d iron oxide* and calcium (xirl). ‘uate should 
be notc:d, as also the exc(*llent [lercentaj^^;^* of rnaj^^iiexsium 
earbonate*, which stam[>s the spc'cime_*n analyzed as First 
Cb ade. 

Most of the impurities consist of insoluble matter, as 
will be (observed ; thus if we drive off the? CO2 in such a 
case as this, where the and the C(>2 are a(>proximately 

equal, the^ impurities which remain in the rnae^nesia will be 
approximately doubled in percentagt: as compared with. 

.. 2 K 


VOJ.. TX. 
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what they were in the crude maijnesite (MgOCOa). Tht- 
sj)ecihc gravity of the crude mineral varies from 3’o to 3 ’06. 

Magnesia is produced by calcining magnesite in kilns, 
which should be*, gas-fired to obviate such discoloration 
as would ensue if the material were brought into contact 
with coal or wood fuel. 

There are two classes of magnesia produced, and each 
class reejuires a special kiln for its production. The kinds 
are (i) Lightly calcinced, or caustic magnesia, the product 
of magnesite burnt at a temperature, of from 700° to 900" C., 
or at most 1000° C. ; and (2) L)ead-burnt,t>r shrunk magnesia, 
which refjuires a lemperaturti of 1 500"^ or i 700° C., acctxd- 
ing to whether the crude material contains over or under 
I per cent, of iron oxide (l‘'e2<.>.5) in its com[>osition. In 
the Indian it is always we.ll undt;r unity, and generally so 
in the Greek ; but in the Austrian- the percentage ol iron 
oxide is considerably highc;r, which givt'S it tht; advantage 
ot being brought front th<i crudt*. to the. dead-burnt condi- 
tion at the*, lower t<iniperature of 1 500"' C., whil<* having, 
howttver, less refractory pow(;r against heat. 

d'hia'e is also an extra refractory inagm*sia which is 
produced by fusing magnesite in the,*(“.l(;ct ric arc at 3000” C., 
and maintaining a current of 3500 amperes at a pressure of 
65 volts. 

The purpo.se for which dead-burnt mtignesia is used 
necessitates the employment of a highly refractory material, 
for this class of magnesia is used for the manufacture of 
firebricks and crucibles and the hearths and linings of basic 
furnaces. Its specific gravity is 3*5. 

Up to w'itliin the last three or four years th(? use t)f dead- 
burnt magnesia had been confined to Iturope and America, 
but now, thanks to the enterjirise of Messrs. Tata, of Bom- 
b^iy, who have erected furnac(;s at Kalimati, a demand for 
firebricks has arisen in India. 

'rhe lightly-calcined (L.C.), or caustic magnesia, differs 
from D. B. and the fused material in the following respects: 
(1) The L.C. is plastic, per se, and can be moulded into 
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shape under heavy pressure. The D.B. and the fused 
can be moulded only in combination with some plastic sub- 
stance. (2) The L.C. slakes with water as lime does, and 
it re-carbonates if left to atmos[)heric action for long ; thus 
it has a ttmdency to increase in weight tluring a voyage 
from India to kuropc. The D.B. and the fused will not 
absorb wat(ir or COj. I he specific gravity of caustic mag- 
nesia is eibout 3*07. It is used for chemical purposes— 
in tht/ manufactun* of IC[)som salts, which can be [iroduced 
by trc'ating the; mat<;rial with sulphuric acid. But it is pi;r- 
ha[is n\ore especially used as a cement. V'^ery lm(;iy ground 
and co-mingled with triagnesium chloride (IMgCb) in solu- 
tion, it makes the; harele;st-known ce^me:nt. i'his magnesium 
<»xychloride ( Mg^ ) AI .;(Jl2 ) mixture; — which is sometime'S 
calkid Sorel ceanent, freiin Stanislaus Se)re;I, who discove;re(.l 
it in 1^53 — combineel ■ with sawdust and with asbeste)s is 
used for floejrings e.g., the; (lotjrs of some: e>f the: carriages 
in the; unelerground railways — and the de;cks of ships ; cejin- 
bined with carborandurn, for emery-wheels ; and with sand 
and comminuted marble; fe:)r ste;ps, ceipings, winelow-sills, 
anel much work be;sides for \vhich ste^ine' is usually reepiisi- 
tiemed. In cejnjunctie)n with elifferent aggre;gates it has 
be;e;n use;el fejr millstones, and for the wheels e>f a hansejm- 
e:ab. Its carry ing-pe:>w'e;r is immense:, as may be gathe.re:d 
from tlu; folhiwang rc'cipe lor artificial stoni*, as manufae:ture*d 

in the: U.S.A. : 

100 lbs. of bc:ach sand ; 

10 lbs. e>f comminuted marble; ; 

10 lbs. ejf Unie)n cement (A'lgO) ; 

10 lbs. of magne:sium chleiride (MgCl^), 
in solution, 20" Baiime. 

Total 1 30 lbs. 

This yields i cubic foot of moulded stone, the crurihing- 
strength of which has bet;n founel to vary from abeiut 7,200 
to over 2 1,500 lbs. per square inch. A magnesium oxy- 
chloride combination will carry up to 20 parts by weight 
of sand to one part of the cement, and carrying four parts 
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of sand it is equal in strength to neat Portland cement of 
standard quality, both as regards tensile strength and 
resistance to crushing. 

Caustic magnesia is also cementitious, and mixed 

with water only — instead of MgCls in solution — has, with 
three parts by measure of crude magnesite as an aggre^att , 
been used successfully as a wall plaster. But, to insure 
reliability, the chloride is necessary, and it makes l iu' 
cement very much stronger than a mt^re mixture with 
water can do. P'or instance, a brifjuette manufactuntd at 
Salem in 1914, com[>osed of one part of 1 >.C. finely ground 
and three parts of sifted sand mixi^d with a solution of 
MgCl2, 1 8° Baunie, attained a tensile strength of 550 lbs, 
per square inch after (‘xposure for three days in dry air ; 
while; a similar briepiette, with the; MgC) mixed with water 
only, snappt;d at a tension <.>f 55 lbs. per sejuare inch, unth;r 
the same conditions. However, the latter would have 
increased in strength in the cour.se; of time, whereas an 
oxychloride; cemc;nt sets hard in thirty-six heiurs, and 
attains its maximum strength in a weeds. 

With this summary of the prejpertie^s e>f magne;site, the; 
way may be; consider<;d pave;d for an intrexluction to the; 
mines where the Indian magnt:.sitt; depe^sits occur. 

The Salem Magnetsite Mines art; allutled to in this papt;r 
as the Indian Magnesite; Mines advisedly, because it is 
believed that there are no other magnesitt; mines in India. 
There are several small depo.sits of magnesite in Mysore, 
but, these being isolated from suitable communications and 
from each other, it is doubtful whether it wtmld pay to 
work them. Blsewherc in the worltl magnesite is found 
in Greece, Macedonia, Styria, Silesia, Russia, Asia Minor, 
Australia, the Transvaal, California, Quebec, and Venezuela. 
However, Ixidia and Greece dominate the market outside 
the Central Empires, though before the war the Austrian 
mineral was used considerably in America, where there is 
always a demand for the dead-burnt material, which could 
be supplied from Styria without difficulty owing to the 
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comparative ease with which its impregnation with iron 
oxide enabled it to be manufactured. 

The Manager’s Bungalow — speaking of the Indian 
Magnesite Mines — is situated alongside the Madras Railway, 
about a mile and a h^ilf to the north of Salem Station, and 
the mines are connected with the main line by a special 
siding. The deposits themselves cover an area of about 
2,000 acres of Government an<l J.ighirdar land on the east 
and vcest sides of the main line ; but those on the west side 
have sc.arcely been touched. Practically all the present work- 
ings are t(j the east of the railw.ay, and they t:xtend, with an 
interval of a couple f)t iniltis, to it place called Karapur, four 
miles distant. Kara])ui is the most prolific part of the 
concession tliat has yet been mined, ami it [lays to work at 
Karapur, although the magnesite has to be brought to the 
sivling, or the kilns adjacent thereto, in biillock-c irts. Phe 
bungalow, offices, siding, kilns, stores, sorting-sheds, etc., 
w'hich are all conveniently close to one, anotlmr, are con- 
nected with the main road to Salem — four miles away — by 
a private branch road thrce-quart<‘rs of a mile long. There 
is a moderately goo<l public r<vad, which passes through 
^salem. to the foot of the Siie\n;roy Hills, which is reached 
in s<*ven miles, and an excellent ghat road, 13 miles long, 
all the way up to Yercand, the hill .station, which is some 
4,500 feet above sea level. The highest point of the 
Sheveroys is the Sheveroyen, which is over 5,000 feet. 
However, the Shc;vero)s have no connection with the 
magnesite dtgiesits ; they just afford a pleasant change of 
climate after a sjjell on the plains below. 1 he magnesite 
occurs in hillocks varying from 50 to too f<‘et above the 
pl.ain, and also to a minor extent in the [dain itstdf. I hese 
little hills are locally known as the “ Chalk Hilfs because 
of the remarkably white appearance of the outcrops of 
magnesite on the surface, though anything more remote 
from magnesite than chalk — which is of course pure 
carbonate of lime — cannot be conceived. 1 he hills are 
very free from vegetation, for vegetation does not exist in 
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close association with extensive quantities of magnesite. 
There is everywhere a considerable dunite formation, and 
streaks of serpentine are here and there apparent. In 
about the year 1826 Dr. Macleod brought the existence of 
these deposits to the notice of the Hast India Company, 
and he obtained an honorarium for his researches on the 
value of magnesia as a cement, which he used for repairing 
the counterscar{) of the moat of Fort St. Georgt*. In later 
times- — though still many years ago — Ca[)tain, afterwards 
Sir Arthur, Cotton, one of I ndia’s most illustrious engineers, 
whose name is indelibly .associated with the Fow'cir Godavari 
Anicut. recognized the importance of magnt^sia as a cement, 
although he can scarcely have; had a knowledge; of the; 
properties of magne;siuin chloride, for he; had cejnstructed 
his niagmtm opus some years before Sorel made his gre;at 
discovery ; so it is unlikely that he; can have received much 
support from his Government. But if, as is the case, the 
India of the present day, with Sorel’s disce>very before- her 
<;yes, with magnesite obtainable; within her borders, w'ith 
magnesium chloride procurable from the bitterns which 
remain in her very salt-pans after the salt has bet;n cry'Stal- 
lized out, allows ne?arly the; whole e)utp\jt e)f one; of her most 
inij^oriant minerals to be exported to oihe;r couiitrie;s who 
pay enormous freights to get it, how is it to be e.vpected 
that the India of Cotton’s day can have been burdened with 
less apathy than that which still pre.vails in the East 

It may be asked, if magnesium chkiiide in solution is so 
important for the manufacture of a rc;lial)le magnesia cement, 
how is it that Macleod, who was engaged on his re.searches 
over a quarter of a century before the oxychloride cement 
discovered, did without it ^ 'I'he an.swer is this, Macleod, 
when repairing the counterscarp of Fort St. George, is 
likely to have mixed his magnesia, previously ground, with 
sea-water ; and, as sea-water would hav<; given him his 
MgCl2, he unwittingly used magne-sium chloride in his 
mixture twenty-six years before the effect of such a com- 
bination became known. 
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The Salem maijnesite deposits must have lain dormant 
for iipwarfls of three-fpjarters of a century after the 
evanescent interest awakened in them by Dr. Macleod and 
Sir Arthur Cotton, anti dormant tliey might have reanained 
to this day but for the enterprise of Mr. Henry Gribble 
1 urner, of Staplegrovt; Manor, .Somerset, who, after 
retiring from the I.C.S. ov<;r twenty-six yt'ars ago, has 
devtited himself to develoi)ing th<j resources of India. It 
was Mr. Turner W'ht) obtainetl a conct ssitm it) <)pen out the 
Salem (l(q)o.sits as a mining conct rn, anti it is under the 
auspices of this gentleman that tin*) are, now being woik<;d 
as .such. liowevtu', this is hut t)ne of S(',\cr.)l enterjirises 
with which Mr. rtiruer has be.en ct)nnectetl. lie was the 
solt^ promoter ot the hhist Coast Railway irom Mridras to 
Calcutta, llttcreatetl the V^izianagaram Manganese. Mining 
Company, anti despatcfted frt)m Vizag i’ort the first shijjload 
of manganese that ever left India. 1 Iti afterw'ards, in 
conjunctitin with tht^ late Mr. Cilass, a former Chit;f 
h'ngineer of the (,'entral l’rt)vinces, formed tht; first ami 
the imtst important of the mangam:se. mining com- 
panies of the (.Cmtral Provinces. It is to IVlr. 'rurner 
that the gnsit j)lanting‘ est, nes of Nfirth d'ravancore owe 
their ince[)tion. And in da) s to come, wlien there is a 
harbour at V’^izag Port, and tht'Ttt are railway.s from 
Vizagapatam to Raipur and to Jagdal[)ur, the inhabitants of 
Vizaga{)atam district will, it is hoj-ed, remember that they 
are largely indebted to the push and energy ol one man, 
their old collector, for the construction of th<;se w >rks when 
they are carried out. 

As regards the particular ent<iri>ris<i under treatment, 
the Salem magnesite occurs in blocks, strata, veins, and 
outcrops. The outcrop.s of the mineral are geiu'rally harder 
than the parts of the strata which are covered up. But 
there is sometime.s an e.xception to this rule e.g., there is a 
notable exception in the cast; of a .stratum at Rarapur, 
which is four feet thick, anti so hartl that an output from it 
can only be obtained by a great deal ol blasting. Speaking 
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of the deposit generally ; the magnesite when quarried 
comes out in various sizes — from lumps double the size of 
a man’s fist, known as “lump crude,” down to smaller 
pieces no larger than an apple, or even a walnut, known 
as “smalls.” All lump crude, to which may be added 
30 per cent, of smalls, can be used for calcination in the 
kilns ; and all smalls are in demand for chemical purposes. 

Kverywhere, the mining, or — speaking more accurately 
— the c[uarrying, is in open c;ist, the cuttings being, forty 
feet sheer, or more in places, and the proportion of magne- 
site taken out in development may be about 1 5 per ce.nt. 
of the “deads ” removed. The tleads are loaded on to side- 
tip steel trucks, and conveyed by tram lines from the cut- 
tings to the dumps, where this refuse is deposiutd. ’^I'he 
magnesite, before being arrangetl for measurement, is 
denuded of all etirthy matter by hand, preparatory to being 
stacked in rectangular masses 3 feet tji* 3 leet 6 inches high. 
These masses of crude are drawn on to the extent required 
for exportation to Europe, and for use by certain firms in 
Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay. What is not required for 
these purposes is calcined in the kilns. Practically the 
whole of the magnesite — crude and- calcined — is railed to 
Madras, where it is put on board. No magnesite is shipped 
from the West Coast. 

Kilns. — There is no dead-burning done at Salem. Some 
years back an attempt was made to dead-burn the crude in ti 
coal-fed Schneider kiln ; but after some 60 tons had been 
produced, the temperature of 1700” C. was too much lor 
the firebricks, for, though of magnesite, they were hand- 
mtjulded bricks. Magnesite bricks should be moulded 
under heavy prt^ssure, and burnt at a high temperature to 
insure infusibility. P'irebricks may also be of fire-clay or 
of silica, but for calcining magnesite, which is a basic sub- 
stance, silica bricks should be avoided, for silica is an acid 
substance, and, as such, will disintegrate if brought into 
contact with a basic refractory under great heat. 

As regards light ceilcination, this was at first effected by 
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burning the crude magnesite in botth^-kilns fed by wood 
fuel. But as, owing to discoloration by th<* ash, the pro- 
duct did not come out absolutely white, it was found nec<‘S- 
sary to erect gas-fired kilns to get rid of this objection. 

Xhe first of thest^ was a solitary shaft-kiln, built by Mr. 
Peiniger, a Continental expert on magnesite: and kilns. 
This gentkunan was a (.a.rman by biruh and an .Austrian 
by domicile, and thc i-<.;fore, if alive, an enein^' from either 
point'of view ; but, of course, it is im[>ossibh‘. to say what 
has become ol him. d lu: magnesite for this kiln is hoisted 
up' by a pulley and thrown down from the top thiough the 
shaft. There are receptackss in the masonry itself for the 
admi.ssion of air and the gem;ration of coal-jirodnced gas, 
aiul the air and the gas are jxissed thrtiugh separate, con- 
duits to a combustion chambt>r, when.: they intermingle . 
d'he whole arrangeunenl i.s compact and quite satisfactory. 
It takes (tn the average about 2M0 tons of enuk* magne.siu; 
to produce one ton of 1 ..C. magnesia in thi.s kiln. 1 he. 
CO2 driven off is unavoidably lost altogether — which is a 
pity. In the U.S.A., magnesite is calcinetl for the sake <.)f 
th<j COj, which is caught in cylinders an<l used for the 
manufacture of soda-water, while the resultant m.ignesia is 
treated as a by-product iind .sokl to the makc:rs ol firebricks. 
The consumption of coal expende.il in lhi“ [iroduction of ihe 
gas-fuci may be taken as oiie-fifth of a ton to every ton of 
1 ,.,.C. produced. 'This kiln has an outlet of 250 tons per 
mensem. 

To meet the enhancetl demand for calcined m.igni:site, 
Mr. Peiniger was ne.xt entru.sted with the con.structiori of 
group of three kilns for liglil calcination — a work which in- 
cluded a boiler to serve a 20-braki; II.P. ste.im-engme, by 
which a revolving coal-fed gas generator is worketl through 
the agency of shafting. 1 his exocnsivii combination w’a.s 
completed early in i 9 10. I here is a main e.xternal conduit to 
convey the gasTrom the generator to the kilns, and another 
conduit for the air, which is forced by .a fan through thi.s 
independent conduit and distributed as is the ga.s to 
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each kiln separately, there to combine in a combustion 
chamber. 

Owing to the great heat clev't'loped in the generator, 
which tends to fuse the bell that regulates the coal supply — 
it has, in point of fact, fused one* bt;ll — it is not found con- 
venient to work more thar\ two kilns f)f the group at the 
same time. However, a good deal of spare power is made 
use (.f by driving a grinding-mill. 

Xhe kilns are loaded from above with magnesite, which 
is railed to them at the necessary level, thus all direct 
hoisting is avoided. It takes about iwetny-four hours for 
the material to pass through the kiln and two hours through 
the zone of greatest h{;at, when the carbon dioxide is 
driven off. Xhe maximum temperaturt; ever attained is 
1000° C. ; but it is generally reckoned at from 700'^ to 900° C. 
Tht; purer the magnesium carbonate, the higher the 
temperature re([uirt':d. 

In any kiln of this group a ton of H.C. is produced at a 
general expenditure of tons of crudti m.agnesite. And 

the consumption of coal is 0 07 tuns in llie boiler and 0 23 
tons in the gtmerator total 0’3 tons of coal to itvery ton of 
H.C. produced. Two kilns working simultane{)usly have 
an output of 400 tons a month. The magnesia is sold in 
the lump and also ground, accortling to buyers’ recpiire- 
ments. The lump is in demand for chemical works. It is 
also used for the mtinufacture of firebricks in lieu of dead- 
burnt, which is v'ery'^ difficult to get, if not altogether 
unobtainable. Of course the accei)tance of L.C. for O.B. 
entails recalcination on the part of tin; manufacturers ; but 
they put up with this rather than do without the material 
altogether — especially in these dayes when basic furnaces 
are in great request for the output of mvmilions of war. The 
ground magnesia, in combination with magnesium chloride 
in solution, is used for lloorings as mentioned above. It is 
necessary to sort all caustic magnesia soon afte.r production, 
for a considerable i)ortion of it will be found to be under- 
burnt on coming out of the kiln, owing to the magnesite 
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being entirely, or almost entirely, free from iron oxide. 
Where the iron oxid<i figures as one of the salient im]>urities, 
as in the case of the Styrian magnesite, the difficulty 
is to guard against or'c^'burning. So much of tlu; caustic 
magnesia as has to be. ground is passed bt;t\veen two 
4 h:e.t 6 inches diam(.*ter mill stones Liid horizontally, ot 
which the; lower <inc‘. i< v(jlves. T'hesc stimes grind the 
material fine enough to leave considerably- less than a 
3 p(;r cent, residue on an i co-mesl\ sie.vt*, and an ovatput of 
half a ton per hour is derivable from one pair. 

l^ump h.C. is packetl in single bags, and ground I..C. in 
iloubh; bags- or occasionally casks-- for exportation. d'he 
crud(^ magnesite is ex])ort#, d in bulk. 

A gold meckil vais awaolcal for Salem magnesite*, at lh(* 
.St. l^ouis bkxposition of 190.) ; at the I'ranco-llritish (Paris) 
hixposition of 1908 ; an<l at tin* San P'rancisco in iptS- 

"l'lu;re are, appro.xnnately 1 ,700 coolies employed regularly 
on the works, and arrangements have bet n mad<^ to incre.ise 
this number by building lines for sonie of the. criminal 
class<‘s for whom the Madras (Government want to find 
emjdoyinent. 

Although India is an agriciilluial country, it has vast 
mineral resources, many of which remain to bt; developed, 
hiven in Bumlelkhand— wliicli, as Mr. I b nry Marsh told 
us in a paper read undi.r the auspices of the I’last India 
Association last May, is dependi*nt < ntirel)' on agriculture, 
and is now well watered, thanks to Air. Marsh himself — 
there art; deposits tif iron ore, tliamonds (in Panna), anti 
copper. It might materially contributt* tt> the welfare of 
Bundelkhand if operations in that region wtat; extended 
to the development of its mineral wealth, as, in point of 
fact, the manganese intlustry has couiributeil, and still 
contributt;s, to the welfare of the Central Provinces. At the 
different mines owned by the Central J’rovinciis Prospecting 
Syndicate alone* no less than 6,000 coolies obtain regular 
employment all tht* year round. And theri; are, besides, 
other mines in the Central Provinces where much labour i.s 
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employed. The mangane.se mines in Vizianagram locality 
represent another case in point. Again, there are the 
Kolar gold-fields, and various mines in Mysore which 
bomefit the Province enormously. And now we hear of the 
wolfram boom in Burma. But such operations as these 
are the outcome of private enterprise. In de.veloping the 
innate resources of India public enterprise is practically 
confined to agriculture, to which end vast sums have been 
spent (and advantageously silent) on the construction ol 
magnificent works of irrigation. Perhaps the tinu; has 
arrived for the, hidden treasures of the land to be con- 
sidered, and if the welfare of the peo|)le of India is to be 
insured to the fullest extent the mineral re.sources, as well 
as the irrigation resources, sliould b<“. ex[4oited t(^ the; 
fullest extent. 
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A I' ;i mecliiii^ (^1 the Past Jiuha A^^oeialion luhi at ('aAtmt llall, 
VV"eNtniinst(“r, SA\’., on I'liestlay, < )<.-io|)er 17 , Tr;if), a i)a{)er was read 
by Mr. C. It. li. Thirltoii, entitled “ I'he ayne'-il e Mines of India” 
■Sir f. If Pees, k c 1 t , ex o. M.f, was in tiie ehair. 'I'lie fob 
lowing amoiii.^' others wane present. Sir Ainndel T. Ainndel. 
K 1 .s.j , Sir <1. t'orhes, k.c s.i., .Sir Murray I lainniich, Kt s.i , 
(II., Sir VVilliatn Duke,- k c 1 t. , .Sir W ilh.ini < )\ ens ('lark, Lady 
I lav t 'nriie, laent ( Olonel .S il. ( iodfrey, (? 1 r ., Lieut. -C’oh)nel 
(a'lulter, Mr G If Kuekland, f' i 1 , Air. N. C‘ .Sen, Mr \V. fold 
stream, Mr. ftirkect Jame.s, Mr If P>enediet, .Mr K’ K. Ifllis, Mr 
Willoek, Mr, M. 11. Kedevai, Air. Ahmad .Salaeh Din, .Mr. I-'. II. 
lirown, Mr I. .S. Maji, .Mr. J Khanna, .Mr (.' l'‘ Tufneil, Lev P 

Ifvaiis Alills, Ml-. A. r.inee-J(>y, Mr | .S. riiorntoii, Aliss 1 funder- 

d.'lle, Mr. and Airs 11. f. W'^esi, ,\fr (■ \', l/tani'.iny, Air. 11. I\ 

fook, .Mrs. iMarshali, Mrs johnslone, Mrs. Burlton, Miss Ihirlton, 
.Mrs folli.s, .Mr. h'.dwardes. Mr 11 « i. rurner, .Mi R. M'alton, Mr. 

K. K. Mathna, Syed h'.rfan .Mi, .Mr P> R. .Anihedkar, .Mr. Jordan 
Adams, Mrs Salwey, Mrs Sahvey W'hite, Mi Dains, Airs. Na->h, 
Miss ( iorc- Lan^ton, Re\' AV L. Proadhent, Airs \\' bite, Air. ! 
Lee Warner, and Air J Ik Penninpton, aetiipy lion Seeretaiv. 

The fnviK.MAN- Ladies and .erentlemen, if I have any disqnaliti- 
eations lor occupvinjt^ this chair — and T am sure 1 h.'ive m.iny- -tni 
chief is that T know nothinti- about mayiiesite; let me own up at 
once. Hut 1 have one qualillcation, and that is that, having suffered 
under many chairmen myself, and hax’in.y otten occiijiied the posi- 
tion to-dav occupied by my iriend Air. Hurlton, I realise that yon 
have come here to listen to him and not to me, therefore I only 
propose to .say a few words on the importance <d this subject at 
the present time. We have an Industrial Commission now per- 
ambulating India, with the intention of nndiny- out and developing 
new indnstries. We have a new \dceroy, who has just made the 
speech of a man' after my own heart, in which he has dwelt upon 
the industrial development of India rather than upon so-callec 
political ambitions. T think all present will aqree with me that 
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industrial development is what India wants, and that nolhini’ can 
be of more importance than tlie question of tlie export thence of 
raw materials. That is a question which this Industrial Commis- 
sion will discuss and which the Iniperial Commission will have to 
consider, and we have it on the authority of Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain and Mr. As(]uith that India will be re])resented on the latter 
body, and it is the business of some ol us to see that she is ade- 
(juately represented. 

X(nv Mr. lUirlton Inmself, whom I ha\e hail the ])lcasure oi 
kIlo\vitp^ for a c;reat many years, is one of those C'ooperC Mill 
eni;ineers wIh) ha\e ^one to I nilia to cover it with L;reat works, 
those threat works which arc perhaps the chief monument of oui* 
rule in that country: and he has been assi^ciated, and is now asso- 
ciated, and [)art icnlarly in reL;ard to this chemical substance, this 
iMw ]u-oduct. which i'- the subject ni tlie leciure, with Mr ffeury 
( Iribble Ihirncr, than whom I think no liviniL; man has done mine to 
de\elo]) the industJ-ial lesources of India (Ilear, hear) Mr 
'runier is one id those rare individuals who, ,d1hoipL;h he has been 
an official, has retained that power ol iTiitiative whic'h an official 
career. If it <h>cs not siranph\ at any rate doe-, not tend !('> dev(doy) 
lie is the kind of man wh(% if he sees a raiic^'e of mruintaitis, wonders 
what will i^rcnv there and proceeds to i^row it; if lu' tra\els in a 
district he w'onders what is in the i^romul, aiul if there is aovtliin.-L; 
there he .^ets it out i!e is the man who obtained the eoneession 
for this mai^uesite lie is the man who has intiodneed the inan- 
i^anese industry into Southern and Ckaitral India, so important loi 
numitioiis at the ]>resent moment, and indeed at all times; an<k 
think'in.c; that all raw products recjuired 'rml wa ys to carry them, it 
was his fertile mind which eoneeu ed the idt\a (d the Rasl ('oast 
Railway, with its hranches, and it is he who has doiu‘ so much now 
to dexelop India and actually to discover and tf> develop this ])rcsent 
industry ahont which Mr. lUirlton will tell ns to-day. 

l..est I 'should offend in a wsay in which, I assure yon, as T told yon 
when [ hec;au, f never dej offerul, f will not say another word, but 
will now' call iqxm Mr. IJnrlton to y;ive us bis lecture 

The Lecturer deliverctl bis leetnro dlustratecl by pbotoi^rrqihs, 
and at the close added that he hoped that steps wcnild be taken ]yy 
the medical authorities to derd with a disc«ase called luiok-worm. 

The CiiAiKM w l.adies and gentlemen, we have liad a most inter 
estiipc;' lecture from Mr. Idirlton- I am sure you will all ai^ree. A 
^*ood deal of it was rather above me, but where he came off his 
scientific perch and came dow n to the intellectual level of those who 
arc scientifically imin formed, f myself i)icked nj) a i^rcat deal of 
information, and 1 have no donl>t others ]>rcsent did, if there are 
any of you wdu^ are as wantini;' in scientific know lcd,^c as T am. It 
is extremely interesting; to learn that mai^nesite is used for the 
flocms of railway carria.qes and the decks of ships, and from those 
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[>urpc)ses condescends to be used for tlie inakitii^' of Kpsoni salts, 
and also of emery hoards for the nice IriimniniL;' of daiiitv nails 
'llial is a very wide area of tisefidness, aiul 1 should tliink few scien- 
tific substances can beat it, 1 think myself, now that it is all over, 
that Mr, Hiirlton was distinctly out of order in talkiuL; alxnit the 
hook-worm, because there is no connection l)ct\\eeu the hoc>k- 
worm attd the mai^nesite, unless it be that tlie labourers at the 
inai^iiesite mines have not L;ot it ; aiul as thev^ have not r^ot U, 1 iuipe 
he will be al)le to succeed m keepuiL; it away from them as loni.4 as 
those mines exist. The t>ictures that Mr Ihnlton 'allowed \'OU. 
t Iiose^ barren-hiokiiiL; dislru'ts which he marked out Vvith his p(r‘uter, 
which he wields as acamralely as ht* does shot wpin (and that mean-, 
a i^reat deal, I can tell you), are bein.u made at ])re'.t‘nt to bh^'.som 
like tile rose, ouiiu* to the euterpri-.i* ot Mi, 11 (1 1 urnt*r ^hm 

do not see tlie lajse (t is an industri.d ros<‘, but of more value 
locally than il it wcu'e tlie Iredj, fray rant, .nid dew -di*enrlied rose 
of "^harom 

1 made a fe>\^ rcnnarl^s ]»elxore, cousc-quen 1 1 y I do not nu'an to 
tres]>ass on \ om att<*ntion Ijv rci)t‘aliny llunn, 01 addmy mucli to 
them, but 1 tlunk 1 ,sliould -a^', with referenca* to tlie coiududiny 
reniarks in rvlr. LJlulloifs pinned j^ajiia-, that it d<>(-^ of thr 

Utmost importance tliat tlie assistance oi < jovernment should be 
invokecl for the dexadopmenl oi new industries like tills Mr. 
fjurlion referred to the tea industry, wlncii, oi course, has created 
modern \ssam. and to the Kolar yold mines, wlhcli ]ia\’e Ix^en the 
sa\iny ot ])art (d Malabar and Mysore I 1 also reU'rred to wt^ill- 
rani. 1 rcmunnbei wlien \\ c were all lookiny ior wolliam m Saxony. 
1 hope \\ (.' sliall ne\"er do that ayam, and that w t.' ^1la]l yet il all 
from lUirmah ddien, we know wliat hapjus'ied m dhavancore, 
wiiere the deposits ol monazite winch are \ er\ used ill lor th<‘ pur 
pose of iiiakiny in<*an(lesc<'ul manth's .and lor many other scacaddic 
[)urp()ses were nominally po^ -.essed h\ an Ivnyiisli coni]>an\ , the 
whole ca])ital of wliich was ludd by t itnanans Xow w<* v\an1 the 
f iovernmcut come 111 v<'r\ stronyiv'. and to make* that soi i ol 
tliiny im])ossible. and to assist rtxil Ih itish entci prise for tlie {>10 
(.luction of raw'^ products like tliis niaymcsiti , and 1 liope. Sii 
Aritndel, llial your Society will tlunk proper to sc*iid a co]>y <^>1 tlu* 
proccedinys of tliis dav to Sir 1 bomas I lollaiid. v\ Im is conduc tiny 
the industrial survey ot India, so that he ma\ know wliat has hap- 
pened here and may take it into account I w ill yu e a copy to the 
Secretary of Slate, and could dispose walh ad\antay(‘ oi three eopic*s 
if kindly supplied. 

Mr. Ilurlton said that 1 had taken llie wind out ol his sails by 
makiny a few remarks al>out our triem) .Mr lleuiy ( iiihhle I uinci. 
Well, i do not think 1 did. All honour to Mr. Turner (l is he 
wdio has made this Salem desert l)lo''*som like a lose. It is JMi. 
Turner’s enterprise that has set this iiulnstry upon its satisfactory 
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footing. It was a great gratification to me to learn that as he is 
exceptional in his initiative and in the services that he lias rendered 
to India, so he is also exceptional in having honour in his own 
country; and that the other day, when he went to Vizagapatam, 
the inhabitants rose like one man and called him blessed, and pre- 
sented h\m with an address, wdiich he must have been very proud 
to receive, and upon the receipt of which I am sure we all heartily 
congratulate him. 

1 could go on talking for sonic time, but I will not, and I wall now 
call upon any gentleman present, who desires to do so, to sj)eak on 
the subject oi the lecture. Acccuding to the rules of this Societ>'% 
speakers are asked to liand up their cards and not to speak for 
more than ten minutes; but before receiving* any card 1 am sure 
yi.)U would all like to hear Mr. 'Ihirner, if he wall kindly make a fe^v 
remarks upon the lecture 

Mr. Mi-.Nkv (iuirniLi*: Turnkr, wdio was received with applause, 
said that he liad been asked by several j)eople to state how it was 
he had obtained his knowledge of the magnesile de])osits in Salem 
d'he answer w\as that he found the knowledge in a library. 1 le was 
reading once m the library of the Madras (dub the jiioceedings of 
a very well-known ins< it ut ion, and amongst those he suddeuls came 
across a description oi the magnesite dcj)osits in Salem d'herc- 
u]>()n he went into the matter, and went down t<' Salem amd .-.aw^ 
the deposits, and ohtaine<l concessions of them irom the ( iovern- 
ment ami from seveial otlier pro])rictors tiicrc' Having got tkios(‘ 
concessions, he went \C]y nearly all over the world to lh]d out 
whetlier they were of any advantage. ( >m' of the first ]>l;ices that 
he w-ent to was the Sorboime at Pari-,* and the Ih'ofessor thor<" 
said : “ Y()ur stuff loi^ks \ ery good, Inn 1 do not think it is; how 
ever, I will try it’' lie put it \uU) an electric furnace and lurue<l 
on his current and said ’ “ Xenv, sir, \ou wall sec that your magnesite 
wall disat>[>ear ” After the current had heen on for some lime llie 
Professor looked again intcj the receptacle and said : ‘‘ By ( leorgt* ' 
it has not disap])eared ; there it is” When the Ih'()fessor was asked 
for the reason of this he said that it was because of its great purit\ ; 
lie said it was the [surest magnesile he had ever had anything to <lo 
with. After that the speaker w^eiit to some fishing in Norway, and 
adjacent to the lishing was a very fine waterfall. lie harnessed 
the waterfall, and got some of the magnesite from India and i>ut 
it U]J there under tlic electric arc which was generated by the water- 
fall. There again tlic magnesite exhibited its extraordinary re 
fractory qualities. The speaker then took it over to New York 
and showed it to Mr. lulison, who said that he had heen practising 
with magnesite all his life, and had never seen any which stood such 
a high temperature as that which had been given to him as coming 
from India. Afteiwvards the speaker went down to Chester, where 
they imported the magnesite from Styria, and, as the f.ecturer had 
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told them, they got the carbon dioxide out, which they used for 
manufacturing soda-water, ami the residue they turned into bricks. 
After that the sj)eaker travelled to a great many places and ex- 
hibited magnesite; and in San b'rancisco, wlicre he was last year, 
he exhibited both manganese and magnesite, and was awanled a 
g'old medal. lie wrote and said he was very much obliged to hear 
that they had given him a gold medal, and was quite prepared 
receive it whenever they would send it on. They said: we 

hav^e said your stull is worth a gold medal. It yoti want a gold 
medial you will hc'ive to pay for it yourself” d'hat was so with all 
exhibitions; whenever they gave a gold medal they said: “We 
mean A is worth a gold medal, but if yc»u want eaie y*)U must go 
and buy it yourself.” I'lie si)eaker said he would not extol his own 
merits, because they had been sulticiently extolled by the Chairman 
and the Cectnrer; but in conclusion he would say that lui ha<l been 
in business for twenty six years, ever since he left the Indian Cdvil 
Service, r'liid liad prtjiited, not on his own merits, but owing to the 
meuits cT the men who had l)een associated with him 

The magnesite busitu^ss i'^ now in the hands of the Magnesite 
Syndicate', T^td., wln.rse ofiice is at VN'^ini liester Mouse, ( ^Id Broad 
Street, Lomhm The managing director is Mr. M 11. Davis, a 
gentleman ot gieat cheinnsil and business attaimnents t )thi‘r 
directors are Mr Burlton, whose le('ture we have just heard, and 
Mr Rimsell, wdio has liad great local knowleilge of the depc^sits 
aiul has lingual ccmnections with ecuintnes in Km ope and South 
America which enable iis to do business in those ('onnectious. But 
what we want is markets in India and tlie hkast, and we look to tin? 
India t Xliee to c'lfford us laeihtics for pusliing the husiness in those 
tiarls 

The ( 'll viRMAX As no other speaker wishes to address the inetM- 
ing oil the subject of the lecture, and nobody has offered any 
criticism thereon, there i.'> nothing to which the lecturer can rcjily. 

Sir A kon i:>Kr. V. Akoxom., k c sa , la^se to propose a hearty \ote 
ni thanks to Mr. Burlton for his lecture, which was full of informa- 
tion oi an extremely recondite kind, and they were mucli indebted 
to him for the trouble he ha<l tak^m in pre];aring it I he speaker 
wished also to inelnde in the vote ol thanks vSir John Kees tor his 
kindness in taking the chair lie would also like to associate him- 
self with the remarks which had fieen made with regard to the 
value of Air. ddirner’s services to India as a pioneer of industry. 
Vears «ag'o the speaker had an opportunity of urging that particular 
view when he was up in the noitli of India. 1 he details of wliat 
Mr. dAirner liad done had been mentioned both by the Chairman 
and by the l.ecturer. lie also entirely concurred with what Sir 
John Rees had said.of the value of the Industrial Commission which 
was now in India under the extremely able chairmanship of Sir 
ddiomas Holland, who formerly held with exceptional ability and 
vor.. fx. 2 
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distinction lltc liendsltip ol the Department of Geological Serve, 

in India. he had very much pleasure in second- 

t„“[J“roUl.air.l:: “.ImL a„d tL Lecnrer in the 

mt, tne Sf^rretarv of the Association. 

1 .lum; ,on mnd. ,0,- ,0,..- mod 

™?ie C,,:'.Z.r‘'’Gc,,tlen.c„, 1 th.nh ,o„ for ,„„r hind vote of 


thanks. 
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PICTURES FROM RUSSIA IN WAR-TIME 
THK S'l'. ISAAC ’S CATHKHRAI. OF I'KTROCiRAI) 

B\' S<:>NiA E. Howi:. 

Not crowded in, like St. Paul’s, not faraway from the centre 
of the city, like St. I’etcr’s, but in the c(*ntru and yet .standing 
on a free and ojjen j^pace, alonti by itself — thus tlie visitor to 
Petrograd bidtolds the*, great cath(.'dral of St. Isaac’s. It Is a 
beautiful building, in its perfect proportions, with its granite 
pillars, its relief carvings, the giant angels in the coriKTS ol 
the roof, the gilded cupolas anti the fine dome, all strike, the 
onlooker as beautiful and noble. Within the cathedral 
there is beauty and wealth, and iin air ol solemnity rcign.s 
even at times when no service i;; being ctdebratetl. Even 
tile idle sightseer treads sc»ftly as he enters the lofty church, 
for it i.s essentially a place to ptay in, not merely to admiu* 
men’s skill and art. There are the wonderful pillars of 
lapis-lazuli and of malachite, and the cusoJil^lc of gilt and 
blue and green gives a very vivitl living impression, Tlie 
large pictures between the pillars, bcdiind which form the 
sanctuary .screen, are all in mosaic, as indeed every othci 
[licture in this church. The origintil paintings have been 
replaced by mosaics, and the academici.an who caicfully 
added piece to piece felt content in doing his work, for “ was 
it not for eternity ” ? 

It is on Saturday evenings that the most perfect music 
is rendered in St. Isaac’s, and evensong attracts not merely 
worshippers, but many lovers of music. There were, how- 
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ever, not many people there when I visited the cathedral 
on a Saturday evening, but those who were there had come; 
to pray. Hearts are sad and heavy at present, and t ie 
dear ones out at the front must be entrusted to the protec- 
tion of the Lord. Many wax tapers are burning before the 
holy ikons, each candle representing the prayer of some 
loving soul. I have seen them pray — mothers, sweethearts 
and wives — have seen their lips move, and their breasts 
heave in earnest pleading. The almost passionate way in 
which the one or the other signtxl herself with the sign of 
the cross, or prostrated herself, told of anguish — anguish 
hardly endurable. Oh ! the war and its terrible sacrifices 
of life. “For men must fight and women must weep” 
seems to be the motto of the presimt day. But they are 
worthy of their men in bravt.*ry ; and if the Russian women 
weep, when pouring their hearts out before God, they also 
take their shar<; in the; brunt of the battle. It is th(;y who 
work on the fields and gather in the harvests, and who fill 
the places vacated by their men-folk. It is the Soldatka, 
the soldier’s wife, who has to keep things going while her 
man is out in far-away Khranzia, as they call 1*' ranee, or on 
the North- W(;st or the distant C<iucasian front. I have 
seen not only women come and pray in St. Isaac’s, but 
offic(;rs and men, Cossacks and infantry, sailors and airmen, 
'They come to plead in prayer even at times when there is 
no service, d herc is no false shame about them ; and not 
In crowds, but individually they come up to the sacred 
image, prostrate themselves before it, kiss it, or merely put 
the wax taper into the large candelabra. I have also .seen 
soldiers from the distant parts of the Empire walk quietly 
about, awed by the beauty and grandeur of the cathedral, 
and studying its beautiful pictures. Solemnity and reality, 
these are the two impressions the visitor to St. Isaac’s 
takes away with him. 
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ARMENIA’S EUEI.ABY* 

Bv ArCIIAO 'rCIIOUANlAN 

TnoiJ sittest at the crossing; of the ways ; 

The snow upon thy tresses falls and stays ; 

The wounds are festering that cover thee ; 

Thy blood-shot eyt^s are like a crimson se<i. 

What evil Eate hath woven thus thy thread? 

Who, seeing thee thus prostrate, would have said 
That thou wast once a maiden fair and bright- - 
A maid with conquering ey^es of shining light? 

***** 

'Pile brigands of the world all longed for thtag 
And thou wast sought by many an enemy. 

Long did’st thou fight iind spurn them, till, <it length. 
They laid thee on the ground, shorn of thy strength. 

Thy soul was fertile, virtuous and mild. 

Amidst destruction’s powers, fierce and wild ; 

And thou hast caused new germs to come, to birth 
Thy fingers called forth beauty from the earth. 

For thou wast Anahit, the peaceful-eyeil. 

The C.olden Mother, brilliant in thy pride. 

'Fhy bosom poured forth plenty ; light thine eyes ; 
Sweet lips thou hads’t — hands that could all devise. 

****’' 

How brave thou wast, how lovely in thy pain ! 
Beneath thy woes how bright thou did st remain ! 
How did’st thou break thy yokes and bondage sore . 
How oft from death did’st thou arise once morel 

» Translated from the Atmenian by ZabcUe C. Boyajian. 
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Thine eyes for light and knowledge ever yearned ; 
Thy daring mind still to the New World turned. 

For centuries unaided thou did’st strive 
Asia's wild hordes back to their source to drive. 

The torrent grew, and felled thee with its might — 
Quenched with its waves thy dame that shone so bright ; 
There, in the darkness, soiled with many a stain, 
Fallen, but living still, thou did’st remain. 

At night the cross on many an ancient tomb 
W'ould seem to live and move, while: through the gloom 
The heroe:s of Mouiit Ararat would shim:, 

Their eyes aflame with fire and wrath divine. 

And distant drum-beats sounde:d in the air ; 

Then, trembling, thou didst turn awhile: to hear. 

And gazed upon the mountains wistfully ; 

But dull and frosty silence answered thee. 

And one day, in an agony of j)ain, 

A cry of anguish theju could’st not restrain ; — 

The world was de:af to thee, and the)U wast le:ft. 

To Savage Force:, e)f all thy hopes be;re:ft. 

Among the burning flames wild spirits le:apt ; 

They seared thy heart, tore out thine: eyt;s that wept. 
And thou W'ast driven forth beneath the blast- — 

Nakeel upe^n the blood and ashes cast. 

Thou sittest now, a spectre wan and white. 

Ruin and desolation mark thy plight ; 

Thy fearful wounds the icy blizzarel stings. 

And from thy blue-cold bosom blood-drops wrings. 

Thou weepest, swaying slowly to and fro. 

Crooning a gentle lullaby and low. 

To lull thy sons — some fallen by thy side, 

Some to the vdnds of heaven scattered wide. 
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To all those lives cut short a lullaby ; 

To those bright eyes, that i\ow in darkness lie ; 

To those who live, and are in sufk^ring still 
Who exiled rojim, or locithsome dung<_*ons fill. 

Enough, enough ; that lullaby is death. 

Enough ; for other songs wt; ne,ed our breath ! 
Etivengt', and hope from henc«i our songs shall fill- 
Songs that shall reach the dead, iind miike tht^m thrill ! 

Enough of grief ; look u[>, and weej) no more. 
Suffering is bktssed ; noble, though ’tis sore ; 
d'he sacrifice beneath the; cross is great. 

And morn is woven in the night of fate.. 

They that did wrong thee, and thy chihlren slay, 

I..ike dust shall disappt;ar, and melt away. 

And from the; ashes thou shall rise once moiai, 
Chast<med by sorrow, brighter than before. 

Weep not, thy wantl-tossed tr<*sses iill unbound ; 

Weep m>t, thy piteous head Ixjw^ed to tin; grt)und. 
Know thou thyself; coilect thy strength dispelled - 
Enough tht; strrUigt;r’s heaise tht.>u h^ist upheld ! 

"To our <lead brothers peaceful sUiep, -ind Sf>und. 

Arise and bless us ; spread thy wings around — 

Thy mighty wings, and let our life ^ind soul 
Be offered thee ; thyself our only goal. 

Triumphant from the ashes thou shaft rise ; 

Like radiant stars shall shine with light thine eyes ; 
Thy wounds shall turn to roses, sweet and fair ; 

Light shall stream forth from thy long, snowy hair. 

Then shalt thou at the crossing of the ways. 

Shatter the might that tyranny displays! 

Arise I thy mighty travail life shall give. 

O Mother, in thy womb a world doth live ! 
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THE HISTORIC ISOLATION OF RUSSIA 
Bv A, Fuan<:is Stkuaut 

To understand Russia and to untlerstand why it has been 
in the past and is to a j^reat extent in the present so 
different from the rest of Europe one must study its history. 
There one finds the reason for the difference, the causes of 
its isolation, its different social system, its autocratic rule, 
and it is these causes which we will now try to consider. 
Let us divide this consideration into five heads : ( i ) The 
early Byzantine civilization and (2) autocracy; (3) the 
Tatar conquest ; (4) the isolation of Russia; and {5) serf- 
age ; and regard them one by one and then together, 
and we will then see how Russia has been cut off front the 
West, and how she has hardly yet been entirely joined on 
to it. 

When the Varangian princes, the Northmtm, Rurik, his 
brothers and his near kin, settled themselves among thti 
Slav tribes of the north of Russia in tile ninth century they 
were still pagans. They adopted the nature worship of 
those round them ; worshipped Perun, the god of thunder, 
and other Slav gods during their turbulent and spacious 
lives. It was St. Olga, the wife of Rurik’s son Igor, when 
“ her thirst for vengeance was at last satisfied,” who turned 
“ her thoughts to religion, and was the first Russian princess 
to embrace Christianity,” which she did by being baptized 
in the church of St. Sophia at Byzantium, a.d. 957. This 
was the first step towards the long separation of Russia 
from the West, and the link once formed with Byzantium 
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was made much closer by the conversion of her grandson 
Vladimir. He became sole ruler of Russia, with Kiev as 
his capital, and, after flirting with Islam and Judaism, 
having sent an embassy to inquire into the Christian 
religion as practised at Byzantium and received an ecstatic 
reply, became a Christian also, and hav'ing married the 
Creek Princess A.nn<.i, introduced as many Creek practices 
to his Court as he was able before his death in 1015. 

/j-W g-rd nial Vladimir had converted his people 

to Christianity of the Eastern Rite — that ancient form of 
Christianity which preserves with high spirituality an un- 
yielding spirit of conservatism in ritual, and which is 
unwilling to persecute heretics, but is terribUi whe.n con- 
version of any ol its adherents is attempted. Fhis sepa- 
rated the Russians from tlie Bohemians and Poles, 
devoted to the Roniiin Catholic form of Christianity, 
and later, by the inclusion of tlie Lithuanians in the 
Polish kingdom, limited thidr religious supremacy to 
Russia itself, and made it a country apart, with no 
exits save through Byzantium, hostile lands, or north- 
ward through the inhospitable White Sea. 7 \!though 
Byzantium had a considerable culture of its own, and 
Russia borrowed what it coukl ol this — including absolute 
autocracy of its rnonatchs and the rjuasi seclusion of women 
in the Rerem — it became rapidly useless as a link with 
Western Europe owing to the swift conquest ol the Eastern 
Empire by the Mussulman Osmanli 1 urk, which culminated 
in the capture of Byzantium by the 'Turks in 1453- 1 his 

left the whole of the Paistcrn Church at the; mercy of the 
T.'urkish conqueror, and not only crystallised it into an 
archaic form, but made it of no use for spreading the light oi 
education. Long before this, however, Russia had suffered 
from a great eclipse, a second reason which prevented it 
from receiving Western inlluences and which made it the 
most remote of European Christian communities ; this was 
the Tatar conquest. The historian Waliszewski points 
out how this blighted Russia. Of the old Byzantine 
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Russia of the eleventh century he says : “ These Dukes of 
Kiev have no need to seek their wives within their subjects 
terems. Jaroslav espouses a Swede, Ingegard, the daughter 
of King Olaf. He marries his sister to King Casirnir of 
Poland; one of his sons, Vsievolod, to the daughter of the 
Kmperor Constantine Mononiachus of Byzantium. . . . 
His eldest daughter, Rlizabeth, weds King Harold of 
Norway; the', third, Anastasia, King Andreas I, of Hungary. 
Three Bishops . . . come to Kief in 1048 to ask the hand 
of the sc!cond daughter, Anne, for Henry I. of Prance. All 
this intercourse and this nascent system of meitrirnonial 
alliances with the West came to an end by the conquest ol 
Russia by the Tatars. Baty and his Mongol ordas or 
hordes swept over the Kastern Slavs in 1224, and Russia 
was a prisoner in the ininds of the Tatars for nt:arly three 
hundred years. 

Pagans when they entered Russia, the 1 atars became 
Moslems in 1272. They were not intolerant, and not gieat 
proselytizers ; but thc^y were Moslems, and Christian Russia 
was enslav(id by them. Idle Russian word lor peasant is still 
k>'ycs^yan\'c}i^ which shows to wdiat humility the Russians 
were reduced. Although the 1 alar allowed the Russian 
princes much liberty, they w(*re forced to visit the 1 atar 
Orda of their suzenagn, and also to receiver from him the 
iarlikh^ or letter ol nomination, with which alone they could 
play the autocrat in their own principalities, d'heir subjects 
were drawn on for the 1 atar army ; tiieir princes were 
married to Tatar princesses. d'hus, in 1318, the Grand 
Prince George Daniclovitch, of Moscow, was married to 
Kontchaka, sister of Uzbeck-Khan, who became a Christian 
under the name of Agatha. Probably such marriages were 
more frequent than is now remembered, and the mingling 
of the peoples more usual than tlie mocham Russian will 
admit, and this no doubt accounts for many non- Western 
customs. Certainly the descendants of the Tatar khans, 
when conquered by Russia finally, we^re easily absorbed, 
and their names are found among the chief families of the 
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Russian noblesse, and in great consideration. The Tatars, 
by segregating Russia, forced it to be either more Oriental 
or else purely Byzantine. They made it so different from 
the W^est that Russia refused intercourse with it, and had 
no inclination towards its cultun*. Henct^ there were before 
the reign of Ivan III. hardly any env'oys sent to Western 
Kuropt^ from the new State of Moscow, e.ven when it had 
emancipated itself from the humble title t'f “ .Servant of 
the Kiian.” No Russian was allowed to l<*ave his Tsar’.s 
dominions without the consent of his sovereign under pain 
of death, and an embassy to a foreign country was only 
sent on the most rare and pressing occasions, and under 
the most rigid and inflexible instructions. Personal inst;- 
curity in his hing-suffering Tsardom inspired sevttral ol 
Ivan the Tc^rrible’s embassies to Oueen b.Hzabeth, but as 
a general rule most of the diplomatic correspondence with 
the West, which became. uK^re and nu^re necessary after 
the Romanr>v dynasty was secure on the throne, was carried 
on through foreigners, better educated than the, Russians, 
and thcrt:forc trusted bj' th<‘m in spit(^. ot their alien birth. 
This trust in foreigners has bad curious effect in Russian 
history. Peter the (ireat, who with his sword t)pened 
Russia to the; West with hardl^' more h<'sitati<')n and ft;ai 
(jf conset|uences than if he had been opening an c>yster 
with an oy.ster-knife, had to trust for his instruction to 
foreigners. Pl<; had the Cjrenevtrsi; Pt'fort, the Scottish 
Gordons and Bruces, the Cjerman Miinich. lie cmplt)ye.d 
Scots on his Eastern emba.ssies, ami t;mployed the; Jews 
Shafirof and Gervier. In the reign of his third suc- 
cessor, Anna Ivanovna, the foreign rulej became that of 
the dreaded Biront^vchtchina, called after hta hatt.d 
favourite, the German Biiren. With Elizabeth letiovna 
the Court was Russian under French culture; under the 
German-born Catherine II. Russian, w'ith an underlying 
German political element, which allowed Pfench to be 
the language of the Court and evetn of this Empre.ss, 
but which never fostered higher Russian culture. 1 his 
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veiled influence was continued under the Emperors Paul 
and Alexander I., that disciple of Mme. de Kriidener, 
and is still, though in abeyance, one of the most difficult 
problems of the Russian future ; as, fostered for three 
centuries, the chief medium of the culture of the Baltic 
provinces, and supported by every Russian Jew, it is by 
no means negligible even yet, and is a difficult element 
to absorb, as the German is the definite opponent of the 
Slav in every manner of thought and habit of life. 

But though Peter the Great and his successors, by 
opening “a window into Europe,” no doubt gave many 
opportunities for Teutonic and especially Prussian influence 
ov’er their Slav subjects, always easy going and slow to 
move in search of Western “ progress,” there was a con- 
dition in Russia without a parallel in Western Europe, 
especially in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, to 
which many social peculiarities can still be traced, and this 
was serfage, which was abolished only in iK6i. 

Originally foreign to Russia, the system by which ei 
peasant was attached to the land and sold with it was 
a “reform” introduced by th<i Regent Boris Godounov, in 
1592, during the reign of the feeble Feodor Ivanovitch. 
No doubt the system existed in matiy (Jther Christian 
countries, but in none did it become so rooted and endure 
so long as in Russia. 'The serf, or “ soul,” was later 
regarded as a piece of merchandise. When Casanova 
wished to buy a female serf in 1765, he was told ; “You 
become her owner, and you can, if she runs away, have 
her brought back, unless she repiiys the 100 roubles you 
have paid for her. . . “ And if,” said Casanova, “ I 

leave Petersburg, can I force her to come with me ?” 
“No, unless you have first obtained permission, for the 
girl, in becoming your serf, does not cease in the first place 
to be the serf of the Empress.” 

This absolute power, so lately removed from the land- 
owning class in Russia, has undoubtedly left traces. The 
old boyars had their crest lowered by Ivan the Terrible. 
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Peter the Great further reduced them, and the Feudal 
System had never any real footing in Russia. At the one 
end of the social pinnacle was the Autocrat by whose power 
everybody beneath him could be made powerful or mere 
dust ; at the other end the serf absolutely dependent on his 
or her master, who might be of Slav blood akin to his own. 
This system has led to a [>uzzling condition of equality, 
apathy, and philoso[)hy all through Russia, which has been 
helped no doubt by the sud<len rises and falls which we.nt 
hanil in hand with the old autocratic rule, when, as Horace. 
Walpole <;xpressed it, Siberia was “ next the drawing- 

rooin.” Frincesse Li^ven iiieiuions iu ib02 with no 

apparent surprise tlu; marriage of a Count Chereniety<n^ 
with “ une dc ses t'sclave.s. . . . Kile vient de mourir ces 
jours-ci et a ete enterree avec toute la [)ompe imaginable”; 
and Peter the Great showcai that no rank should count 
without the Kmperor’s lavour by instituting the d'sehin, or 
“ Table t^f Ranks,” which fi.Kcd thi‘ courtiers’ precedence 
by his official rank ; and indicated how little he regarded 
birth by choosing Menshikoff to be his heart-brother, 
although he had liegun life selling meat-pies i^piroki'i) in 
the streets. It is this continual change of fortune that has 
made Russian social history so [muzzling. It has givtm to 
it in the past an unreal brilliancy and a very real unrest. 
Russian culture, for long flouted by the Germanized 
bureaucracy, was distrusted when it Ijegan to develop. 
It was regatded as a relic of barbaric or unwelcome 
times. Only' now is it beginning to have full force, and 
when a great Slav revival is taking place all over the 
countries where Slavonic languages are spokcai, who doubts 
but that the Russian people, secluded and enslaved by 
circumstances as they have been in the past, will yet 
show themselves to have a glorious and far - reaching 
culture all their own, and already only partially developed, 
which will help to revivify and restore the down-trodden 
races of a similar origin, now languishing under the hostile 
heel of the Central Powers. 
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THE RUSSIAN HOSPITAL IN LONDON 
Bv OiAi\ Novikofk 

“ To suffer is to understand, 

To understand is to love ! 

A CHARMiNo portrait of Her Majesty the Queen Alexandra 
and our Empress Marie P'eodorovna is to be found in a 
book just published in London, the two aug^ust sisters 
htddinjjf each other by the hand. The, sijrnatiire is no less 
delightful than the picture — “ Les Deux S(.Jiurs et les Deux 
Pays Unis” — and it is most gratifying to think that this 
beautiful union manifests itself in many ways. 

Day by day our two peoples stunn to understand and 
appreciate each other more closely, and the bonds of frieml- 
ship that unite them arc; constantly being strengthened 
both by circumstanccxs and by tireless wcdl-wishers and 
workers in the good cause. Among the latter, a high [dace 
must be accorded to Monsieur and Madame de Mouravieff 
Apostol, who havci just presented to the; English military 
authorities a magnificently equipped hospital in London, to 
be called St. Mary’s Russian Hospital for British Officers. 
'I'he hospital is under the immediate patronage of H.I.M. 
the Empress Marie P'edorovna, in whose honour it is 
named. It will accommodate fifty woundc;d officers, and 
both work and money have been lavishly spent to surround 
them with every care. There are five resident professional 
sisters, and' twenty voluntary nurses, who, as is customary 
in English war hospitals, will, under the direction of a 
C07nmandante, take charge of the entire work of the cstab- 
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lishment — t. e., nursing" as well as housework. W^omen of 
the working classes being mostly at present employed in 
munition factories and in other occu[)ations that men have 
left vacant on being sent to the front, domestic servants 
are scarce and unsatisfactory. Ladies of the upper classes, 
therefore, have cheerfully and competently taken their 
places in all the private, and many of the public, military 
hospitals. 

The Russian hospital was most auspiciously o[)ened a 
few days ago by the Prime Minister, in th<^ presimce of the 
Grand Duke Michael, the Russian Ambassador, Count 
Beckendorff, and an "elegant and representative Anglo- 
Russian assemblage. 

An altar had been temporarily arraiiged on the spacious 
first-iloor landing of the splendid London mansion lent for 
the period of the war by Sir Berkt'ley and Lady Sheffield, 
and here a religious service was held by the Russian 

Embassy Chaplain. The guests had assembled on the 

landing, and all the nurses, grouped upwards on the broad 
staircase, formed a picturesque background as of white 
veiled nuns with red crosses. 

After the service, Mr. Ascpiith madt; an interesting 
speech, thanking Monsieur and Madame Mouravitiff-Apostol 
heartily for their generous gift, and {expressing the con- 
viction that the links ot frienilship now binding our two 
nations together will fcjrge themselves into a chain that 
w'ill be lasting and indestructible. 

The speech was (uithusiastically received by all present, 
after which the hos[)ital was insp{?cted,' and then tcja was 
served smilingly and gaily by the voluntar>' nurses. 

The wards and all the arrangements are in evtiry way 
the last word as to conifort and lu.vviry. F.very'where is a 
sense of light and brightness and space. White enamelled 
beds, screens and coverlets of a charming cornllower blue, 
fires burning gaily in the huge grates, everything spotless 
and sparkling, and every^where ma.sses of (lowens. There 
is a splendidly fitted operating theatre, an X-ray installa- 
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tion, numberless bath-rooms, the most elegant and com- 
fortable of recreation rooms for the convalescent, in fact 
nothing seems to have been left undone. The staff and 
doctors are all English, with the exception of three Russian 
voluntary nurses. Dr. Crould-May, the doctor in charge, 
worked for some time in the Anglo- Russian hospital in 
Petrograd. 

It is indeed most sincerely that one can say “ God 
speed ’’ to this new enterprise ; and, more especially as 
English doctors and nurses have, since the outbreak of tht; 
war, done such splendid work in Russia, it is certain that 
all Russian hearts will go out in synijjathy and good-will 
to our compatriots. Monsieur and Madame Mouravieff- 
Apostol, who have had the generous and charming idea 
of founding a Russian hospital in London. Aftc;r the 
war, by the way, they have decided to remove the hospital 
to permanent quartt'rs, and thus to endow, in remem- 
brance of the great strugght we fought out side by sid(% a 
lasting gift of friendship to the English [jeople. 

There is a very touching feature about th(^ hospital 
wards : three of th( se are called rc'spectively after three 
great Russian saints - " Faith,” “ Hope,” and “ Love.” 

'I'o me tht;re was a very pathetic side in this notable and 
touching gathering. I'here stood before me the two repre- 
sentatives of two great powers — the Russian Ambassador 
and the Prime Minister of Fnigland. These two were 
united by the same terrible sorrow. Each of them has lost 
a beloved son in the war. Another Russian ambassador, 
now in Rome, Monsieur de Giers, had the same misfortune 
in the Japanese War, and how many more such cases could 
one quote! I could not help thinking of this, when I 
remembered that some people are inclined to think that 
our representative classes are not eager to make great 
personal sacrifices for the defence of their countries. 

No, the grandeur of this war is that the countries are not 
united only by political and commercial ties. The real link 
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is iheir voluntary sacrifices, their sorrows and devotion to 
their duty. 

I wonder whether such ties are not the noblest and 
strongest we can have ? Sacrifices arc needed and arc- 
made, but all the classes, the wealthiest and the poorest, 
the highest and the humblest, actually represent the real 
Christian brotherhood. 

It may be added that this huspital has ]>een graciously 
honoured by a long visit from the King, the Queen, Queen 
Aleexandra and Princess Victoria, who showe.d grtsit 
interest in this work, and allowed a group to be taken in 
coinme,n'u>ration of the visit. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

A NKW LIGli'J' ON RUSSIA " 

“You know my with regard to lint^land. What 

I have told you before I say again : it was intendf^d that 
the two countries should be upon terms of close amity, and 
I feel sure that this will continue to be the case ; and 1 
repeat that it is very essential that the two Oovernmemts 
should be on the bt^st of terms, and the ruicessity was 
never greater than at present” ( banperor Nicholas 1 . to 
Sir Henry Seymour). 

The Kmperor Nicholas I. was the originator of the 
Entente between Englai\d and Russia. Could he have 
ever supposed that his work, unrealized by his officials of 
the time, would be continued with such perseverance and 
success by his godchild ? Whoever wants to realize this 
fact must read Madame Novikoffs “ Russian Memories.” 

At the beginning of her chapter on the Emperor 
Nicholas I., the author explains how the idea of an 
Entente with England and France was encourag(;d in the 
Emperor’s lifetime by the sending of three leading scientists 
to study thei geological features of the Russian Empire. 

“ Sir Roderick Murchison, M. de Verneuil, and Count 
Alexander Keyserling were appointed by their respective 
Governments to make a joint expedition, and, as a result 
of their labours, wrote a book entitled ‘ The Geology of 
Russia in Europe and the Urals,’ which was published by 
the British Museum in 1845 in two volumes. This was 

* “Russian Memories,” by Olga Novikoff. Jenkins, 10s. 6d. net. 
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indeed a promisinj^ beginning, and may be said to have 
been the precursor (or much co-operation between these 
nations long before an Kntente was within the sphere of 
practical politics.” 

But we regret to have to add that this noble and states- 
manlike example was not always followed ; and Madame 
Olga Novikoff shows how, on the contrary, she received 
much discoviragement both at home and in Chesham Place, 
l^rince Oortschak(jlf, the Cdianctdlor of Russia, actua lly 
suggested to her not to mention the word “Slavs,” and 
Count Shouvaioff here almost paralyzed her good work. 
It was only with the arrival of Baron de Staal that matters 
took a slightly better turn, and, to quote her words, “ the 
liaron was not afraid to show me publicly his sympathy 
and support.” It may be a<.Ided that in his view Madame 
Novikoh was often better informed than he of what the 
Russian Government was thinking of doing ; she also 
receivtid a tribut<; from Prince Lobanoff, the former 
Minister for P'c)reign y\f(airs, who wrote to her : “ I admire 
your courageous perseverance in dealing with Alessieurs 
les Anglais, and I am very grateful for the assistanct^ that 
you render us.” 

But it, in official quarters, she did not alw'ays receive the 
encouragement she deserved, she numbered among her 
friends and co-workers many whose names are now on the 
page of history. 

There is a very vivid description, which must be 
read by everyone, and should be always remembered for 
its quite exceptional character. We mean the great St. 
James’s Hall Conference, organized under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Gladstone himself in favour of the orthodo.x 
Slavs in Turkey. Of those very dark and gloomy days at 
the end of 1878 she writes : “I have been described by 
my brother Alexander as maintaining a persevering, 
although a forlorn, istruggle in the interests of peace. It 
may have been a really good cause, but it was almost 
a forlorn one. For a woman to endeavour to paralyze two 
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nations who seem determined to misunderstand each other 
was a folly which, had I been more versed in the ways of 
the political world, I mig'ht have never attempted. Out of 
my ignorance came my strength, for I dared to hope thiiigs 
at a period when hope was not quoted on the political 
exchange.” 

Of great abiding interest also are the pages describing 
Mr. Gladstone’s interest in the Old Catholic Movement, 
and the controversy raised by Count Kleyserling* at the 
time ; “The Old Testament knows no Immortality.” The 
identity of the author of the pamphlet is now reveale.d for 
the first time. We cannot refrain from quoting the passage 
from a letter she received from Mr. Gladstone on this subject. 

“ Nor can we forget that the Mosaic dispensatiftn, coming 
as it were upon the back of the old patriarchal rt;llgIon. 
being essentially national, was also ptedominantly temporal, 
and tended very powerfully to thrf>w the idea of the future 
state into the shade. Nevertheless it is, I think, 
generally admitted that, while in certain passages the 
Psalmist speaks of it either despairingly or doubtfully, in 
some Psalms the subject is approached with a vivid and 
glowing belief ; as when, for examijle,- it is said : ‘ When I 
awake up after Thy likene.ss I shall be satisfied with it.’ 
You know how much u[Jon some occasions I have both 
sympathized with and admired your authorship. I do not 
dissuade y'ou from following up the task to which you are 
now drawn.” 

Space does not permit of more than a men; mention of 
the names of Sir Henry C. Bannerman, Kinglake, Froude, 
W. T. Stead, Mark Twain, and the many charming anec- 
dotes concerning them which the author has given us. 

* Though immersed in philosophic speculations, and quite outside the 
current of political events, he wrote from the depths of Ksthonia to a friend 
in 1877 as follows : “Since Mme. Novikofif has been away from London, 
affairs with England are getting quite dangerous. I will persuade the 
lady, for the sake of consolidating the peace, to pack her trunks again and 
go hack there.” A tjuite unexpected tribute to Madame NovikofTs 
influence. 
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But it must not be assumed that this book of memoirs 
deals only, or even for the greater part, with political and 
theological questions. 

The charm of this book is that it has many charms. It 
is not enough to read Madame NovikofTs work. It is not 
even enough to read it twice over (an easy task) ; for in 
spite of a mass cjf the m(ist important information it is 
exceedingly readable and written in an inimitable style. 
Onei ought to study it attentively, and have it always within 
reach. It contains one charming peculiarity : the efforts to 
<Tface herself, to minimize her doings, and to throw a new 
and brilliant light upon those who have been her co-workers 
and many of whom are no more ; whereas it has remained 
f >r her to enter tht^ paradise <d her wishes and itle.as in het 

lifetime. 

Another very remarkable feature of this book Madame 
Novikoft has actually thrown a new charming light on the 
Itrnperor Nicholas 1., and reinstaU'd the memory of her two 
brothers and her son. Only a very deep devotion could 
bring such brilliant results. Nicholas Kirreeft has been 
dtiscribed by such num as broucle and ICinglake, but the 
Gener.il Ale.xander Ivirrecff has made himself known iis 
the promoter of the old Catholic movement. Both are 
described with the greate.st success. The sister has repro- 
duced his articles in two volumes in h reach and two large 
volumes in R-Ussian. Idis theological studies wert, so deep 
that the Metropcjlitaii of IVIoscow appointed him an honorary 
member of thc^ 'I'heological Academy— a unique; honour in 
Russia. Another example of a military career combin(;d 
with philosophical writings is Oescartes, though the latter 
served as a military volunteer for only a very short time. 

In her chapter on the sobering of Russia we are intro- 
duced to her son, Alexander Novikoff, and a very admirable 
speech addressed by him to the peasants of the family 
estate is put. We permit ourselves to make the following 

“Let me now tell what I expect from yourselves. I 
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begin with your meetings. You must admit that greaf 
disorders have taken place at these gatherings. Were they 
not often accompanied with drinking ? What a quantity of 
land and property has been exchanged for brandy ! I have 
now given strict orders — which I repeat to y<>u now— that 
the smalhist piece of land is not to be disposed of without 
the consent of your village judges and unless sanctioned 
by me.” 

Madame Novikofif recounts her own efforts in combatinf>: 
this evil. She relates that she used to invite the peasants 
from the village to take tea with her, and says • 

“ Watching my poor folk, I would sometnm;s ask them 
if they cared for tea, and always received the same reply : 

‘ W^hy, of course we all like tea, but it is too dear for ns. 
Naturally our masters may indulge in it ; but we are poor 
people with empty pockets, while vodka is quite within 
our reach, and is cheap and plentiful «iverywhere.' ” 

“‘Yes,’ I said to myself, ‘Count Witte has not shrunk 
from tempting the poor people evt^rywhere in every way. 
He introduced the diabolical habit amongst th(tm of buying 
their alcohol in small bottles at a conveniently h)w price. 
Xhus an}'' beggar can buy one of thes*e bottles at a con- 
veniently low price, and put it in his pocket.’ ’ 

It is now common knowledge what a great boon the 
prohibition of vodka has been to Russia, and how, so far 
from reducing the funds of the Kxchequcr, it has had 
precisely the opposite effect. 

Among the illustrations we may note two school-buildings 
erected by Alexander Novikoff at Novo-Alexandrotka, and 
the magnificent church which, judging by its size and beauty, 
might very well be, not in a village of the province of 
Tambov, but in Moscow or Petrograd. Speci,d attention 
should also be drawn to the frontispiece, showing thei two 
sisters, the Empress of Russia and Queen Alexandra, with 
a superscription : “ Ees deux Socurs et Ees Pays Unis.” In 
this lovely frontispiece we have the whole programme ! 
Very remarkable, too, are the reminiscences of musical 
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friends pianists and composers who are one of the many 
glories of Russia. We read of the anger of Rubinstein ; 
a stratagem to listen to and prolong the improvisations of 
Uszt : kindly acts of Glazounoff ; incidents which once 
read will always be remembered. The celebrated musician 
and chorus conductor, Pr()fcssf)r Satonoff, is so well known 
in Kurope and America that it was particularly charming 
to learn of his takmc as a cl(.;vc;r pem;il-sketcher. We 
naturally turn with eagerno^ss to the pages devoted to the 
present war, and with feelings of profound gratitude to her 
descriptions ol Russian entlmsiasm for England and the 
part [dayed by httr in tiu; war. 

I'. very pag(* o( th(!se chapters is as it were impregnated 
with a fanatical faith in victory. 

The IVcsfnitnsfer (iazeite of (.)ctob(ir 27 advises 
Madame Novikoff to-write anotln^r book on the same, lines 
as the “ Russian Memories,” and we (mtirtdy endorse the 
likeness which was discovert'd bv the reviewer betwetm 
the author and Count Leo rolstoy the novelist in his most 
brilliant (lays. d'herefore a new volume would be tnost 
welcome. 

With the declaration ot the Ja}>ant‘se War Madame 
Novikoff preferred solitude to worldly intercourse, recep- 
tions and ex'change of visits. Then catm' the loss of her 
brother, then of her only son ; tht'. idea of having again 
a salon does not in the least appv:al to her now, though, of 
course, she still has several deeply sincere friends in Russia, 
as in England. 

“ The only thing,” she declares, “ that remains for these 
times is work and still more work !” 

Madame Novikoff was once described in a charming 
article as “a woman of two countries.” 

“ So I am,” said she, “but I never can forget that 1 have 
only one nationality, which I can never de.sert.” 
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A NESTORIAN BISHOP AND HIS 
CO M M E N T ARI E S * 

PiiESE books form the tenth and eleventh volumes of 
the Horai Semiticai series, and are interesting from many 
points of view. The history of Isho’dad, the person to 
whose authorship they are ascribed, i.s shrouded in mystery 
and encrusted with legend. It is said that he W'as a native ot 
Merv, and became Bishop of Hadatha (sometimes written 
Hedhatta) in Assyria, nourished in the middle of the 
ninth century of the Christian era and belonged to the 
Nestorian community. It is claimed for him that he was 
“much admired for his erudition, wisdom, and s[)lendi<l 
personal appearance.” In this latter respect he would have 
presented a striking contrast to the Apostle upon whose 
epistles he is alleged to have penned the commentary 
forming the subject of the volumes now under considera- 
tion ; for, according to certain Christian legends, Paul was a 
man rather under medium height, with .scanty hair, bemdy 
legs, unusually large eyes, but imperfect vision (some have 
it that he sufft;red from chronic infl.immation of the eyes), 
bushy eyebrows which met in the centre, and an exceed- 
ingly long nose. The name Isho’dad (or as some write it 
Yesha-Dadh) is not one we would expect to find borne by 

* “The Commentaries of Isho’dad of Merv,” vol. v. Parts i and 2, 
“ The Epistles of Paul the Apostle in Syriac.” Edited and translated by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson, Hon. D.D. (Heidelberg), etc. Cambridge : 
The University Press, 6s. and 5s. net. 
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a Christian Bishop. It may, however, have some associa- 
tion with the Hebrew Kldad (“ Beloved of God ” ; “ God has 
loved” ; or literally, “God loves”) (Num. xl. 26). Isho, 
or Yesha, may be a corruption of lesu (Jesus compare 
Arabic, Isa), and, if so, then Isho’dad may have been a 
compound word welded into a name meaning “ j esus has 
loved,” or possibly “The beloved of Jesus.”* 

Bar Hebracus says that tlie appellation of this Nestorian 
Bishop was “a Chaldean name,” and its meaning “friend 
of the Redeemer.” 

The site of the t'jiiscopal domain of Isho dad is very 
difficult to identif}' ; the name thereot does not seem to be 
known to any modern travudler, or to tind a t>lace in any 
gazetteer. (fne wiit(;r statt;s th^it Iledatha was near Mosul, 
w'hilst another (Abulfeda) places a town ot that name on 
the banks of the Tigris, fourteen parsangs distant from 
Mosul. 

.So we have, in these two volumes, the original text and a 
translation tht-reof int<.> Itnglish of one of the works inscribed 
tt) a somewhat legendary Nestorian ecclesiastic, of an epis- 
copate the exact [position whereof is clothed in ambiguity ! 

Isho’dad is said to have been noted lor “ his erudition 
and his wisdom.” He certainly aj^pears to have demon- 
strated one or other of these c|ualitics by the wholesale 
manner in which he annexed mattt;r from the works 
earlier w'riter.s, thi.s being especially notict.*able with regard 
to th»; works of Kphrein, Jo.sephus, and 1 heodore of Mop- 
suestia — there being hundreds ot almost parallel passages 
in the works ascribed to Isho’dad and of those written by 
Theodore. 

In the introduction to Mrs. Gibsons tr.uislation, written 
by Professor James Rendel Harris, m.\., ll.d., that gentle- 
man dwells upon the value of this cornmt ntary to Hellenic 
scholars and archicologists, in the numerous instances in 

* Compare also the Hebrew, Eladah (i Chron. vii. so), “ God is 
lovely”; Eldaah (Gen. xxv. 4). “God is knowledge,” or “God is omnis- 
cient " (from (tea or (/ata/(, “ knowledge ”). 
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which it recites fragments of Greek literature and Hellenic 
mythology, derived by the author from the works of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. A striking example of this is cited by 
Dr. Rendel Harris, in his introduction, with regard to the 
statement that “ Zeus was reganled by the Cretans as a 
prince who was ripped u[> by a wild boar, and whose tomb 
was shown in Crete, this exhibition ot the tomb of the 
cv’er-living ^>n(,; being the blas[)heiny to which pious Greeks 
referred when they spoke of the ‘ lyiitg Cretans.’ It was the 
tomb that was the lie.” In support of this view. Professor 
Harris quotes the following extract from Isho’dad’s Com- 
mentary upon Titus : 

“ Now let us come to the fresh information supjjlied 
by the present volume. It will be remembered tliat 
the line of Cpimenides about the lying Cretans occurs 
in the first cha[jler of the Epistle to Titus ; when we 
turn to Isho’dad’s Commentary upon Titus, we find 
the following statement : ‘ 7 '/tc Cretans are always 

liars, evil beasts, and id-le bellies. Now% a po<it of 
Crete, who was considered a jirophet amongst them, 
some say it was Maxunides, othi-rs that it was Minos, 
son of Ze.us ; but he calls him a prophet, according to 
th(i idea of the heathen about him, and it is evidemt 
from his adding their own ; now this man, because 
many said about his father, who had been called Dios, 
but afterwards changed his name and was called Zeus, 
that is to say, living, that he went up to htxiven and 
became higher than all th«; gods, the Cretans alone 
said he was a tyrant and a rebel, and when those said 
that he was not a mortal man, but an immortal god, 
the Cretans on the other haml said that he was killed, 
and showed his grave among them. P'or this reason, 
Minos said about them that they were liars, and think 
contrary to the ideas of all men ; and that they re- 
semble destructive beasts, and are eager to falsify the 
writings of the poets. So the Apostle, too, finding 
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them liars in their dealings with him, employed this 
saying about them for their reproof, and not as con- 
firming or praising that poet.’ ” 

1 he influenct*. of Hellenism and Grecian mythology upon 
Christianity, at the p(;riod whi-n I'heodorc wrote and Isho’- 
dad plagiarized, is demonstrated ov'er and over again in 
these coinmentari<.-s. Take, for instance, the following 
passage, which occurs in the Comme-Utary upon i Cor. 

XV. 18 : 

“ The Corinthians were from the Gret;ks, and in 
heathentlom they had various suppositions alx.'ut their 
g(;ds contrary to <)ne. another; and they said of the 
lat('r gods that they rtibtdied, and prevailed over the 
former ones ; lor they fabled about Kroncjs, who was 
Saturn, that he was the first of all the gods ; and this 
one consorted with Rhea his wife ; and because Pro- 
mi^theus had augured to him, I'hy son shall push thee 
from thy Godhcaid, Pluto and Poseidon were born to 
him, and he swallowed them. And when Ziius was 
born to him an<l his mother saw him that he was 
beautiful, she hid him and in his stead she stretched 
out to (Kronos) a stone rolled u]j in swiiddliug clothes, 
and immediately he delivered up those wliom h<i had 
swallowetl. And afterwards Zeus cut off the testicles 
of his father, and threw him to I'artarvis, which is a 
place that burns with Hre. anti from its face l>lack 
scarabs spring up, having stolen this from us, s.iying, 
Their fire is not t^uenched. and the.ir worm dieth not ; 
that they may therefore also not cogitate against the 
Christ, that bctcause He is about to sulxlue. all things. 
Pie will also push off the Father and reign in His stead. 
Because of this (Paul) deckires to them, saying ; 
‘ When all things shall be subdued unto Him, then 
shall the Son also be subject to flim who hath subdued 
all things to Him ’ — that is to say, the Son is subdued 
in His humanity, and agrees with Him that hath sub- 
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dued all to Him ; and He Himself remains subject to 
Him who hath subdued all to Him. That is to say, 
when He receives all union and concord with Him, 
the Humanity which was assumed had no mind 
separate from God ; but then also fulfils the will of the 
Godhead ; for he puts subjection here instead of union 
and concord ; for not even those who are subjected are 
subjected by violence.” 

In this passa^i; Isho’dad candidly admits that he adopted 
this argument from “ The Interpreter,” that is, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

Some of Isho’dad’s observations, and the manner in which 
he endeavours to give a symbolical meaning to ancient 
Jewish rites and observances, are ingenious and interest- 
ing. Take the tolloaing from the Commentary on Heb. 
ix. 2-1 2, for example ; 

“ The table sheivbread which was put in the outer 
raberuaclcy on wliich twelve loaves divided fourlold 
were a symbol of the di.)zen months of the year, which 
are divided into varieties of four seasons. Winter and 
Spring, and Summer and Autumn : with the four de- 
ments, Carth and Water, and Air and Fire, in which are 
engend(j:red and complt;ted all fruits and flowers upon 
the Earth ; a Table of all kinds, and the sustenance of 
earthly life. The Candlestick, with its seven lights, 
whicfi was fixed on the .southern side, was the symbol 
of thti lights in heaven which, on the southern side, 
complete the circU^ in the seven weeks of dissoluble 
time. Others say that the Candlestick was a sign of 
that Oay which God has made ; and the seven Lights 
are a sign of the seven Days in which at all times the 
Days are counted, succeeding one another. But our 
rest is in that eighth which does not cease at all. Now, 
in the inner Tabernacle, within the second veil, which 
symbolized the Heavenly Dwelling, there was put the 
golden Censer, which was a sign that Righteousness is 
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sweet and acceptable to Ciod, as a sweet odour is to 
us. But, together with the incense, etc., (it was a sign) 
that the Righu*ous are accc\)ted there. Now the Ark 
ovetdaid with gold, figured by its gold the Divinity of 
the Christ, and b^' its wooil Mis Hutnanity, of our 
nature. 

“ Now yiat'Oiii rod within it, w'hich in th«: twinkling 
of an eye broke forth into htaves and truit, is a type of 
our Savifiur. 

“ Now the pot 0/ AFamia is a iigiirc', of the holy 
liody of th(^ Virgin, from wl'.iih s])iMng forth the 


Brt'ad of 

Life to our nature. Others 

say it is 

the 

mystery ‘ 

linit' in 

which they 

were feil 

on 

il/tt/cna. 





“ Now 

rt 

'S 

G. 

weri*. in it 

are, the 

four 


Kvangelists; for the.y were also writtc^n on every side. 

“ Now the; p/afe which was iibove. the Ark, which 
was called the IVTerc^ -seat, in it.s gcjhlen appi'.ai .nice 
figures (our I.ord’..) Humanity. Now. in voice of 
God that was hi-ard from it by the priest, God the 
Wtird was d< .signatt d, v\ho dwelt in a INlan ; and 
spokit and wrought ail. 

“ Now the Cheruhinc, overshadowing the Mercy- 
sttat, symbohb.ed the Angt;lic Powers which wore 
attach(;d to our Lord, etc." 

Another passage* ol a somewh.it snnilai charaetf.r is 
given in the Commentary on H<;b. vii. 5 "- 5 > points 

out five; things in which J< sus can lx: likened unto iVIel- 

chizedek. 

That a beru:f in demons was firmly hehl by the author of 
the book is shown in the following passage, which we ex- 
tract from the Commentary on i Cor. v. 2 : vi. 3 : 

“ Know ye not that we shall judge Angels .•* He 
here calls the Demons xVngels ; as tliis name ol 
Angels does not make known a diverse nature, just 
like Man or Horse, etc. ; but is explained as persons 
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sent, like this in Job: The Angel came unto hin 
and announced to him about the destruction of all thar 
he possessed ; again, from their first honour he caJlj 
them by this name, saying, we shall judge, first, that 
they might reprove them by comparison with thf;m, 
like ; Ye shall sit on twelve thrones, and ye shall judge 
the twelve tribes <jf Israel ; and the Queen the 
South shall rise in the judgment, etc. ; second, that 
they (the Demons) were obliged by their means to go 
out of men, as Simon was judg<";d and condemned by 
Peter ; for the Demon who wrought in Simon was 
once an Angel ; and as Apollo the great god of th<; 
Heathen was driven by Paul frojn that Pythoness, 
etc. ; third, as from the 1 lead, who is Christ, who has 
power over all.” 

In the Commentary on i Cor. xi. lo wa find the fol- 
lowing passage, which, we imagine, will not be agreeable 
reading for some members of the gentler sex ; 

A man ought not to cover his head, and the rest 
of the section ; first, because of the affinity that man 
has with spiritual beings in form ; second, because (.>f 
the image of the headship of Christ which lie forms 
over all, which is priesthood in the Church, given to 
men alone ; third, because natural advantages are more 
proper t<i man because hci was created first ; fourth, 
because the man was not created for the woman, but 
the woman for the man. Pi very thing that exists for 
the sake of others is less than that on who.se account 
it exists — as the bowman is greater than the work of 
the bow. Filth, because he. is the head, but she is 
below the. head.” 

Although we are extremely dubious as to the authen- 
ticity of works of this character, ascribed to “early Christian 
Fathers,” as, too often, such “ P'athers ” and their “ works ” 
are the creations of ingenious forgers, who in former days 
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gloried in committing “pious frauds” “for His name’s sake,” 
andwho in more modern times commit their forgeries in order 
to gain some “ lilthy lucre,” yet we must congratulate the 
learned lady who has translated this work from the Syriac 
on her unflagging industry, and on the purity and excel- 
lence of her translation. In Germany, Johannes Schliebitz 
and Dr, Diettrich, have each given attention to works 
ascribed to Isho’dad (Yeshu-Dadh), and rendered certain of 
them into German, but it has remained for an Itnglish 
lady (despite the extremely ungallant remarks made against 
her sex by the commentator) to bring before the British 
public an extremely readable and interesting translation of 
this work. 

Hknki M. Leon, m.a., li-.d., f.s.p. 
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RUSSIA 

RirssiA THROi'(;n rin-: A<;ks ' A Thousand Years of Russian History. H> 
Sonia K. Ilowo. (I.ondon : Williams and ATor^ale.) 7s. Od. net. 

At the time when the I )anes were making their raids on the Knglish coast, 
Scandinavian warriors crossed the Baltic, and, under Riirik, look possession 
of the Russian lands, and, as they came in boats, became known as the Rus 
sians (deriv. : ruotsen, Finnish for oarsmen). It is a far cry from those times 
to the reign of Alexander N icolaievitch and the linal abolition of serfdom in 
Russia, and it is a difficult task, in the space of 320 pages, to give an 
impression, let alone a connected history, of a gieat peo[)le wh(* in the 
course of one thousand years experienced so many tremendous changes. 
Mrs. Howe has succeeded in writing an entertaining and accurate narra- 
tive, remarkably tree fi om the great modern scourge of la'as, and exhibiting 
learning without pedantry, shrewdness without the blight of cynicism, 
candour without rancour. 

It is for this reason-- because the book is a true reflection, as it 
were, of Russian history, rather than an elaborate painting designed to 
show up this and conc eal that — that we can commend it enthusiastically 
to all who want to know more about our great Ally. 

The author brings out all the salient points in Russia’s histc^ry : the early 
connection established by the rulers of the Principality of Kiev with 
By/antiuni, whence they derived their (’hristianity, and to which Russia’s 
eyes have ever since been turned ; the Icjng rule of the (hjlden Horde, 
lasting frc>m i 224 to 1 505, \vhich taught the inhabitants to unite against the 
aggressor, and paved the way for the union of all the Russias under Mus- 
covite ascendancy. In this work the Musccjvite Princes, who at first had to 
gain recc>gnition from the Mongol Khans, received welcome co-operation 
from the high ecclesiastics. It was Ivan the Terrible whc:» first saw the 
necessity of establishing intercourse with other countries, and occupied 
Astrakhan in the south and opened trade relations with England, via 
Archangel. This tendency was greatly developed by Peter the Great, from 
whose reign are traceable the two divergent influences — Petrograd standing 
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for Kuropean connection, while IVloscow, the oUl capital, leiiiained the 
<'cnlrc of national trachtions. ^\ftcr Catherine T1 h id pushed Russian 
boundaries westwards, Alexanaer I., by his succ essful intervention in the 
Napoleonic \Vars, was enabled to j^ive his coAintry a penr.anent and a 
j)aranjount place in the O^uncils of Isuropc. 

The volume is rounded off with some valuable chapters on the baltic Pro - 
vinces, Poland, Finland, the Ukraine, and live Cossacks. 

*^1 HK Cii'URixv oi’ aiiK IsASTKKN C>KiiToi)i)X Cin'RCi) 1 With an Intro- 
ductiot\ and Isxplanatory Notes, lly II. Hamilton MauiJihan. (boiRdon ; 

, Alilwaukee : mu ?i Ptit c 2 S. 6<l. 

net. 

It is j')roba[>le that f'ni^lish (Ihurchinen i^e.nerally o'as- whai actjuaintanre 
they possess with th.c PkisLcin Chureh to tiie < lassu uoik of Dean Stanlejy, 
a tiLil}' ('atholu: minded son of tin* ('hurrh, \\ho‘(* lectures are t)eivaded 
wUh- a noi)]{.* spn it of riiarily ano s\ mpath) . lie wiote that “ the held of 
Kasterri f 'hi istendom is a coin[)ciatively untrvidd n field. It is oiU of 
sight, and l)a‘re1'ort‘ out of mind." Snu'e .StanUs 'Aiote, the held has bct'n 
trodden Oy ofl.r r investigators, auiun.*. otiu ts 1 )t . Adrian f'oiti scue, whr)se 
Collaboration is ackn> a\ k <lged by Mr. Ibimilton Maiighan, and Mr. W. }. 
lhikhe<'k, an autlioruy ot nioye than iknopean iC‘[)UtatK)n, recei^itly 
<leceast*d, whose name whs^'n ?< Ru-^sia iv e have iu ard mentioned with 
veneiation by an ( )ithodox /n/v. 

Mr, Jlannlton Maughan j^icsupposes that the rcadra possesses no 
speciali/.ed knowledge ot the \vorship of the (.)rthodo\ Churc'h, but only a 
nonnal ai ijuaintam cbhip with the liturgical custom > of hbigland and the 
\\’est gtsieraily, and rightly thinks that his hiile work will be* welcome to 
students desirous i)i acrjuiring some e(emeniai) knowledge of rlie ( )ithodox 
rUe. He has givvn a literal tianslatioi; the bitmgy of St John Chr) - 
sostom, with illu'^trations ami explanatory notv s, and tlesci iptions of vest 
ments anil instnimrnts, in a handy tivnUel volume which can accoin[»any 
the visitor and enable him to Inllow the* scivice at a Creek church at home: 
or abroad. 'The Creek Iciins are transliterated (stii i piinic/ieiiofi., 

phalnolion^ '1 heoii?kos\ and the Slavonic res[)onses tythyr 

Pfospodi In the iiilr oduclion is an explanation of the architec- 

turc, usually Pyzantine, to which thi* Russian ('hurch is uevotcrl. Musical 
instruments are uiTkiiovNii in the ()rthodo\ ('nuixh, l>ut this made up for 
by the wonderful singing of clergy and choristers, to which witness has 
been borne by countless visiteis to Russia. After the I'rothesis, the order 
of St. CJhrysostom’s Liturgy is given, with ample nole*^. Here is a trans- 
lation of the famous Vrisayu'/i ( Z7v /// a), a il\ /amine hymn of the fifth 
century : 

“ Holy Hod, Holy Strong One, Holy Immortal One, have mercy 
upon us 

Hlory to the Lather, and ti> the Son, and to the Holy Hhosl, 

15oth now, and always, and unto the ages of ages. Amen. 

Holy Immortal One, have mercy upon us. 

Holy God, Holy Strong One, Holy Immortal One, have mercy 
upon us.*' 

VOL. IX. 


2 H 
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'rhe prayers, as is inevitable in Oriental surrcmndings, are rich in sym- 
bolism and devotional beauty, and the sermons of the early Russian clergy 
— Cyril of Turov — abound in j^octic par.illels. 

To add to the value of his work, Mr. Ilamilton Maughan furnishes 
eleven handsome illustrations of special interest, for the most {>art 
entirely new and from sources not usually accessible. There is a frontis 
piece of His Holiness Germanos V., bishop of Constantinople and New 
Rome and Oecumenical Patriarch, a prelate of fine presence. Other illus- 
trations show the Holy d’able with ornaments and the Trothesis Table 
with instruments, a Piiest and Server vested for the Liturgy, and the 
Ikonostdsis, 

The student and the advanced scholar will alike profit from this excel- 
lent work. K. l\ M. 

iDKor.OGiCAi, FoirxTiA rioNS ov RxrsM AN Si avcjnism. Alexander A. 

Briantchaninoff, President of the Society of Slav Mutuality of Petrogiad. 
Translated by Mine. S<)i)hie <le Bcliegarcie Princess Unissov). 

is. net. 

d'his essay is written by a [irogressivc thinker, who tries to reconcile 
progressive ideas with Slavi^nism, a name he adopts instead of “ Slavo^ 
philism,’^ which is based on a (heck root, “unsuitable to the richness of 
the Russian language.” Jt appt^als to highly cultured Russians, and it is 
not surprising that the author had diffit uitics with the <'ensorship. 'Fhc 
audior’s main point seems to be that the hour of the Slav has not yet 
come, but that it is well Ihc way. History teaches iiiiquestionahly 
that m centuries of Euroj;ean strife- pcjlitically and military- -- 

Tlieir scntiiiKMUal mystiri-,n\ led liiem jn mos^ cases of strife with 
gross material inteiesO, to lomplcie or [lartial annihilation. Neither 
the Serbs, Bulgarians 'of dkirtar origin], C^/.cchs, Poles, Slovenes, nor 
Slovaks, although relatively very c ivih/ed for their ejH3c:h, could with- 
stand the encroacliments u( loieigri culture, and all bowed before the 
tyranny of the stranger’s yoke. 

The subjugation of all of thest; did not occur at the same time ; and, in 
the case of two, the Seilis and (^/.c'chs, they hav^c succeeded in reassertion 
of national sentiment. (In an earlier issue wo referred to Mr. CL do 
Wcssclitzky’s jiaper on the forgotten Slavs of Prussia.) 'The rise of the 
great Ivussian lun pi le is due, says the author, to its not entirely Slavonic 
Slate conception. Tlie “ half-Slavonic sons of Great Russia were the 
confjuerors, not the undisputed Slavs of the Ukraine.” '^Phe Russian realist 
is the result of Slavonic inoculation on a P'innish root, wliich has borne 
‘Hhe infection of the Tartarks small pox and the poisonous breath of the 
Teutonic cancer.” The “ apoliticism ” of the Russian character is com- 
mended for study by those inteiested in practical politics. In conclusion, 
Mr. Briantchaninoff sees in l^ushkin the originator of Russian liberal 
Slavonism — passhn^ he had a negro infusion — as his Slav spirit did not 
prevent him from admiring Hellas, Napoleon, Mozart, or Don Juan. He 
might well have added, England, Shakespeare, and Byron. 
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I his study can be commended to the historian, philosopher, and 
statesman. Some transliterated forms are unfamiliar— Mi/kievics,” 
‘‘ Chartorygsky,” and “ Sevastople.'" 

F. l\ M. 


THE MIDDEF: l^AST 

Armenian /vNo P(uats, bhistrated «\nd < a)ni[>iled by Zabelle 

C. Boyajian. W'itli an fnlroduction by the Right Hon. Viscount 
Bryce, o.m, : and a f 'c)ntribulion on “Armenia : its Tpics, Piilk-Songs, 
and Aledieval Poetry,’ by Aram Raffj, (I.ondon: /. AI. Deni and 
Xnis, JJd. ; New \h)ik : E, I\ Dnf/on and C\ .) j Profits of sale be 
given to the Lord Mayor’s Armenian I'ljmi.] 

Art and literature are blended in this vr)luine. Miss Boyajian has 
collected a number of Armenian [loems, mo*^! of whirh are tran’-latcd by 
tu r-.eli, iliustrating seveial of them m lh«: sL),le of mediaeval illuminated 
missah, with ap[)rr)priate iK>rdeJ'^, of varied design, which foirn oiu: of the 
most spiking features of her wca'V. 

Mr, Rafffs ‘ A Jonuibution ” consists of an historical skeicli cjf Aiinenian 
pocti), partly ui elucidation the I'.cxins n this volume, jiartly as 
supplomenlar) to them. 

“ Tt is an tAtabli^lua] fact that \rmcnia has had a C!\ i]i/,alion of its own 
frc'an a vc*ry raiiy dale,” sa\ s Mr, Ralfi. 

'Pliat in this civilization lileialurc held a conspicuous place this VOlume 
is a j.ircKif. 

Bc’sides folk-songs dating bom early [).e (dinstian limes, we find [)ure 
literature extending from tlic tenth to the twentieth e'entury. the cailiest 
poem btang by St. (Ircgoiy Narek (\.i>, c^gi-iooc;), the latest by Zabelle 
Kssayian (born iSySj. Nor, though in Aimenia, as in othei countiiLS, 
some [leiiods have been moixi Uatik than c/theis, has theie ever come an 
age of ecjvnpletc sterility. Moreover, in spite of the continual oppression 
and miseiy that have been tlu- lot of \rmenia for m my ccntuiicss, the 
literature is not dcvc)id of humoui, cliec ifuincss, and shrewd observation 
of life. WdlncbS some of the proverbs and fables quoted by Mi. Jvalli : 

“ l^ne tool threw a stone into a well ; forty wise men were unable to gel 
it out.” 

“ He crossed the sea safely, and was drowned in a brook.' 

‘‘ d'hey asked the partridge, ‘ Why are your feet red?’ 

“ ‘ From the cold/ lie replied. 

‘‘ ‘ We liave .seen you in the sumnier as well,’ thc‘y rejoined.” 

Like all other countries^ Armenia has its love poems. Some of these 
are pathetic ; many pulsate with strong feeling ; other.s, again, remind us of 
the extravagance of mediaeval singers. Lven ecclesiastics tfy their hand at 
such verse, though, as it seems, often as a mere literary exercise. In these 
poems we find introduced again and again the Persian story of the love of 
the rose and the nightingale. Grigoris of Aghtamar (fifteenth century) 
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wrote a long poem on this theme, in which, quaintly, the nightingdhj an,: 
the rose are described as exchanging letters. Such a stronji^ hold has thj* 
kgend taken on the Armenian mind that we find allusions to it in a hjg,_ 
nuinbt^r of serious ])oems, sometimes with allegorical sigrifKance. 'Ttu. 
u^iidnoi^s tor this story is perhaps connected with the love of Armcmai' 
[)oets for curious conceits, which sometimes results in far-fetched and 
overstrained flowers of speech, but sometimes also produces a very j>reto^ 
effect, as in the following verse : 

“Oft and often have 1 said 
k"or my love make garments shining : 

Of the sun the facing red — 

Of the moon cut out the lining ; 

l^ad It with youi storm cloud dark, 

Sewn with seaweed from the islets ; 

Stnrs for < lasps must bring ihmr sjiark -- 
Stitch me iiisi<ie for the eyelets 

Jt is pcrhajis partly due to the tiagic: history their country tliat w’e* owe 
the carelul cherishing by Aimenuuis of iheir national folk lore aiul legends 
Among the legends given rnid illustrated in this b(K)k are the jMgan ones 
(if Vahagn, Semirauus and Ara, and Artashes and Sulenik, and the (dnistiau 
story of Cdirist and Abgaius. 

Very striking is Miss boyajian’s illustration of tiie birth ot tin* King 
Vahagn, which is thus desc ribed in an ancient })oein : 

“ Heaven and eaith W'ere in travail, 

y\nd the cnuison waileis were in travail, 

^Vnd, in the water, the crimson rt^r-d 
Was also in travail 

i'Vom tile mcaith of the reed issi\ed smoke, 
i'rom the mouth of the reed issued flame, 

And out of the flaine sprang the young child. 

His hair was of fire, a beard had he of Hame, 

And his eyes were suns.” 

'The love of Semirainis for the Armenian King, Ara, is a wcll krivtwn 
episode of legendary history. Miss Pajyajian has chosen for illustration 
the scene where the Tlueen stands hy the bier of the man whom she has 
loved hopelessly and done to death. Very irnpn. ssive is the noble calm 
on tlie dead youth’s countenance, contrasted with the agonized face of the 
(Jueen, as she stands beside him, hoping against hope that he may be 
restored to life by magic arts. 

For the narrative of the bridal of llie Armenian monarch, Artashes, w ith 
Satenik, the daughtei of his rumjuered foe, the Alan King, we must refer 
our readers to Miss Hoyajian and Mr. Rafh, but we would draw attention 
to the illustration of the scene where Satenik goes to the river’s bank and 
l^leads to Artashes (who stands on the opposite shore) for the release of 
her brother, urging that “ it is not the way of heroes to destroy life at the 
root nor to establish everlasting enmity between two great nations.” 'Fhe 

* From “Yesternight I walked Abroad” (Ant^nymou.s). This translation and alt 
others to which no name is attached are by Miss Boyajian. 
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attitude of Artashes is partic'ularly striking, and the dark purple of the 
rtiountains with the subdued tone of the picture, rt-lieved here and there by 
a few bright touches, harmonizes perfectly with the character of the story. 

'rh(5 (>hristian legend, given in this book, tells how Ahgarus, King of 
Armenia, being sick anil having heard of the miracles of Christ, sent a 
letter asking Him to come and heal him, and offering Him hospitality ; to 
which Christ wrote a reply to the effect that He could not come Uimself, 
but He would \>y-and-by send one ot His disciples ‘Ho heal thee of thy 
disease and give life unto thee and unto all them that are with thee.’' 

These legends are taki n frtjin Moses of Khoreni-, in whose history are 
prcscr\;Ld all the extant fragments of the early legendary pf)t.‘ms- d'he 
stories just mentitjned are given as narrated by this hisLorian, ai^d, togothei 
wuh some other passages ot the hi'^tory, have been rendered by Miss 
iloyajian in rhythmical prose, resembling tliat of the Authori/ed V^rrsion 
of the Ihbie— a style whadi widl sint^ the Armenian chronicler. d’hese 
translations are the more valuable because as yet there is no Knglish 
rendering of the work from wliif h they an..' extracted. 

An interesting biogra[)lncal sketch of the hetoiian is given in Mt. Raffi's 
( amtribulion.” 

Among othi.r branches of liieratuie in which x\rmenia is ri('h is niligious 
poetiy and [)rose narratne, the latter mainly allegoncab besides ordmary 
hymns, there is a pemiliar kind ol religious poem, railed the s/iarakafi^ or 
‘‘lows of gems,' embodying, as Mr. Katl'i says, much tenderness, hope, 
and devotion. 

A reinarkablo point about Armenian religious hleralure i-* its Ireedorn 
from “other worldliness. " With Armenia'^ iustory before us, we should 
exptad her prussts to turn away from the soiioas ot itiis world to cbscll on 
the joys ol baiadise ; but, on ihe eoutraiy, we find Armenian ef'elesiastir s 
intensely a]^[>Teeiative of th<! beauties and pleasuics of the earth. A 
remarkable instance ol this is lire poem eiililled “ The Hisputo between 
Heaven and Isaith,” by Nerses i\Te>ival/i, which is llius dcscnlji'd by 
Mr. Kafh- 

“'The poet begins bysa>ing that Htuwen and Isirth aie brothers. One 
day these brothers disputed as to which ot them was the gi eater. He 
then goes on to ie'[)ott a dialogue in winch each ol them enumerates his 
(,>wn posse'ssions, de<'lvirmg them superior to those* ot the ollici. 

ddiis dialogue commences thus : 

“ IJea 7 )t‘n. Surely I possess more than )ou. 1 be star'., with their 
radiance, are all in my domain. 

“ F.arth, The flowers, with their six thousand colours, are in mine.’ 

After the argument has proceeded ui this strain for some length, the 
poet concludes thus, giving the verdict m favour ot the barlh : 

“ Heaven then bent down its head 
I'o the Eartli in adoration ; 

You, too, children of the Earth, 

Bow to her in adoration. 
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What is higher tlian the Earth ? 

Praise and love bring to enwreathe her, 

For to-day we walk on her, 

And to-morrow sleep beneath her.” 

From what has been said it is manifest that Armenian bards ranged 
over a wide field. Although IVIiss Hoyajian exi>ressly says that her work 
does not pretend to be a com[)lete presentation of Armenian poetry, yet 
the selections she has given represent many schools and styles, and deal 
with a variety of themes, while Mr. Raffi mentions other literary forms, 
not represented ii the first part of the book. 

And yet one note pervades the whole work. Wc never lose the -sound 
of the tragic wail over the hapless land, so well typified in the frontispiece 
by the mourning female figure, standing, bowed with grief, under the 
shadow of Mount Ararat, amid the ruins of a noble city. Well may 
she cry ; 

“ 7 'he ages pass, no tidings come, 

My brave ones fall, are lost and gone ; 

My blood is chilled, my vcnce is dumb. 

And friend or comfoit have I none/’* 

We hciir this wail especially in the songs of exile ; most poignant 
perhaps is the cry of Muggurdich Peshigtashlian (1829 t 868) in a poem 
called “Spring,” beginning. 

“ O little breeze, how fresh and sweet 
'Phou hlowest in the morning an* ! 

Upon the flowers caressingly. 

And on the gentle maiden’s hair. 

Put not my country’s breath thou art : 

Plow elsewhere, come not near my heart 

And, after a similar address to a bird and a brook, ending . 

“ Although x\rmenia’s breeze and bird 
Above a land of ruins fly ; 

Although through mourning cy[)ress groves 
Armenia's turbid stream n<nvs by - 
'I'hey are the sighing of her heart. 

And never shall from mine depart !” 

And yet, with all the sadness, there is no despair, no abatement of 
ardour for liberty, no resignation to tyranny. We see this especially in 
the poem entitled “The 'Pears of Araxes,” by Rayihael Patkanian (1S30- 
1892), in which the poet represents himself as conversing with the river : 

“ ‘ Make not thy cunent turbid, 

Flow calm and joyc^usly. 

Thy youth is short, fair river, 

Thou soon wilt reach the sea. 

* These lines are inscribed below the ])iclure, and arc taken from the anonymous 
poem entitled “ The Sorrows of Armenia,” given on }>. 47 of the book. 
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“ ‘ I.et sweet rose-Viedges brigHten 
Xby hospitable shore. 

And nightingales among them 
morn their music pour. 

‘ 1 .et ever- verdant wiikiws 

T,r>ve in thy waves their ft c;t. 

And wi\h the ir bending branches 
Kefresh the noonday heat. 

“ ‘ I -et shepherds on thy margin. 

singing, witnoiit fear; 

L,et lain^ ^ and kids seek freely 
J’liy water ct:)ol .ind ciear.' 

“ Araxes swt lied her < iirrent, 

'r<jssi:d high her f<>aiiiing tide. 

And in a vtjiee «.>! thunder, 

d'hiis from her depths ie]»lied- 

‘ Rasli, thoughtless youth, wliy com\st thou 
.My agc'-long sleeip to break. 

And memories of my myriad gricl> 

Within my heail to %% akc* ? 

* Wheri hast thi,>u seen a widow. 

After her true love died, 
h’lom head to fool res] ilendenl 
^Vlth ornamenls of pnde ^ 

^ I'or whom should 1 adorn me r* 

Wdnrse eyes shall I dt:iight ? 

'The stranger 1 <>rdes that trc*ad banks 

Are hateful in my .^ight. 


‘‘‘(>nce I, tocr, moved in splendoui , 
Adornt d as is a bride, 

\Vith myiiad precious jewels, 

J\Ty smiling banks beside. 


** ‘What from that time reniameth ? 
All, all has passed away. 

Which of my prosperous cities 
Stands near n,y waves to-iiay ? 

“ ‘ IVTount Ararat drrth pour me. 

As with a mother’s care, 
r"rom out her sacred bosom 
Pure watci, cool and fair. 

“ * Shall I her holy bounty, 

^Ko hated aliens fiing ? 

Shall strangeis’ fields be wateretl 

From good Saint Jacob’s s[>rinL* ? 
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“ ‘ While my own sons, defenc eless. 
Are exiled from their honie, 

And, faint with thirst and hunger, 
In distant countries roam. 

-it- * * * * 

“ ‘ Still, while my sons arc exiled, 
Shall I be sad, as now. 

'There is my heart’s dc‘ep utterance. 
My true and holy vow.’ 


Well may Miss lloyajian dedicate her book to ‘‘'The Undying Spirit of 
Armenia.” 


TI. M. Sklrv. 


POKTKY 

Likk Canno'i UrAsr% ani> \vi:s Tiir Pilouim's Wav. By 

Marguerite Percy. (London: l\ast ami /./</.). 6d. net. 

It may l>e said at once that the author c:<uubincs an amtilc llow of 
poetic diction with a power of draiualii arrangement which is r.irely seen. 
Her first poem, and in some rcs[iec Is her Ix^st, is entitled “ l-afe C'annot 
Cease,” in 186 nine-line ^tnn/as. I'lui renuiincica are collected under the 
general title of “ Leaves from the Pilgrim's \\\iy.” Amongst th(‘ latter 
we may especially mention “A Ballad of Kcigate,” bt^ginning in the 
following engaging manner : 

“ In sixteen hundred and forty-eight 
By the stately rivt r winding down, 

(^n the fourth of July in the evening late, 
l^oid Holland ndes from London town. 

“ Young Buckingham with him, proudest al peers, 

Lord Francis Villiers gnllant and gay, 

And many a son of the old ( 'avaliers, 

A goodly band in battle array ” — 

as well as ‘‘ Inda !^’ which opens as follows : 

“ Ah ! TIkiu wilt link me with the Motheilnnd 

Once more ! I cannot choose but come with thee, 

'Though here. Hesid<‘s thee on the sat red strand. 

Hear Heart ’— within ihy being I shall stand.” 

I. T. 


GKNKRAL 

John Strangii. Winter : A Volume of Personal Record. Jiy Oliver 
Bainbridge ; with a foreword by Sir Alfred 'Turner, k.c.h. (London : 
East and IVesf, Ltd.) 

Few can tell the life story of a good woman with deeper feeling and 
truer sympathy than Mr. Oliver Bainbridge, and in Mrs. Stannard (John 


Translated hy Alice Slone Blackwell- 
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Strange Winter) he seems to have found a counterpart of his favourite 
heroine, “Carmen Sylva -Queen of Rumania.” Cilancing at the [)or- 
traits of these two remarkable women, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
marked resemblance between th( in and the character^ of both, as poi- 
trayed by Mr. Oliver Hainbridge, have much in common. 

15oth were di^^tinguislied — like Klizabeth Stuart, “ d'he ‘ Winter ’ (^ueen 
of Bohemia (the Stuart ancestiess of our ]nescnt Royal I'ainily)- by their 
love of animals, by dauntless courage, and the leady luind of hel[), and by 
tluu'r det'p sympathy with siilfcring m every shape and foim. Both weie 
also gifted with the genius — that capacity for taking infinite pains — winch 
rendered them graceful and charming wiitcis. 

As'ATr. Oliver Bainbiidge points r^ut, once she deeidetl to devote her 
attention to wiiting Fiction, Mrs. Stannanl worked hard, and, witli un 
tiring patience, served a long apprentic< ^hi]) m the ait. 

h’ollowing the teaching of Ruskin, she reverenced thoriujghness arui 
accuracy, and carefully studitrl and elaboiated every detail of the word 
pu Lure she desiieri to paint. She was sublime in the simjiliciiy ot her 
ianguagt' ; and the deep and tt nder pathos with h she wiote never 

fail(?d to toucl^ the heart. At the same tune, her strong and vigorous 
dciiuealion of characte'r, and the virile skill with which she ])oitra>od the 
ol the Fnglisli ollicei and gentleman, led tlu* world to believe that 
tl’iO iUitiior of ‘"('avalry lafe,” “Bootle's Baby,’ and other masterpieces, 
iiiu^t un(4UCStionably be a man, Mi.Olivci Bainhndge how^ astonisbe^d 

the Literary Fund Oinner-C'ornmittee, “The Otficers of a c'erlain Biitish 
Re.;imcnt,” and others, were when they learnt that the mysterious “Win 
ter ” was a woman ! 

In his fc^rcwoid Cieneral Sir Alfred 'rurner dwells on the htiinan k indnc!- s 
of John Strange AVinter ; on iier courage, ami oaeerness toas^^ist die weak, 
the old, the sufl’erlng ; and he wa ll ea) s that AV/a' '-he has her reward in 
‘The 1 .and of the llereatier,’ in one of those ‘ many mansions prepared 
for those’ wdto do good ;ind no evil to their felh^ws while on earth. 

As Mr. Oliver Bain))ridye truly declares : “ In Ood’s light, death is lue, 
and loss gain, and sorrow’ joy, to the C’hiistian ' , and this wms the biigiit 
hope in which Henrietta Stannard died. 

A Syntax ok P\sHie. By Alaj(*r lb L. Lorimei, Indian 

Army. i^CxJurJ U niversiiy //r.s3.) f 5 s, net. 
lake every" other textbo^^k written on the'giamniar of the Rashtu language, 
Major Lorinier’s w'oik ( onvinces one of the difliculty of acquit ing the 
correct accent in the language of the Afghan. Major Loriiner has tackled 
the subject courageously in his opening chapter, but not one in a hundred 
scholars will be able to :ead through the twenty-Mxth story taken by Major 
Lorimer in the chapter, from the Ganj-i- Pashtu sliimbling at every 

third word. Major J.orimer has, however, done what was liurnanly pos- 
sible to assist the scholar in negotiating the high hurdles of Pashtu 
pronunciation. As for the remainder of the book, which deals with the 
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syntax of the language, all that can be said is that it is perhaps for the 
first time that Pashtu has been dealt with in so systematic and simple a 
manner as in Major l.orimer’s liook. The author is concerned with the 
Pashtu of North-l'iastern Afghanistan, as it is with people in that part of 
Afghanistan that English officials have dealings. I'he Pashtu of the 
Frontier differs, however, in some important particulars from the Pashtu 
of the southern districts of /Xfghanistan in pronunciation and even in 
syntax. The latter, however, is acknowledged by Afghans everywhere to 
be the best form ol Pashtu ; it is understood to occupy the same position 
in Pashtu dialects which Parisian French occupies in the provinces of 
France. For one thing, it is not so liarshly guttural as the Pashtu of the 
Frontier ; and for another, it aims at some refinement of expression. ‘Tins 
is probably due to the influence of Persian words. So far as is known, 
there is no work extant on the grammar of the Pashtu of the south. 
Major Lorimer’s book and the work of his predecessors will, however, 
help materially in the production of a work dealing with the language ol 
the Afghans as the Afghans themselves would deal with it, if they had any 
grammarians. 




WHf‘:RK RASr AND WES'l' 

A HKCOR!) (M* IMPOHTANl’ FA KN'TS OF DAY, AT HOMK, 

r>KARIN(: 0\ ASIATIC OUl'.STIONS 


IJnpf.k its nc‘\\ conditions tlj<' finiiciud In^liliitt^ sliowin^; c(nisiil('i- 
ablc ECtivity on practi<\d and coiiimcicial lines. The ('oiineil, of 
wiiicJi I.ord Islington is (liairmain has ap[)ointcd ron)mitt(‘cs tor 
India, loi' e.M'h of th<‘ Dominions, for groups of ( rown Colonns and 
f*role( toiatc'^ : aD<j technical coinmittces to deal willi ravv materials 
of (‘Very <'oiiiitry <>1 th<‘ Em[)ire, among lliem uibber tim])er, mineral 
rcsonires, prodtu tion, and t<inning. lv(‘pi\'sc'ntcdiv( s of the 

principal t.hambeis r>f ( oiunicKe toim anolhia' committc(' toi the 
purpose of setiiiing the co-ordmatioii ul tlu' In^'titiiti* and iliesi 
important commercial Ijodics. 

On the Indian ('ommiile(‘ one Imiian gentleman serves, Mr A 
Yusnf Ali (I (7.S. retired); th(' otiiei member'- arcc fa)rd Islingtc)n 
(Ihidi-r Secretary of State for India); Sir Mar-.hall Read, Member of 
the India ('ouncil; Professor Wyndham Dun^daig Diu'ctor of the 
Imperial fni'.titute; Mr. 1^. J. Kcashaw, --(H'relary. rex’ennt' and Statis- 
tical I ">t‘partmeiit » Indi.i Oltice; Sir John llewt'lt, iornicaK' laentt'nant' 
Goveiiioi of the lenited l^i ov^inces ; Mr. C'icoigc JC Allen, of M»'-.srs. 
Allen Bros, and t'o. ; and Messrs. C'ooper Alhai, ('aw npoias* Sir R. 
W. Carl vie, Liti'ly Membei oi the Vieeroy's ConiK'i] ; and Sir {. l>nnlop 
Smith. Mr C. C. McLei^fl, ehairman of the London jntc' Association, 
is chairman id the committecy aiul tlu* se^n tarv is Mr A ]. Hedge- 
land, of the Imperial Tiislilute 

d he Sei'it'tary ol Statv’ for India iias authori/ed I lie Inilian eom- 
mittee to in([uire into tlie })osr,i bill ties <d extending the huhndrial 
and con imei rial utih/ation of Indian raw m.iterials within the iMiipire. 
R(?sults of investigations alreailv I'arued out will be caiefully eon* 
sidered, and views obtained from leading merchaiiLS, manufacturers, 
and othei users oJ tlii^ raw^ pioduets of India. 

I'be suggestion of an Indium idag Day has not yet materialized^ 
although our Allies and various other exei^lleiil objects have had 
their turn, but tiuae w^as aii Indian Section to C^ur Day on 
October 19 , organized at sliort notice by Piincess Sophia Dulecp 
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Singli, to whose appeal many Indian and Jlritish friends made willing 
response, d'he headquarters of the Section were at Dewar House, 
Haymarket, and the “ pitch’’ allotted included the llaymarket, the 
streets leading into Regent Street, anti Carlton House Tt rrace. With 
tlu* Carlton 1 [t)tel and His Majesty's Theatre within the splu re t)l 
action, the' selltas had good opportunity and were most successful. 
The < iiergetic ones b(\gan at 7 a.TU , dtdei mined tt) c att Ji tlit* “ early 
bit'ds," and st:nnt* ct)ntinued until daiktu-ss put an taul to busiiu'ss. 
Outside Dewar House was a stall with the' spet ial Intlian flags tlecoiattM.! 
witli tather an t‘lt'[)hant or a star, and manv^ inttax st iiig obji cts among 
them, rehe^ in the torm of brot)ch(‘s, j>ins, di pan t's ot wiie, irt^m th<' 
Zepq)elin brt)Ught d(n\n at Cuflley. riien* was eputt' a ('oiiit>eti1 ion 
to buy from Indian ladies, whost' pit turcstpu^ du sses madt^ a bright 
slunv on an autumn da 3 ^ on which, howev<a'. tlie sun slaait' brilliantly. 
Ill spite (fl tilt' t)ri -rt'curi mg Flag Day^. tiu' ]:)ubi]e mt't the alta<k 
tnnn the selltas ot Hit* Indian Sc'elit^ii with sitatlint*S'>, making a 
generous response, and maiiv won' I lie Indian elephant in Lomp.iny 
witli tht' maple-h'al of ('anada. tlu* kangartH) ol Australia, and tie' 
British red cross. Among t ho-^e \\h(» htljntl Ihipa'es^ St>phia at the 
stall, or as sellers in 1 h(‘ si rt'ets. 01 iu the Ic'-s c ojispicuous l)ut impoilant 
work ol organization, were lauly Tla\<s. Sadler, Tady J^A'iisiiigton , 
Mrs. Amt't'r i\li, ^Jrs Abbas Ah Baig, Fady h" lU.anrhamje Ihint ess 
Pauline' Torry, Mr^. N C. Se'ii and heu' eliilelren. Mrs. W F. Roy, Mrs. 
Bhola Nanth, Mrs. Giqita. Mrs. Khan, Mis. Mnrul Dntt, Miss Bcle tti. 
the Misses Drummond Wooif, Mis. Arnold, and Miss \i |. Feck. 
Fady .Miinro, wile oi the f'<»mmandt‘r*m-( liief in India, wrote lagitl- 
ting her inal)ihty to giet‘ per'^onal help, l)ui stait a donation; and other 
gifts were made' to Princess Sophia, who is b) bi* v'< iigratnlateHl wainily 
on the' siK'cess (T heu' eiileiprist' 


It W'cis a no\t'l i xj )i'rienct' lo heai in tlu* rt)t)ius ol llu' lvo\ al Asialie 
Society in Foneloii the living vehce ot tin* tiborigiiu's ol Chola Nag]>ur 
and the* Saiital Perganas, ]>ut the* gramophoiu*, in its el(‘\'elopr*d state*, 
lias cemie* intei its own among seie'iit jslc^ ; it is now sonu thing more 
than a rather ])ainful and i.ukous ret iaation lethnologist s as well 
as philoleigists have recognizeal it^ value*; se^me ye'ars ago me'inbers 
of the Re^yal ,.\siatie' Society aelvoeate'd its use foi recoreling the* lan- 
guages of lit t le‘-knowm lribe*s, or ol tho'^e* who we'ie' dying out, 01 
whose language was changing. On tlie sugge'stion of Sir Cieorge 
Grierson, the*, vete'ian philologist and heael ot thei Fingnistic Survey 
of India, the Behar anti Orissa Goveu nme'ul took ri'ceards e)t fejur 
veriiae ulars of ( liota Nagpur belonging te> the* Alinula groii}) -Khaiia, 
Mundari, So, and SanlaF--nnd these, whtli e)ne of tlu' Dra vidian group, 
Eurukhi, w^ere hei'ard in Fondon last me^nlh. With tlie exception of 
the latter, these languages in the living voice wa^re lu'ard lu*ie for the 
first time; thti exception, said Sir (ieorge Grierson, wlu) gave the 
demonstration, was that a Eurukhi-speaking woman married a learned 
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mit.sioiiary and naiw to this counlry some years ago. Tlu're was 
one rea^rd common to all tli(' languages— the story of the Prodigal 
S«)n 1 he' agglutinative eharacii-r ot the dialeets might b(' judged. 
Sit (leoige pointed out, Irofu an e.vamjtle of ttie litt rat I'aiglisli ecpiiva- 
lent ot tilt* opt'imij^ M nlt'iu t*- in Saulali : 

“ ()n(* man -ol two Ixtys childrt'n -two were lii-^ And 

llir*m -two amonj,( Iho^ — -out' hi-, fa 1 lica - - Ik* ‘^aid to lum: 

() fatlitM', mt' tea iallin^; oxi^stinn' -tliin.^ --f>f portion — irivi* 

ontriii;lit -mint' — thou.’ ” 

Jt was [i.t rl It nlarly inlt'rt*'-tin;_; to h_>llow tin* lix'ini; va)i( t* with llu* 
.lid^ot IIk' trxl ]>ririb<l in hmLdi-.h <')iai\K'l < 1 ( )tin tra ords incdiidod 

niairiaao and It )1 ]v--.oik_s. Sir also ptiinfi’d out tlu* \sad‘‘ c'xt^^nt 

ot tho Alunda lanmian<‘"d ih<‘V '^liolah hoin India tlironi^li Assam, 
[hirma, lndo-( Inna, tJa* Mala\ IN*mn-aila. Po1vnt*-.ifi to hba^tor l*-land, 
wliK'h i-. no ,yrcat di^daiK <• Irom tli** t'oa'-t ot South Vmtau'a- Stiidt nts 
ol Iany,uan‘‘“- <jf iM'oj'ial ]>hoiK‘tK- will Ik* ahlt* to romaill 
ux'okI. at iht' India < )ih<'<- Lil>jar\. tin* Ihili -li Miiscann, and thn 
Ut'Val Aaaii*' Sot u t v- liMn* wa*-. wanu .irjtruK'ut with (h’orj^t* 
wIk'u iu* doclausl that hnipii-'tn scu‘iua* owos a (h*bt oi ;;r.ititndt‘ to 
th(‘ ( lo\'( 'riimtMi I oi !>t‘!iai and (>ri-.-.a. and t^xprc-'-sKl tlm hopt* tliat 
othrr i lo\a‘i inncnl^ w'ouhl lollow tlii- oxta lhmt (‘xampk' 

I )r F. l)cni->on Ko-,s ha-, bta n a])poinfcd DiuaU)! ol 11 k' Srhot-l ot 
()riontcd Stndu's, whu'h liousv.'d in tin* old Fondon Institution, and 
\vil1 Ik* o[»('n to -dudonts at tlu* bc'nnniny ol tin* %t‘ar I )r Ro-^s is 
wt'll known lor tin' rnc‘ryv and onthu-i,i*-m la* ’nrouyht to Ixsai 

a‘-> Piincipal ol tlu* C'aJnutta Madra'-^-.a, and f(»r tin* w.i\' in \\ hn h ho 
]nit now lilr into tlu* ahiiosl nioTa])nnd Institution. llr lillod at tin* 
">amt' tiiiKs and walli mai kc'd snrct'*--, ttio post ol ICpi^raplii-^t to the 
(lovnrnmanl of India. in'-' oriental ^('liolaT-ship wide in its int(Tn*>p 
Init liis ial Aral>u' and Pt'i'^ian I b-^ tran-.lation 

of the fiiyilcii i-I\iis/iuf: ol Mnva Haidar, Dnplilat, eoiisin ol Hk^ 
ItmiK’roi IsalK'r, is wc*ll known, and aftei' visiting" tlu* countries ol 
whieh Mirza Haidar wiot<‘, l^r. Ko*--. wrote “ TIk' He<H't ol Asici ’ 
dAvo years ac^o h(' resigned liis work in India and 'joiiual tin" stall of 
tlu' lb it i-.li Mnst'iim ; oik' ol his fust duties was t(' ai r an,qe tlie valuable 
^'ollection of anlicpiitK's which Sir Aiirel Stc'in discovensl in the* --ands 
of ( (‘iilral Asia. Dr Ivoss obtaincvl his diploni.i .it the Fcolc.' cles 
Ivauf^LU's Orienlalc's Vi\antes, I’aris, and it will no doubt ])(* a fn'nli- 
lication to him to take* an aetivc' ]>arl in ledecMuiny Ibitain iiom the 
disgrace" of liidiip witlic^iit a central Oricaital School in tlie ^h'tiopcjlis 
of the Empire'— tlK)ua;li the c'xcellent work done* at Dxhu’d and Cam-^ 
bridf^i* must not bc' ox’erlookc'd -whcni Paris, Bcadm. and Pe trograd 
have had for man>yyears their (naental School*^. f;ivin.e: facilities for 
the study of tin* East and its scliolarly, scientific; industnal, and 
commercial interests. 

The appeal issued lecently on behalf of the endowment fund of 
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the School for Oriental Studies in London was signed by Lord Curzon, 
chairman of the Appeal Committee; Lord Cromer, the Lord Mayor; 
Sir J. P. Hewett, chairman of the governing body; Sir Montagu 
Turner, cliairinan of the executive of the Appeal Committ^‘e; and 
Mr. Lionel Martin, chairman of Cc^uncil, London Chamber ol Com 
meree; and was supported by the I’rime Minister, Lord Creuve. laud 
Landsowne, Viscount Orey, Mr. Chanibculain, Mr Honar Law, and 
Ml. Hrnd('rsi)n, who ata^ nuanbers on the A]^pc‘al Coinmittei*. 'The 
Btuiin School had an income beh^re the war of £10,000 a yv'ar ; the 
London School requires /i.pooo, as its sco])i^ is movv^ ('xtendtal; a 
sum of £7 ,(')Oo. iiK'huling grants from tin- Imperial t'ro\au'nm *nt„ an<l 
the Ciovermnimt of India, is in view, but the. purpose of the a{>])eal 
is to raise a fund of £t5o,oo<) to giva- tin' ln-;titution the r('(]mr(‘d luconii*- 
and it is liopcd that a generous rc'-.pon-fi will br made I'lie appeal 
points out that in (dnna the eommercicd war will be most availe ami 
llu‘ opportunities great e^.t. A ])aragrapli in tlu' appeal which lavs 
stress on quite aiudher aspect, a giving and taking of understanding 
and sympathy, runs tlius: 

M<lv W(" not ho})c alter the war !oi a much chaser co-operation, a 
clearer understanding, a livelier interest, tlu^ mon* univetsal i e('og- 
nitioii f)f a common aim Ixdwei n tlu' pe 4 )pLes tU llie L-ud <nul th^' We-^t, 
who arc* lellow-'^ulqc'cts ol tlu* same soViU’eign. and who-^e ^ ominon 
allegiance will liavc* been testifu'd and piirirK‘d by tlu* liery ordeal 
of common service and sacrifu'e against a common cuiciuy ? Jii'^t 
as the soldu-rs ol thc'sc' vanous chines have stood shouldca to siioiildvU' 
on tlie battlefield or in tli(^ tnaichis. will not th(‘ students and scholars. 
lh<' cix’ilians and men cjf pcMcc* ( r<ive for tlu* <'!w>er association of 
fellowshii-) ill a common spiritual and int<*li{‘crn d aim ?” 

Considcaabic* iid‘*r<sl was arousccl in tlie production lor the hrsl 
time in London ol a jilay by Kalulas.i, “ VikraniorvasK*," mider liie 
tith' of ''The Hero and the Xyini>h." uclri|)tc‘cl by i\lr. K X, Das 
tiUpta. Uiid(*r the' auspices ot tin* luimii of and \\ t.*sl (Hon 

See , Miss ^Iaris^.a ^liles, 50, j^gc-rton (Lirdc'ns, S \V ), the* play was 
given at the* Giafloii (iallc rie-, by tlu* Indian Art and DiMinatie Socic'ty, 
who had the able* c'o-opc*ration ol Miss Syliil riioinchke. Mr William 
Stack, and Mr. Arthur Pane, whose fame has spread far beycnid the' 
Royal Victoria Hall (the “Old Vic”’)- wIick^ th(‘y have* done* sncli 
excellent service in the* Shakespc'arc* ])lays which arc* given five* times 
every week from Septc'uihcr to May. Such c*xperienccd jdayc^rs 
entered with understanding and keen appreciation into Kalidasa’s 
cliarming work. It tells caf the* nymph, belonging to the* heavenly 
players called upon to entertain the ccdestial beings, bedng rc'scned 
from a demcjii by an earthly king; tliere is love at first sight. When 
fulfilling her duties she answers a question as to whom she loves by 
giving the name of Jier earthly lover, d'liis aroiisc's the ire of tiic^ 
celestials, but she and the king find happiness in each other. After 
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their happy marriage there comes an occasion when the queen is 
s('i/eci with a fit of jealousy, and she unwittingly enters the grove of 
the woman-hating god of war, who turns her into a vine. The dis- 
consolate hus])and searches for her in tlie forest in vain, but at last 
the (joddt'‘bS of Iruth desccaids fic>iii lit'aven with a niagit' ruby, wliieli 
reveals and restores thc^ lovely queen. 

Tlie production wa*^ arranged by Mr. ( harles Vvy, who lias fallen 
undcT th(‘ spell of “ the Indian Shakespi*are. a-> well as onr t)wn It 
was absolutely simpU^, wiiU (nily curtain- for a liackground. 'Ihe 
touch of humour was well conveyed by Mr. Artlmr 1 ane a*- the kmg^s 
companion, a Itrahmin, who was alwax- eagta fin* dmiu i , a.n<\ found 
lovo -making very tedams. 

llie Union oi hast and W est aho a^ raiigrd an nil v'l i* -.t mg le(‘tui(‘ 
by the Amciican artist and lovt r of India, Mi h<_lmund Ivu— <‘11, on 
(xreat W onnai ol Indnm lIr-.iot\a ’ in wliuh it w'a^ '^hown how' iieli 
Ir.diii i"' in waaneii disting iiisIk d ni <wctv biain h ol human achiev(‘- 
nnait . st atcsinansJiip, wsir, jilnloscip/hv, lomancts poeliv, sdcaice, etc. 
lie thotiglil stim tma* of orthodox donn-^^lii' lih* in India. wlici(‘ hoU'^*'- 
liolds ir('(]uently ('oiv^istcal ol .-eviaily 01 a iumdred |)l‘^■^ons, 
stilting ‘•>c\cral gi'iieralions, ga\'»' good op]'K)i tuiiilii^'^ for ("\'peri(‘nr(‘ 
in .ulnum-t ration and g<wa rnmont which wsi- mo'^t valua]>l(‘ in pul>lic 
afCaim and tnm'-^ ot tii'i".. lie told, with gr-aphic word ]).iinting, 
the ‘■'toiy K)i IMiiabai of Mewar, Padmini, ( Laud l)il)i, Duigawili, and 
<.>thc’r'->. Mrs. Pethwick Lawit iicc, who jaesidid, declared that P>riti-h 
woni'cii ouglit to know the thrilling si<ui< ot the Indian jHople and 
ireasuo' tliem as part of then imperial lientage. 

Owing^ to In'-. -.taU* of IkmIiIi, Sir Krisluui (iiqita wa- not ahl<‘ to 
a(a:t pi tli' lir'-^qiitaii 1 \ winch hi:> Iriend- wriv anxious to -how to him 
on lc.i\aiig haiglaiul loi a vi-it to India flie u^ual W't‘dne-(.la\^ 
atteruov>n At Home of tla* Nation. vl liidi.tn A--ociaiion on Oetvihcr ^5. 
and the gathering of tin* ianidon Prahmo Soma j at hiiid-ey Jlall. 
Notling Hill, l.ite on Sundav afternoon, ( )('toht r ai). afforded Irumds 
an op])0] trinity of wishing him (iodspci cl. It i'. hopcnl llaii the \asit 
will entirely restore his heaJlh, and iie hope- to devote -ome time 
to the vital cpiestion o) Hie ('ducatum ol girh m India 

was a wide and n‘prc*sen1 a i be intert‘-t at tla' dinner held 
at the f.yreum C'lu]> to wi^h a prosperous (Xiieei to 1 Ik" illuminating 
book, The Soul of Kussia,'" un the ilay of it- publication The 
editor, Miss Winitrt'd Ste])liens, a well-known mcanber of the ( lub, 
pn^sided; Sir P rt'derick Macmillan, the pubhslu r, was pi esimt ; also 
many of the contributors and translatois M. C . Nabokovs of the 
Russian Embassy, di'seribed llu' book as “ a w'oiKk'ilul tubule to 
my country, and a symbol of tlie niovenumt towards belter undi'i- 
stariding betw'cen Great Britian and I^ussia.’’ Among the other 
speakers w^ere Captain tr. de Stditrultz. of tlu" Russian Navy, w'ho has 
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Spent senile months with the Grand Vh'el and was enlhusiaslK' m 
Jts pnii^c; Mr. Ian Malcolm. MR; Sir Doimkl Mackenzie Wkllurr^ 
Sir I"r<‘<Ieriek yiiicniilhin, and Miss Siisctti* I i^ylor, who sp(^kr for 
ihose whn had taken part in tFu' workmanshiji of the book. "J'ii.; 
veteran. Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, rect ivt^d a warm welccnne 
as one who, forty years ago, advocati^d a bidter inuh'rstanding betwi cai 
the Iwr) peoples. Miss Stephens maintained tiiat no binding friend- 
slii]> can exist without interchange ot ideas, and there was nnaniinous 
support for Iut expression of hope that “ Tla^ Soul of Russia wtnild 
be a valualdc* helo towards this dt'sio'd entl 

Anotlur book oi inteia^st just piiblislarj is '' Armenian Liteiature 
(Dent. 2TS.), in which Miss Zab«.‘lle Doyajian, aidi'd by Mr. A. 
Ralli, has giv'en <in excellent [>ic'tiire ot AiintMiiaii folk-taks, ]^oetry» 
and otlier literary interests. Her b(viiitiful ilhistralioiis, lull of tiu' 
cliaracteristic tradition of lu*r ('ountry, are both a dc'liglit to tlu‘ t've 
and an csxquisiP- addiiioii lo the bof)k. caiginals an' on vievv 

at the bine \rt Societv. New ihuid Stree t, until abr)nr No\i‘mi>er 

and will pre>bal>ly be exhibited .it th(‘ ( axton Mall (Wi'incaTs 
Fre('dom la'agiK' hair) on Nov'emlx'r j j and 25. 

'The Serbian Society' oi (rixat Ihituni w<^•'^ inaugurated at a meeting 
at the* Mansion Houst' on Octfdier 20, unrlii' tlu' i liaii manslup of the 
Lord IMay^or. Its aims are: 

1. 'Vo promote' clo^e rtlations with Serbia and with the S«»uthetn 
Slav race as a \^'hole 

2 . lo make elear thv^ imjioitanee of a unitc^d Southv re Slav State 
as a permanent sa h'giru'd ol Ihiiopt'an ina eiom. 

p 'To uork for a liiendl\' agreement Ix'tweeai th(‘ Soutla rn Sla\’s, 
Italy, and Rumania. 

4. I'o woj’k for Southern Slav L^nioii: (a) as an I'ssential lealure 
of tlie Allied policy of sec uring the' rights and libej‘ti('s of sinall jit'ojdes; 
(/>) as a guarantc'c against future' (haiiianic attc'iujhs to obtain political 
and economic mastery in Kurope and the blast ; and (e) as tlu' suri'st 
foundation oi peace in the Adriatic and tin' ikiJkans. 

5. I'o co-o}>(*rat(‘ with all kindrcxl socie ties within and withejut the' 
British Comrnonwe'alth. 

Lord Cromer is the pre sidemt, and the Council of tlu' Socie ty includes: 
Sir Edward Carsejn, I.ord Milner, Lejrd Moultejii, Lord Stratiulyde, 
J..ord Henry (.'a vendish-Ben tiiu k. Admiral Lord Berc'sfoid, tlie Master 
of Balliol, the Master of University Colle ge, Oxford, Ihofcssor Michael 
E, Sadler, tlie Rev. Sir George* Adam Smith, Major Aslor, M.P., the' 
Right blon. G. N. Bariu's, M.P., Sir b^redfrick Cawley, M.B., Sir 
Algernon birth. Sir James Iwazc'r, the Right Hon. Ellis (xritliths, 
M.F., Sir RobcjTt A. Hadheld, Mr. John Hodge, M P., (\>lonel the 
Hon. Aubrey Herbert, M.P., Sir Oliver Lodge, and Sir Francis Young- 
husband. 
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The members of the Executive Committee include ; Messrs. Annan 
Bryce, M.P., John Buchan, Or. Burrows, Sir Arthur li^vans, Major- 
General Sir Ivor Herbert, H. J. Mackinder, M.P., Ronald M’Neil 
M.P., Admiral the Hon. Sir Hedworth Meux. M.P., Dr. Seton Watson’, 
St. Doe Strachey, Stephen Walsh, M P., A. F. White, M.P., and E. 
Hilton Young, M.P. Memb«Tship of tlie society is open to all British 
suljjccts on an annual payment of 5s. to the Hon. Treasurer, 14, Great 
Smith Street, S.W 

Lord Cromer, in the coiir-^e of his spec-ch at the Mansion House 
meeting, gave empliatic denial to tlie idea tliat the new Society 
animated by hostility to It.ily; if it had be<‘u true he would have 
had niithing to do with it. If occashm oifered, the Society would do 
evexything in its power to bring the Slavs anrl the Italians together. 
OtluT speakers were Mr. Wickham Steeil, acting chairman xif the 
Society; Sir Edward Carson, and Mr T. P. O'Connor; and the follow- 
ing rcsoiution was adojited ‘ 

'I'liis meeting diclaies iO firm belief that tlu' union of tlie Southern 
SI av iac<‘ and a ('lose agieement Iretween the Sfiutlu.-rn Slav race and 
Italy are essential to tin- future pe.ace of Icurope, and arc* therefore 
[ne- eminent interests of the peopEs of the British Commonwealth. 

A. A. S. 
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SINGLE VERSE POr-: MS 

AFTER THE MANNER OF I'HE JAPANESE J/AIh'AJ ANL> 

JiOKK'd 

This concentrated form of poem eontainetl within the 
limit of 19 syllables was in vogue among the Jiipanese 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It followetl 
the Tntika, or verses of 31 syllables, of an earlier dat<'. To 
compress within so small a number of words a complete 
poem — that is to say, a verse conveying a poetic idea, ex- 
pressed in a vague manner, yet rendered obvious to thc 
reader — commanded approval, as pleasing, for instance, as 
the fragrance of a flower that is unsecai but near, and there- 
fore perceived, since tiie poetic thought in the IJoikai is 
often suggested rather than defined. 

In the following verse-poems, Mr. William Porti'r's* 
systf'in of the construction of Haikais of 20 syllables in 
length, instead of 19, has been adopted in order to make 
them more acceptable to English readers. I'he hidden 
subtleties of the Japanese language, which often convc3's 
entirely different meanings to the same word, also the 
“ pillow words ” sometimes inserted by Japanese poets, 
may be found wanting; but that pictures as well as poem 
shall be presented, has been the chief aim striven for in the 
composition of the accompanying verses. 

“ A Year of Japanese Epigrams,” by W. Porter (Henry Krowde. 
Oxford University Press). 



Single erse-Poems 


1 . 

OITLLS AT PI.AY. 

Alonj^ the pools they run. 

And float with silent, I'estless wings. 
Silvered by spring’s pale sun. 

II. 

A LATK WINTKK ULOSSOM. 

One night a frost severe 
Despoiled niy little garfl<*n of 
'The last rose of the y<'ar. 

in. 

DOWN BV rilK QUAV 
( lllustr;ited). 

Aiderl by siin aafl brei'ze, 
rail ships are whispering near the cpn 
'Their record of far seas. 

IV. 

TJIK KIEKY BRACKEN. 

J'he sunset stealing low 
Beneath tlie branclu s in the wood 
Sets all the ferti aglow. 

V. 

THK ARTISr LOVERS. 

So bh‘st, so happy lu', 

Kor wln^n the sunlight et'astal to shin 
He paintc'd it ff>r me. 

VI. 

riTK EAITTTFITI. BIROS . 

'The' pig«a)ns still remain 
Whether the trees arc green or bare, 
Tn sunshine or in rain. 
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Single Verse-Poems 


VII. 

THE SECRET OF THE POOL. 

Oh pool that mirrored bliss, 

We stood upon its marge, and learnt 
The thrill of Love’s first kiss ! 

Charlotte M. Salwey, F.I.B.P. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 

I TTK Lin<^ has been pleased to approve the appointment ot 
Mr. Herbert Francis Webb (oilman, to be a Member 

oi the bixecutivt; (Council of the Oovernor of Madras in 
succession to Sir Harold Stuart, k.c.s.i., k.c.v.o., whose term 
of office has expired. 


Tki.kcicvm 


FROM VrcERov, Revenue Hepaftment, 

I >ATKr) •p( TOHKR 3 1 , 1916, 


The week’s rainfall has been scanty in the United 
Provinces, th<‘ Punjab (east and north). Kashmir, Raj 
putana, Central India, and Madras (south-east) ; fair in 
Upp<*r Burma anti Mysore ; normal in the Punjab (south- 
west), the North-West Irontier Province, Baluchistan, 
Sind, and Ciujarat ; and in excess tdsewhere. 'J'here are 
[irospects of t^otxl rain in the I’eninsula. d'he Government 
of India now propose to discontinue sendint^ this weather 
telegram. 


The Seenttary of State for India has appointed Dr, T, W. 
Arnold, c.i.k., to be Educational Adviser to the Secretary 
of State for Indian Students, in succession to Mr. C. IC 
Mallet, who will retire at his owm request at the end of the 
year. 
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COMMKRCIAI. NOTES 

Tllli JUTK CONTRACT 

White India has had a good year gem-rally, in spile of 
or even because of the war, jute, tea, and coal sht>wing 
handsome profits, Jute mt“rchant§, in Calcutta have bfitni 

'll 

grumbling against what th<'y call tlttV arbitrary action of the 
Secretary of State for India in nominating Messrs. Ralli 

Brothers as the agents ol the Government for the purchase 
of jute. The argument for the Government is that Messrs. 
Ralli Brothers possess such an extensive anti, one may t^ven 
say, so smooth- working organization that they are in a 
position to cope with the purcha.st^s of jute on a very large 
scale without taxing the re.sources of the Govf.-rnmtmt. 
While there is a great deal of truth in the argument 
advanced on behalf of the Government, the other jute 
merchants in Calcutta alst) .seem to have a legitimate 
grievance, in so far as th<i Ciovernment did not c;on.sult 
them, before appointing Messrs. Ralli Brothers as thtur 
buying agents, whether they were willing to do the work 
for the Government. Apart from the question of ex- 
pediency, it does seem rather ati inv'idious distinction to 
single out one firm among many to work for the G^>vern- 
ment. There are other old-established and well-regulated 
firms in Calcutta which would undoubtedly have done the 
work equally well. To quote the names of a few, Messrs. 
Thomas Duff and Co., Messr.s. Andrew Yule and Co., and 
Messrs. Thomas ar.d Co., are as well equipped as any other 
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responsible firm for the transaction of business in jute on a 
large scale. Then again, by placing its orders through a 
single firm, the Government unconsciously closes the avenue; 
of sound financial advice; in its jute purchases from men 
who have now mastered the intricacie's of the trade by 
years of patiemt work in other firms. So lar, how- 
(;ver, from the {)oint of view of the jute merchants in 
Calcutta. One, of course, has still to learn what moved 
the •Secr(;tary of State for India to take the -step he has 
taken, 'fhe buying of jute is as difficult a business as any 
other requiring specialization, and it really require.s a firm 
having almost unlimited resources to carry out jiurchases 
on as lanje a scale as the needs of the Government demand, 

O 


As far, then, as the consideration of resources and organiza- 
tion IS concerni^J, the sfj^ction of Messrs. Ralh brothers as 
agents by the Govern^ut is justifiable, but there is also 
coii'^iderable forc(‘ in th^gric'vance of Briti.^h jute firms who 

feel that their claims have been arbitrarily overlooked. A 
more equitable arrangement, one lefds, would have; been to 
e.\tend the privilege of buying jute for the (lovernmeiit td 
a number of the respons'ble British firms in Calcutta. 
Some arrange.menl similar to th.it inadi; in the case oi 
wheat would probably havi; satisfied everyone concerned. 

J. (.Live Koomk. 
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ASIATIC REVIEW” CALENDAR) 


Monday, November 20. Brahmo Somaj Celebration of Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
Birthday. 21, Cromwell Road, South Kensington. Tea 4.30. Addresses 
5 p in- 

Royal Geogrraphical Society. The Theatre, Burlington Gardens, W. ‘‘ Easter 
Island/* Mr. and Mrs. W, Scoresby Routledge. 8.30 p.rn. 

Tuesday, November 21. Royal Colonial Institute. Hotel Cecil, Strand, \V. 
Richard Hakluyt Tercentenary, f^rofessor Foster Watson. 4 p.m. 

Sunday, November 2b. Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

43, Penywern Road, Earl’s Court, SAV. ‘HEiddhism and the Upbringing ot 
the Young/’ Mrs. II. K, Moore, B.A. 6.30 p.m. 

Monday, November 27. Lyceum Club. 128, IMccadilly, W. British Kmplu; 
Union Dinner. 8 p.m. 

Tuesday, November 28. At the Jehangfhir Imperial Institute (University 

of London). “ Bagdad and German Intri^ ‘ ” Canon Pariitt. 3 p.m, 

/ 

Monday, December 4. Royal Geographical ?>OCiety. The Theatre, Burlington 
Cjardens, W. The Kansu Marches of Tibet.” Mr. Reginald Farrer. 8.30 

p.m. 

Tuesday, December 5. Anglo-Russian Literary Society. Imperial Infditute, 
Kensington, W. ‘‘Babylonia: its Histc^ry, Language, and Literature’ 
(lantern illustrations) The Rev. J. Stephenson, li.D. 

Jehanghir Hall, Imperial Institute (Univer.sity of London). “Mesopotamia 
and Syria.” Canon Parfitt. 3 p.m. 

Wednesday, December 6, Lyceum Club. T28, Piccadilly, W. Geographical 
Circle. “Formation of the Nile Valley.” Dr. Flinders l^etnc. Tea 4; 
lecture 4.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, December 12, Royal Colonial Institute. Hotel Cecil, Strand, W. 
“The Ordeal of Empire.” Sir Walter Raleigh, M.A. 8.30 p.m. 

Thursday, December 14, Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section). John Street, 
Adelphi. “The World’s Cotton Supply and India's Share in it.” Professor 
j. A. Todd. 4.30 p.m. 

Monday, December 18. Royal Geographical Society. The Theatre, Burlington 
Gardens, W. “ New Caledonia and the Isle of Pines.” Mr. R. H. Compton. 

8.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, December 19. Royal Colonial Institute. Hotel Cecil, Strand, W. 
“ Possibilities for British Trade in South America after the War ” (iUustrated). 
Miss Edith Browne. 

Thursdays, at 2.30 p.m. University Colleg;e, Gower Street. “Egyptology- 
Rings and Toib/t Objects.” Professor blinders Petrie, LL.D. 
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